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Roberta Berardi, Martina Filosa, Davide Massimo 
Introduction 


En attendant, &tudions les choses qui ne sont plus. Il est necessaire de les connaitre, ne 
füt-ce que pour les &viter. Les contrefacons du pass& prennent de faux noms et 
s’appellent volontiers l'avenir. 

(Victor Hugo, Les Miserables) 


1 Auctor est aequivocum 


The present volume further examines the themes studied in BzA 375, On the 
Track of the Books,' as part of a project of coordinated conferences organized by 
the Cultural Association Prolepsis. Book circulation, one of the main topics of 
On the Track of the Books and the colloquium from which it originated, has often 
been the only way in which certain books have survived, where these were lost 
in their original place of production, and later re-discovered elsewhere - far 
away, even -- wherever book trade took them. The second Prolepsis’ Interna- 
tional Conference, Auctor est Aequivocum: Authenticity, Authority, and Author- 
ship from the Classical Antiquity to the Middle Ages (Bari, October 26-27, 2017), 
has delved further into the subject and, among other topics, focussed on texts 
which have survived to our day only because of their erroneous, but in the end 
fortunate, misattribution to a ‘more important’ author. Authorship and authen- 
ticity have indeed played crucial roles in the survival and persistence of literary 
and historical works that would otherwise have been regarded only as works of 
‘minor’ significance. The survival and circulation of books, and the dynamics 
governing these processes, hence form a fil rouge uniting the present collection 
with BzA 375, On the Track of the Books. 

The title of the conference from which this volume derives is a quotation by 
Honorius of Autun, a 12"-century Christian theologian, who declares in his 
Expositio in Cantica Canticorum (prol., PL 172, 348) that ‘Auctor est aequivocum’, 
thereby underlining the ambiguity of the term ‘auctor’. This quotation presents 
a useful starting point for discussion of the vast number of issues arising from 
the concepts of authority, authorship, and authenticity, and of the problems 
that relate to their -- often controversial -- definitions. The contributions in the 
present volume address a number of these themes through studies focussed on 


1 Berardi et al. (2019). 
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particular aspects: the problem of homonymous (or near-homonymous) au- 
thors, the role of authorial voices, the presence of spuria in the literary corpora 
of ancient authors (Plato, above all), the difficulties posed by anonymity, and, 
finally, the challenges posed by deliberate forgery, ancient and modern. Forgery 
happened in literature, but not exclusively so; when one considers epigraphical 
forgeries and the problems of authenticity and authorship associated with 
these, for example, it is necessary to take into account not only the text, but the 
physical monument bearing the text as well. These problems are not new, and 
neither is reflection on them. Since antiquity, scholars have thought about au- 
thenticity and authorship: establishing the authenticity of texts was, indeed, 
one of the principle tasks of the industrious philologists at Alexandria. Moreo- 
ver, doubts about the attribution of certain works remained a crucial topic in 
ancient, Late-antique and Mediaeval scholarship, as shown for instance by the 
many occurrences of the expression ei γνήσιος, ‘if genuine’, in the works of the 
major lexicographical works of these periods, and indeed later on, too. Debates 
surrounding authenticity have not found their conclusion, but rather only fur- 
ther points of departure, in the modern ‘obsession’ for unveiling forgeries (epis- 
tolary forgeries, above all), of which Richard Bentley’s life and scholarly activity 
represents but the tip of the iceberg. On the whole, the inherent ambiguity of 
literary authorship will never cease to be a part of reflection on literature of all 
time and genres - one thinks of the never-ending debate of authorship in 
Shakespeare, to give just one illustrious example — but it is a fact that this re- 
flection is true in the present time more than ever. Moreover, misattribution may 
itself originate in a learned and literary act, and is worth studying for that rea- 
son. A clumsy reader might recall the beautiful-sounding famous line of Augus- 
tine on love, ‘Amo, volo ut sis’. But Augustine actually never wrote anything of 
the sort: it was in fact Martin Heiddeger, writing a letter to his beloved pupil 
Hannah Arendt,? who attributed these words to the Christian philosopher, and 
made them memorable, by conferring on them the remarkable authority of Au- 
gustine. Was this a fraud, a forgery, or a trick of the memory or ego? 

‘Qu’est-ce qu’un auteur?’ was Michel Foucault’s question in an article of 
1969," where he questioned the very necessity of identifying an author in mod- 
ern literature, in a pronouncement not too different in tone from that of Roland 
Barthes, who a year before provocatively had claimed the death of the author.“ 


2 The letter is dated to March 1925, and the attribution is explicit in Arendt (1963?). 
3 Foucault (1969). 
4 Barthes (1967). 
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We are aware that what we offer in this volume is just a small specimen of 
the many topics encompassed by a study of authenticity and authorship in an- 
tiquity; among others not coming under its purvey one might name, for in- 
stance, the complications arising from the difference between oral and written 
traditions, ancient forms of intellectual property, the role of scribes,° or the 
problem of textual and editorial variants: these are all issues which have been, 
however, already treated at length in the past by authorities on these specific 
issues. This is why this book is conscious to place itself within a long, but con- 
tinuously lively, tradition of studies on the subject. 

A few crucial titles have been key within this tradition. Landmark studies 
are constituted by the works of W. Speyer and N. Brox on pseudepigraphical 
literature.° The field was then explored by several Italian scholars, and in this 
context it is worth mentioning the volume edited by F. Roscalla, L’autore e 
l’opera,’ in which the contribution by D. Lanza (11-19), in particular, bearing 
the same title, provides a theoretical framework (taking into account anonymi- 
ty, pseudepigraphy, transmission, and attribution) for the other case studies in 
that volume. This need for a theoretical framework also emerged strongly from 
F. Condello’s review of Roscalla’s volume.® Beginning with Foucault’s provoca- 
tive question, Condello, on the basis of the premises underpinning Lanza’s in- 
troductory essay to Roscalla’s volume, discusses the identity and role of ‘the 
author’.? More recently, two volumes edited by J. Martinez’ have dealt with the 
theme of fakes and forgeries, acknowledging the changed attitude towards this 
type of literature: scholarly focus has shifted from concern with problems of 
textual authenticity, and hence with isolating fakes and condemning forgers, to 
an interest in the cultural historical contexts and dynamics of textual produc- 
tion from which they emerged. 


5 Very famous is the expression invented by Canfora: ‘il copista come autore’ (‘the scribe as 
the author’), in Canfora (2002). 

6 Speyer (1971) and Brox (1975). 

7 Roscalla (2006). 

8 Condello (2011). Excellent tools to study the topic of authenticity and authorship in antiquity 
from a theoretical point of view are also Ronconi (1955), Cerri (2000), D’Ippolito (2000), which 
discuss the terminology necessary for talking about these subjects, but also other crucial prob- 
lems, such as the intentions of the author/forger in creating a pseudepigraphical work, and, 
further, the interesting problem of ancient and modern approaches to pseudepigraphical 
literature. 

9 An interesting volume on the role of the ‘author’ is Marmodoro/Hill (2013). 

10 Martinez (2012) and Martinez (2014). 
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The study of authenticity, authorship, and literary authority has become a 
broad and diverse field encompassing subjects of wide-ranging time periods 
and themes; the lively scholarly attention it continues to attract is reflected in 
the ongoing and burgeoning activity of conferences and publications. In the so- 
called era of ‘fake news’ -- perhaps a misleading label - and therefore the era of 
“fake literature’, when an erroneous attribution and the click of a mouse are 
enough to misdirect thousands of readers as to the authorship of a statement or 
even of an entire poem, a reflection on the blurring borders between non- 
authenticity and mistaken authorship needs necessarily to start from the Classi- 
cal and Mediaeval worlds -- worlds which often had no more effective technolo- 
gy for defending the authority of a writer than a mere seal, a oypapic." It is in 
light of this contemporary concern around literary authenticity, and the long 
tradition of studying it, that this volume hopes to make further contributions to 
the wide-ranging debates on ancient authenticity and authorship. 


2 Outline ofthe Volume 


The book is divided into three sections: ‘Attribution’, ‘Authorship’, and ‘Au- 
thenticity’. The chapters within each section broadly follow the chronological 
order of their subject-matter, although the complexity of pseudepigraphical 
literature, of course, prevents clear-cut chronological specificity, and many 
chapters necessarily deal with material stretching over several centuries. Anon- 
ymous texts, moreover, often elude sound dating. For these same reasons, the 
three sections have been structured primarily on thematic lines, even if this has 
inevitably resulted in overlapping content. 


2.1 Part 1: Attribution 


The first section, ‘Attribution’, deals with the process of ascribing a particular 
work to a particular author, and the reasons for doing so, from ancient to mod- 
ern times: debates about ascription can be detected already in antiquity, some- 
times begin to emerge only later, and in some cases continues to puzzle scholars 
to this day. 


11 It is difficult here not to mention the example of Galen, always very careful to claim the 
authorship of his own works, even to the point of composing a treatise entitled ‘On my own 
books’. 
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‘Semonides or Simonides? The century-long controversy over the attribu- 
tion of a Greek elegiac fragment’ is Elisa Nuria Merisio’s (La Sapienza- 
University of Rome) starting point for deeper reflection on authorship and the 
attribution of authorship in Archaic Greek fragmentary lyric poetry. 

The paper by Linda Rocchi (University of Edinburgh) deals with the intri- 
guing case of P. Oxy. 31.2537 (24/3 century AD), a papyrus codex containing 22 
Lysianic ὑποθέσεις. In her paper, she argues that this papyrus might have been 
a sort of annotated catalogue of all available Lysianic speeches - regardless of 
their authenticity -- and may therefore be regarded as a snapshot of the Lysianic 
corpus as it was known to X orat. 836a and Phot. Bibl. 262, 488b; namely, at the 
beginning of its formation. 

Davide Massimo’s (University of Oxford) paper investigates the viability of 
applying the label ‘pseudo-Plato’ to a series of epigrams variously ascribed to 
the philosopher Plato in ancient times, and which are now generally believed to 
be spurious. Focusing on the sub-group of erotic epigrams, the paper analyzes 
the various factors which influenced how the corpus has been slowly shaped 
over the centuries, and the misunderstandings, erroneous readings, and possi- 
ble forgeries that have led to the ascription of these epigrams to Plato. 

The aim of Pietro Zaccaria’s (KU Leuven) paper is to determine the criteria 
used by ancient textual critics, as outlined in the lost work of Demetrius of Mag- 
nesia -- a 1*-century BC scholar, who authored a pinacographical and biograph- 
ical work entitled On Poets and Writers with the Same Name - for distinguishing 
homonymous writers and detecting spurious works, as well as his method of 
detecting pseudepigraphical works. 

Latin metrical inscriptions, their authors as well as the literary works quot- 
ed in them form the core of Anna Dorotea Teofilo’s (Independent Researcher) 
paper. She closely analyses the epitaph of an anonymous merchant found in 
Brundisium, Apulia [CIL IX 60 = CLE 1533] and outlines a profile of its remarka- 
bly skilled and competent - albeit anonymous - author. 

Rosa Lorito (Independent Researcher) shows in her paper the importance 
of identifying composers of epigraphic texts — especially when these relate to 
the government of the Roman Empire. She does so by thoroughly examining the 
so-called Volcei land-register [CIL X 407], a fragmentary list of properties on 
stone. 


2.2 Part 2: Authorship 


The second section, ‘Authorship’, explores the conceptual boundaries of the 
notion of authorship and the role that figures such as pupils, collaborators and 
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scribes play in many different texts -- a role that is very often more difficult to 
trace than that of the original ‘author’ itself. 

The riddle of the Theognidea is the focus of Sara De Martin’s (King’s Col- 
lege London) paper. By analyzing Theognis’ place in the literary culture of the 
4% century BC, as well as the reception of the Sylloge Theognidea in the imperial 
and Byzantine periods, the author underscores the benefits of the diachronic 
reception-based approach to Theognis and the Theognidean corpus, and looks 
at the Theognidean text as a repository for traditional wisdom. 

Federica Nicolardi (University of Naples ‘Federico II’) explores the prob- 
lem of authorship within the library of the Villa dei Papiri at Herculaneum. A 
detailed analysis of P. Herc. 1427, which contains the inner portion (the so- 
called midollo) of Philodemus’ On Rhetoric Book 1, leads her to a reconstruction 
of the history of this text. The formal aspects of this papyrus would suggest that 
it be included among the definitive copies preserved in the Villa; however, the 
much-discussed term ὑπομνηματικόν can be read in its subscriptio, as in the 
subscriptiones to other rolls, which would suggest it was a provisional copy. 

The collection of Menandrian maxims, the Menandri Sententiae, are at the 
core of Elena Bonollo’s (University of Udine) paper. The author aims to shed 
light on the interpretation of the variae lectiones characterizing the maxims that 
have been differentiated from their original texts, which had traditionally been 
all gathered under the name of the much-appreciated comic poet Menander. 

Book format, authority and authorship in so-called therapeutic (medical) 
literature are the focus of Nicola Reggiani’s (University of Parma) research. 
Through the investigation of medical papyri, ostraca, and parchment ‘note- 
books’, the author analyses the concepts of authority and authorship in relation 
to different text-bearing objects. 

Gianmario Cattaneo’s (University of Turin) contribution identifies some of 
the authors of the Refutatio deliramentorum Georgii Trapezuntii Cretensis, a 
treatise attributed to Niccolö Perotti, a member of the literary circle of Cardinal 
Bessarion, whose famous treatise In calumniatorem Platonis was the product of 
a collection of authors. With the aid of other texts and epistles, Cattaneo shows 
clearly that the Refutatio belongs to Bessarion’s ‘familia’, and also demonstrates 
the extent to which the concepts of author and authorship were blurred within 
the Academia Bessarionis. 
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2.3 Part 3: Authenticity 


The third section, ‘Authenticity’, deals with the thorny issue of the authenticity 
of texts or portions of texts, and problems associated with spurious texts and 
forgeries. 

Pietro Bertocchini (University of Padua) studies the so-called pseudo- 
Platonic dialogues, trying to find - despite their heterogeneity — potential com- 
mon threads running through them. He identifies one of these commonalities in 
the motif-like interest in the possibility of acquiring virtue (by birth, by learn- 
ing, by training or by other means) and explores the different ways in which 
pseudo-Platonic or spuriously Platonic dialogues deal with this highly debated 
Socratic theme. 

Socratic authority and Platonic authorship are also the subject of Marco 
Donato’s (Aix-Marseille University) work. The ‘return to Socratism’, as well as 
the imitatio Socratis promoted by the Academy from the last quarter of the 4% 
century BC, are to be sensed both in the school’s work of exegesis, and in the 
collection of the corpus of Plato’s Socratic dialogues. In order to investigate 
these topics, the author closely examines three pseudo-Platonic dialogues: 
Eryxias (or Erasistratus), Theages, and Clitophon. 

Roberta Berardi (University of Oxford) investigates the much-discussed 
authenticity of the six epistles attributed to Demosthenes, with particular atten- 
tion to the proemium to Letter 1. In order to do so, she examines the order in 
which the letters 1-4 (the ones explicitly composed during the exile of the ora- 
tor) are preserved in the manuscript tradition, and investigates some similarities 
between the first introductory paragraph of Letter 1 and other proemia of De- 
mosthenes, and also to the peculiar introductory letter to the collection of epis- 
tles attributed to Brutus. 

The research of Anna Mambelli (FSCIRE Bologna/University of Strasbourg) 
explores pseudonymity, forgery, and pseudepigraphy within the New Testa- 
ment. In her paper she analyzes the Second Epistle of Peter with anew methodo- 
logical approach - a text which was accepted into the canon of the New Testa- 
ment late in the 4® century with greater hesitation than any other book, because 
many felt that Peter was not the original author of the work (e.g. Eus. Hist. Eccl. 
3.25.3; 6.25.8). 

Finally, Chiara Calvano’s (Independent Researcher) paper deals with epi- 
graphic forgeries and the first attempts at their categorization, following in- 
creasingly rigorous epigraphic criticism in mid-16® century. The authors stress- 
es, moreover, the importance of anew methodological approach in Jan Gruter’s 
Corpus - the first comprehensive publication to acknowledge the existence of 
epigraphic forgeries. 


Part 1: Attribution 


Elisa Nuria Merisio 

Semonides or Simonides? A Century-Long 
Controversy over the Authorship of a Greek 
Elegiac Fragment 


(Simonides, fr. 8W. = frr. 19-20 W.?) 


1 Introduction 


The attribution of Archaic Greek Iyric fragments proves to be complicated be- 
cause of the very nature of these poems and of the way they have come down to 
us. The fragmentary condition of most poems — which is often quite apparent but 
sometimes cannot be safely assumed because the fragment seems to be com- 
plete - is the main difficulty in determining their authorship, both in the case of 
verses preserved in Late-antique anthologies or in other authors’ works and in 
the case of the ones included in papyri discovered many centuries later, which 
are often incomplete and full of lacunae. An additional difficulty lies in the pecu- 
liar character of Archaic Greek poetry, which often makes modern style and con- 
tent-oriented criteria unsuitable. 

An elegiac fragment quoted in a Late-antique anthology and included in a 
papyrus found at the end of the 20 century is a case in point. The attribution 
process of this fragment has turned out to be complicated and highly controver- 
518] and perhaps it has not yet come to an end. 

Joannes Stobaeus, a 5"-century learned compiler, quotes ἃ poem consisting 
of elegiac couplets and having the lemma Σιμωνίδου (4.34.28) in Book 4 of his 
Anthologium under the rubric περὶ τοῦ βίου, ὅτι βραχὺς καὶ εὐτελὴς Kal 
φροντίδων ἀνάμεστος (Πονν life is short, miserable and full of concerns). The text, 
included by M.L. West in the section dubia of the first edition of Iambi et elegi 
Graeci ante Alexandrum cantati (West [1972]) as fr. 8 of Simonides, is quoted be- 
low: 


https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110684629-002 
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Ev δὲ τὸ κάλλιστον Χῖος ἔειπεν ἀνήρ’ 

“οἵη περ φύλλων γενεή, τοίη δὲ καὶ ἀνδρῶν᾽" 

παῦροί μιν θνητῶν οὔασι δεξάμενοι 

στέρνοις ἐγκατέθεντο“ πάρεστι γὰρ ἐλπὶς ἑκάστῳ 
ἀνδρῶν, ἥ τε νέων στήθεσιν ἐμφύεται. 5 
θνητῶν δ᾽ ὄφρά τις ἄνθος ἔχῃ πολυήρατον ἥβης, 

κοῦφον ἔχων θυμὸν πόλλ᾽ ἀτέλεστα νοεῖ’ 

οὔτε γὰρ ἐλπίδ᾽ ἔχει γηρασέμεν οὔτε θανεῖσθαι, 

οὐδ᾽, ὑγιὴς ὅταν fl, φροντίδ᾽ ἔχει καμάτου. 

νήπιοι, οἷς ταύτῃ κεῖται νόος, οὐδὲ ἴσασιν 10 
ὡς χρόνος ἔσθ᾽ ἥβης καὶ βιότου ὀλίγος 

θνητοῖς. Ἀλλὰ σὺ ταῦτα μαθὼν βιότου ποτὶ τέρμα 

ψυχῇ τῶν ἀγαθῶν τλῆθι χαριζόμενος. 


The man from Chios said one thing best: “As is the generation of leaves, so isthe generation 
of men”. Few men hearing this take it to heart, for in each man there is ahope which grows 
in his heart when he is young. As long as a mortal has the lovely bloom of youth, with a 
light spirit he plans many deeds that will go unfulfilled. For he does not expect to grow old 
or die; nor when healthy does he think about illness. Fools are they whose thoughts are 
thus! Nor do they know that the time of youth and life is short for mortals. But you, learning 
this at the end of your life, endure, delighting in good things in your soul.! 


At first glance, the poem seems to be complete, but the unusual presence of a 
pentameter at the beginning has led scholars from the Renaissance onwards to 
assume that at least one initial hexameter was lost. Camerarius attempted to re- 
construct exempli gratia the allegedly lost line as follows: οὐδὲν Ev ἀνθρώποισι 
μένει χρῆμ᾽ ἔμπεδον alei.? Moreover, the particle δέ at the beginning of the first 
line seems to fulfil a connective function, either continuative or adversative, and 
not aninceptive one.’ The suggestion that one or more initial lines were discarded 
by Stobaeus when quoting the passage is well-grounded, since his quotations 
are grouped by themes and such poems often featured some ‘private’ information 
at the beginning that was not relevant considering the general character of the 
Anthologium.* 


1 Transl. D. Sider. 

2 Camerarius (1551). The line, freely reconstructed by the editor, was permanently included in 
the fragment and reprinted by most editors before Diehl: cf. Pellizer/Tedeschi (1990) 62 (in app.). 
3 Denniston (1970?) 162-3. 

4 Sider (2001) 275, ἢ. 4. 
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2 A Century-Long Authorship Controversy 


However, until the publication of P. Oxy. 59.3965 in 1992 (see section 4 below), 
the main problem associated with this poem did not lie in its fragmentary nature 
but rather in its authorship. As noted above, the poem was included by West as 
fr. 8 of Simonides in the section dubia,? but since the 16% century this fragment 
has been assigned to many different poets, leading to a century-long authorship 
controversy. The main reason behind this controversy lies in the name attributed 
by Stobaeus to the author of the couplets, i.e. Σιμονίδης. The phonetic similarity 
of the names of two Archaic Greek poets called Σημονίδης and Σιμονίδης - the 
former, Semonides of Amorgos, being a iambic poet‘ thought to havelived earlier 
than the latter, Simonides of Ceos,’ the author of poems covering a variety of gen- 
res, including monodic poetry and epigrams -- has caused the two poets to be 
confused since Antiquity. While their names are still clearly distinguishable in a 
1-century BC papyrus that features works by Philodemus of Gadara,? they over- 
lapped at least from the 2” century onwards, probably also owing to the phonetic 
phenomenon known as itacism, which began in the Hellenistic period and spread 
widely during the Roman Empire.? In his Anthologium, Stobaeus himself associ- 
ates the lemma Σιμωνίδου with both fragments for which Semonidean authorship 
has been firmly established (e.g. Stob. 4.34.15 = fr. 1 W. and Stob. 4.22.193 = fr. 7 
W., the well-known satirical account of different types of women) and fragments 
which are unquestionably from works by Simonides (e.g. PMG 521 = Stob. 4.41.9 
and PMG 522 = Stob. 4.51.5). Even though in the 9% century AD George Choirobos- 
kos, a Byzantine grammarian, had pointed out the different spelling of the names 
of the two poets,'° the two continued to overlap over the subsequent centuries. 
Nor did the editors of the earliest printed collections of ancient Greek Iyric poets 


5 “Ego sinon manum, at aetatem Cei sentio’ (in app.). 

6 According to Suda (0 446), the poet of Amorgos also wrote two books of poems in elegiac me- 
ter, but only iambic poems have been transmitted under Semonides’ name. 

7 Semonides is thought to have lived between the mid-8® century and the late 6% century BC; 
most scholars agree that he lived some time between the late 7 century and the early 6" century 
but, based on the scanty evidence available, Pellizer/Tedeschi (1990) ix-xvii argue that the iam- 
bographer lived in the first half of the 7® century. 

8 Cf. Phld. De poematis tractatus tertius, P. Herc. 1074, fr. f, col. 31. 5 (Sbordone [1976] II 212-3): 
in this passage the iambographer is referred to as Σημονίδης; cf. Sider (2001) 276, n. 7. 

9 Authors such as Plutarch, Strabo and Pollux do not seem to draw any distinction between the 
two: cf. Babut (1971) 23, n. 36. 

10 Cf. Etym. Magn. 713. 16-19: Σιμωνίδης: ἐπὶ μὲν τοῦ ἰαμβοποιοῦ διὰ τοῦ ἡ γράφεται, καὶ ἴσως 
παρὰ τὸ σῆμα ἐστί’ τὸ δὲ ἐπὶ τοῦ λυρικοῦ, διὰ τοῦ τι, καὶ ἴσως παρὰ τὸ σιμὸς ἐστί. Χοιροβοσκός. 
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make any distinction between the two. Stephanus ascribed all the poems having 
the lemma Σιμωνίδου, including iambs, to Simonides of Ceos", whereas Crispi- 
nus, followed by Winterton, explicitly placed the iambic poems along with the 
elegiac fragment among the works of the iambographer of Amorgos.” 

It is worth mentioning that in 1823-1824 Giacomo Leopardi translated fr.1W. 
by Semonides and the elegiac fragment handed down by Stobaeus. The two po- 
ems, respectively Dal greco di Simonide (no. 40) and Dello stesso (no. 41),” are 
included at the end of Leopardi’s Canti, the collection of his poems. Following 
Stephanus’ edition, the Italian poet always identifies ‘Simonides’ with the poet 
ofCeos, as E. Pellizer has convincingly demonstrated (see Pellizer [1976]). 

In the 18 century the two poets were still confused and only in the 19% cen- 
tury, following the development of Classical philology in Germany, was the dis- 
tinction between them more clearly established. T. Bergk once again made acon- 
scious attempt to ascribe the disputed fragment to the iambic poet Semonides of 
Amorgos" (fr. Sim. 85 in his collection Poetae Iyrici Graeci). This attribution was 
supported by U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, who strongly argued for a Se- 
monidean authorship in Homerische Untersuchungen (1884)” and in Sappho und 
Simonides (1913),'‘ where he further elaborated on the topic. H. Diehl included 


11 Stephanus (1560). 

12 Crispinus (1569); Wintertonus (1635). The Greek scholar and theologian Leo Allatius stands 
out in this attribution controversy: in the mid-17“ century he carried out research about Semon- 
ides and was one ofthe first scholars to argue in favour of his correct identity and to distinguish 
him from the poet of Ceos: cf. Allatius (1664) 205-17. 

133 The first line of Leopardi’s translation ‘Umana cosa picciol tempo dura’ translates the line 
added by Camerarius (see section 1 above) and included by Stephanus in his own edition. 

14 Whereas in the first edition (1843) the fragment is ascribed to Simonides of Ceos without any 
further comment (it is worth pointing out that Bergk himself never spells the names of the two 
poets differently, even though he draws a clear distinction between them), in the fourth edition 
(PLG III 425) the scholar wrote in the apparatus: “Elegiacum hoc carmen, quod plenum atque 
integrum esse videtur, non dubitaverunt homines docti Ceo poetae vindicare, mihi a melici con- 
summata arte et ingenio prorsus abhorrere videtur, itaque nescio an potius sit Amorgini, quem 
praeter iambos etiam elegias scripsisse constat’. The same opinion is expressed in the introduc- 
tion to the iambic poet’s fragments (PLG IT 441). 

15 Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (1884) 352, n. 34: ‘fgm. 85 des Simonides, aber von Bergk mit 
Recht dem Semonides zugewiesen’. 

16 Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (1913) 273-4, ἢ. 3: ‘An der Identität des Verfassers lässt schon die 
innere Übereinstimmung keinen Zweifel; daß die Elegie bei Stobaeus 98,29 steht, spricht auch 
dafür. Und die Form ist des Keers unwürdig. Gefühlt hat die Verwandtschaft Leopardi, der beide 
Stücke nebeneinander übersetz hat’. The ‘innere Übereinstimmung’ mentioned in this text refers 
to fr. 1 W. by Semonides. Interestingly enough, Wilamowitz considers Leopardi’s translation to 
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the poem as fr. Sem. 29 in his Anthologia Iyrica Graeca and W. Jaeger spoke of 
Bergk’s attribution as ‘one of the unquestionable achievements of Classical phi- 
lology’ in a footnote to Paideia.” The two criteria followed by those arguing in 
favour of a Semonidean authorship are clearly summarized by Wilamowitz in a 
footnote to his 1913 work: ὃ (a) the thematic similarity between the disputed frag- 
ment and fr. 1 W. by Semonides - a iamb dealing with the contrast between hu- 
man illusions and the griefs of life in the same protreptic tone - that is preserved 
in the chapter of Stobaeus’ Anthologium (4.34.15) devoted to the brevity of life, 
just like the elegiac fragment; (b) a style deemed “unworthy’ of Simonides. 

Conversely, in the early 1930s, W.J. Oates argued strongly in favour of Simon- 
idean authorship in his study on the influence of Simonides on Horace’s poetry." 
He questions Wilamowitz’s and Bergk’s opinions by convincingly arguing, inter 
alia, that the style of elegiac poems must be investigated from different perspec- 
tives? (this topic will be further expanded in section 3 below). 

Since the 1950s, several scholars have reached widely different conclusions 
about the attribution of this fragment. Some have continued to argue in favour of 
a Semonidean authorship, including D. Babut who resorts once again to the cri- 
terion of thematic similarity, even though he admits that there are differences in 
style between the iambic fragment by Semonides and the disputed elegiac frag- 
ment.?! Other scholars have tried to find a solution alternative to the Semonides- 
Simonides pair. V. Steffen assigns the fragment to Mimnermus on the basis ofthe 


be evidence of a Semonidean authorship, whereas Leopardi assigned both fragments to Simon- 
ides. 

17 Jaeger (1936?) 176, n. 4: ‘[...] die Zurückführung des Gedichts durch Bergk auf den Amorginer 
Semonides - es ist bei Stobaios unter dem Namen des berühmteren Simonides von Keos überlie- 
fert -- gehört zu den gesicherten Ergebnissen philologischer Kritik’. For an extensive bibliog- 
raphy on the fragment attributions until 1970 see Babut (1971) 23, n. 36. 

18 Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (1913) 273-4, ἢ. 3 for which see above. 

19 Oates (1932) 78-79, 84-90. 

20 ‘Wilamowitz also sees in the epic forms ἔειπεν and γηρασέμεν evidence for assigning the 
poem to the writer ofiambics. This point does not seem to be very conclusive, in that any author 
who was casting his composition in the elegiac form was bound to use epic word-formation, 
because of the close connection between the two genres of epic and elegy’ (Oates [1932] 85); other 
less convincing arguments in favour of a Simonidean authorship advanced by Oates and previ- 
ously put forward by Crusius include the information contained in two Homeric biographies that 
according to Σιμονίδης the epic poet was born in Chios - which does not constitute corroborative 
proof for several reasons -- and the fact that Homer could not have been referred to as ‘the man 
of Chios’ before Simonides’ time. Oates adds one more argument, i.e. an allusion made to the 
elegiac fragment in Theoc. 14. 16.24, an idyll where the poet of Ceos is explicitly mentioned in 
the subsequent lines. 

21 Babut (1971) 23-30. 
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style and content similarity between this poem and the elegiac fragments by the 
poet of Colophon;?J.A. Davison leaves the question unsettled and, what is more, 
reverses the perspective by maintaining that the thematic similarity between the 
two fragments might be the reason behind their attribution to the same author; 
H. Fränkel (followed by H. Lloyd-Jones)** believes that the fragment’s linguistic 
facies is too modern to be ascribed to Semonides and assumes that it is an epi- 
graphic funerary epigram which was assigned to Simonides, along with many 
others, back in Antiquity.” As noted above, West includes the poem as fr. 8 of 
Simonides in the dubia section and ascribes it to a poet contemporary to Simoni- 
des of Ceos. West expands on this topic in Studies in Greek Elegy and Iambus:* 
despite the Suda’s testimony,” only iambic poems have been transmitted under 
Semonides’ name, whereas we know for sure that Simonides wrote poems in a 
variety of genres, including elegy. Then, West offers an objective review of allthe 
arguments put forward in favour of a Semonidean authorship up until the early 
1970s, and his analysis of the style and of the expressions used in the fragment 
leads him to conclude that it cannot be dated earlier than the 5® century BC.* 


22 Steffen (1955) 135-41. He states: ‘Cum Mimnermus in elegiis suis, quae amatoriae dicuntur, 
easdem res saepius tangere et repetere similibusque coloribus iterum atque iterum describere 
videatur, facile oriri potest suspicio etiam elegiam de brevitate iuventutis vitaeque agentem et 
vitam voluptuariam commendantem non aSemonide, sed aMimnermo scriptam esse. Sermo pro 
antiquitate carminis venustus gratiosaque narratio longe abhorrent a Semonidis stilo sicco pres- 
soque et Mimnermum potius quam Semonidem prodere videtur’ (38). Conversely, a Simonidean 
authorship is ruled out for the same reasons advanced by Wilamowitz, namely an alleged emu- 
lation ofthe iambographer by the poet of Ceos and a style deemed ‘unworthy’ ofSimonides, ‘cum 
multo ingeniosior fuerit poeta, quam ut cogitationes apud alios poetas expositas fere ad verbum 
repeteret’ (40). 

23 Davison (1955), especially 128-40; furthermore, he doubts whether there is any direct rela- 
tionship between the quotation in the elegiac fragment and the Homeric simile included in book 
6 of the Iliad (see section 3 below). 

24 Lloyd-Jones (1975) 97. 

25 Fränkel (1962?) 237, n.14: “[...] Dies elegische „Simonides“-Fragment hat eine Sprachform die 
für Semonides zu modern ist. Vielleicht ist das Gedicht ein Grabepigramm (vgl. Vs. 12), ebenso 
wie viele andere Elegieen die, vom Stein kopiert, nachträglich dem Simonides (von Keos) zuge- 
schrieben wurden’. 

26 West (1974) 179-80. 

27 See above. 

28 West took into account the following linguistic and stylistic elements: the habit of quoting 
and commenting upon a famous passage, the reference to Homer as Χῖος ἀνήρ, the expression 
βιότου ποτὶ τέρμα αἱ 1. 13 and the use οἵ ψυχή at. 14. 
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3 Style and Content as Attribution Criteria 


The publication of P. Oxy. 59.3965 by P. Parsons in 1992 opened up new perspec- 
tives in the assessment of the elegiac fragment?” even though in some scholars’ 
opinion the authorship question is still far from being settled. Before dealing with 
this new chapter in the authorship controversy related to fr. 8W., it is worth mak- 
ing a few remarks about the attribution criteria followed by scholars before the 
publication of P. Oxy. 59.3965. 

Special attention must be paid to the stylistic and formal criteria that were 
often used to rule out a Simonidean authorship in the late 19" century and in the 
early 20® century. Such criteria are based on amodern concept developed by Ro- 
manticism whereby each poet has his own individual style. In Archaic Greek po- 
etry, however, individual style was clearly subordinated to poetic genres and, 
consequently, to performance occasions. In particular, as Oates pointed out,” ar- 
chaic elegy was deeply influenced by epic language” on the one hand and by 
sympotic performance settings on the other”. As a result, before considering the 
individual style of a poet, the poem in question has to be analyzed within the 
framework of the relevant genre. In this case, Simonides’ versatility in composing 
in a variety of genres, forms and styles speaks for an attribution to the poet of 
Ceos despite the difference in style of this elegiac fragment compared to other 
poems whose Simonidean authorship has been firmly established. Conversely, 


29 It is fair to mention that the contribution made by P. Oxy. 59.3965 had already been high- 
lighted by Lobel, who nevertheless did not manage to publish the fragment: cf. Parsons/Rea 
(1981) 23 and Pellizer/Tedeschi (1990) 62 (in the app. related to the fragment). The two editors 
include the fragment in the spuria section by Semonides and in the introduction they clearly 
state that: ‘Il noto frammento elegiaco che Stobeo ci ha tramandato sotto il nome di Simonide 
senza ulteriori spiegazioni [...], nonostante le argomentazioni addotte da illustri filologi (ma la 
piccola “quaestio semonidea” non pot& mai essere risolta in un senso o nell’altro in modo con- 
vincente) non puö essere assegnato all’Amorgino’ (xxiii-xxiv). For the contribution made by pa- 
pyri to our knowledge of Simonidean works see Parsons (2001) 58-59. 

30 See section 2 above. 

31 Asfar asthe elegiac fragment is concerned, the influence exerted by epic language is clearly 
shown by the apparatus of loci paralleli included in Pellizer/Tedeschi (1990) 62-64; see also the 
list of similar expressions and of lexical and content-related parallels in Rawles (2018) 116-7. 
The dependence on the Homeric poems and on Hesiod had already been highlighted in Babut 
(1971) 24-30. 

32 Among the sympotic features of ἔτ. 19-20 W.?, Rawles (2018) 117-20 mentions the beginning 
of fr. 19 W.? as the answer to a traditional sympotic question (‘What is best?’), the presence ofa 
single addressee (cf. fr. 20.11-12 W.?: ἀλλὰ σὺ ταῦτα μαθὼν ... TABL...) and in general its nature 
of reflective elegy dealing with age and death. 
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the identification of expressions and concepts that are not attested before a given 
period” is a useful criterion allowing to establish at least an approximate dating, 
even though it may prove misleading: for instance, the noun ἐπιπειθείη in fr. 1W. 
by Semonides is subsequently attested as late as the Imperial period. 

Content was another criterion of paramount importance in trying to establish 
the authorship of the disputed fragment. As noted above, the thematic similarity 
between fr. 1 W. by Semonides and the elegiac fragment handed down by Sto- 
baeus has been considered to be conclusive evidence in favour of aSemonidean 
authorship by many scholars. However, if this perspective is reversed, as Davison 
has done, it is worth pointing out that Archaic Greek poetry featured topoi that 
were reused and readapted to different performance occasions. Original topics 
were not an essential feature, and the authority of poetry lay in drawing upon 
tradition.” Even poets like Simonides, who conveyed new messages, resorted to 
well-established forms and registers between the 6* and 5" century BC. Archaic 
poetry had a parenetic and gnomic function: the misery and ‘ephemeral’ nature 
of human existence are frequent topics, as well as human weakness vis-d-vis 
destiny and the gods. A pitiless picture is painted of human hopes and illusions 
that are bound to be soon dispelled® to urge men to have a disillusioned view of 
reality and to bear the griefs of life, but this “pessimistic’ view of the human ex- 
perience is combined with the celebration of bravery, art and poetry and with an 
invitation to enjoy the present while being aware of the precariousness of life. 
Although both the elegiac fragment considered and Semonides’ iambic poem 
surely share the former perspective -- we do not know for sure whether Semon- 
ides’ composition included the latter --,56 this thematic similarity must lead us to 
conclude not that they were written by the same author or that the two poems 
refer to each other, but rather that they share a common cultural background. 

The poetic reuse of the well-known simile of the leaves must be read against 
this backdrop. The famous words uttered by Glaucus in book 6 of the Iliad” are 


33 See West’s analysis mentioned in section 2 above. 

34 Cf. Ford (1985) 83-84. 

35 In addition to fr. 1 W. by Semonides and the disputed elegiac fragment, several passages of 
Archaic Greek poetry may be mentioned, including Mimn. fr. 2 W., Simon. PMG 520 and 521, 
Pind. Pyth. 8.88-97. 

36 Many scholars believe that fr. 1 W. by Semonides is not complete; in particular, Fränkel 
(19622) 231 thinks that the missing lines at the end of the poem might have contained an exhor- 
tation to enjoy the pleasures being offered by the symposium. 

37 Hom. Il. 6.146-9: οἵη περ φύλλων γενεή, τοίη δὲ καὶ ἀνδρῶν. / Φύλλα τὰ μέν τ᾽ ἄνεμος 
χαμάδις χέει, ἄλλα δέ θ᾽ ὕλη / τηλεθόωσα φύει, ἔαρος δ᾽ ἐπιγίγνεται ὥρη" / ὡς ἀνδρῶν γενεὴ ἡ 
μὲν φύει ἡ δ᾽ ἀπολήγει. 
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the first know attestation of the image. The same comparison was used by Mim- 
nermus in fr.2W. and the disputed elegiac fragment features the first line ofthe 
Diadic simile. Subsequently, this image was repeatedly reused by Greek and Latin 
poets.°® Interestingly enough, out of the many examples of the reuse of the Ho- 
meric simile, the elegiac fragment is the only text to quote its opening line word 
by word. Such feature has been sometimes regarded as evidence of aSimonidean 
authorship, since Simonides is known to have quoted verses by earlier poets, of- 
ten for polemic purposes.” Even though this argument sounds convincing, it 
does not appear conclusive. 


4 P. Oxy. 59.3956: A Turning Point in the 
Authorship Controversy 


As noted above, the publication in 1992 of P. Oxy. 59.3956, which dates back to 
the 25 century AD, marked a significant turning point in the century-long con- 
troversy. Fr. 5 of the papyrus overlaps with an elegiac couplet by Simonides 
quoted by Plutarch.“ This detail, along with the similar content ofthe poems and 
the fact that two more passages featured in P. Oxy. 59.3965 overlap with other 
passages contained in P. Oxy. 22.2327, has allowed for an almost certain identifi- 
cation of Simonides as the author of the verses included in the two groups of pa- 
pyrus fragments.“ What is more, fr. 26 ofthe papyrus contains eight ofthe 13 lines 
of the elegiac fragment quoted by Stobaeus. The text of fr. 20 W.2, which contains 
the papyrus passages, included in the second edition of Iambi et Elegi Graeci ante 
Alexandrum cantati by West, is quoted below: 


38 Foran overview ofallthe passages featuring the simile and an analysis of its various versions 
see Sider (2001). 

39 Οἱ. Sider (2001) 282; he quotes, inter alia, PMG 542 where Pittacus is mentioned and PMG 581 
where Simonides criticizes the famous epigram by Cleobulus for Midas’ grave. Both Sider (2001) 
281-3 and Hubbard (2001) 230 (who in ἢ. 16 refers back to his 1994 study), while assigning the 
fragment to Simonides and to Semonides respectively (as for Hubbard’s position see below), 
identify the fragment as a polemic response to Mimnermus. This would be suggested bythereuse 
of the Homeric simile and of other Homeric expressions and terms. This interpretation is fol- 
lowed and expanded by Rawles (2018) 120-9, who locates Simonides’ disagreement with Mim- 
nermus within the former’s broader criticism of the traditional aristocratic educational system 
(paideia) that implied the transmission of wisdom from the elders to the younger generations. 
40 Frr. 15-16 W.? = Plut. De Her. mal. 42.872d. 

41 C£. Parsons (2001) 59. 
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Il... 
. τυτ]θὸν ἐπὶ xpölvov 

PER JpAl... «ὦ παρμενοί 
θνητῶ!ν δ᾽ ὄϊφρα τις! ἄνθος Exelı πολυήρατον ἥβης, 5 
κοῦφο!ν Exw|v θυμὸν πόλλ᾽ ἀτέλεστα νοεῖ: 
οὔ]τε γὰρ ἐλπιίδ᾽ ἔχ!ει γηρασέμεν [οὔτε θανεῖσθαι, 
οὐδ᾽, ὑγιὴς ötalv ἡ, φροντίδ᾽ ἔχει κ[αμάτου. 
νήπιοι, οἷς ταύτῃ] κεῖται νόος, ο[ὐδὲ ἴσασιν 
ὡς χρόϊνος ἔσθ᾽ ἥβη!ς καὶ βιότοι᾽ ὀλίγος 10 
θνηϊτοῖς. ἀλλα [σὺ] ταῦτα μαθὼν [βιότου ποτὶ τέρμα 
ψυχῇ τῶν] ἀγαθῶν τλῆθι χα[ριζόμενος. 
---  --- φράζεο δὲ παλα[ 
--""--] yAwoong ἔκφυγ᾽ Ὁμηρί 
EN τως ()lna.danal 15 
Kelle lo ψυδρῇς el 
le (J1 ἐν θαλίῃσι 
ον {1 ἐὐστρέπτων [ 
εν νων ἔνθα καὶ [ 
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The first five lines of the fragment handed down by Stobaeus, which are included 
as fr. 19 assigned to Simonides, just like fr. 20 above, in the second edition by 
West, are quoted below: 


Ev δὲ τὸ κάλλιστον Χῖος ἔειπεν ἀνήρ’ 

“οἵη περ φύλλων γενεή, τοίη δὲ καὶ ἀνδρῶν᾽" 

παῦροί μιν θνητῶν οὔασι δεξάμενοι 

στέρνοις ἐγκατέθεντο“ πάρεστι γὰρ ἐλπὶς ἑκάστῳ 
ἀνδρῶν, ἥ τε νέων στήθεσιν ἐμφύεται. 5 


The discovery of P. Oxy. 59.3965 seems to have settled the authorship controversy 
in favour of Simonides, although some scholars still disagree (see below). How- 
ever, it has raised two additional questions. First, what is the relationship be- 
tween the first five lines quoted by Stobaeus (fr. 19 W.?) and the remaining eight 
lines making up the previous fr. 8W.? In the papyrus, the latter lines are preceded 
by traces of verses that do not match those quoted in the Anthologium and, what 
is more, they are followed by at least eight more lines that are full of blanks (see 
the transcription above). Secondly, what is the relationship between this frag- 
ment and the remaining verses contained in the papyrus? 

As far as the first issue is concerned, scholars agree that frr. 19 and 20 W.? 
belong to the same poem. The few readable words in the lines following the last 
eight lines of the fragment handed down by Stobaeus (West tried to reconstruct 
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them by way of example)“ seem to refer to Homer again. The poet is celebrated 
as someone who succeeded, by means of his poetry, in defeating ‘Time who tames 
everything’ (1. 15 as reconstructed by West) and in countering the ephemeral na- 
ture of human existence, as this is described in the preceding lines by the very 
use of a Homeric reminiscence. Sider believes that the lines have been handed 
down in the right order and assumes that there has been an omission of the 
lemma that introduced the second group of lines in Stobaeus’ manuscript tradi- 
tion, an omission that led to the combination of the two passages that originally 
did not follow each other.“? West instead thinks that the two passages were orig- 
inally inverted, with fr. 20 preceding fr. 19... 

Several assumptions have been made concerning the relationship between 
these verses and the remaining verses contained in P. Oxy. 59.3965. The main 
contribution made by the papyrus discovery is related to the verses assigned to 
the Plataea elegy composed by Simonides (frr. 10-18 W.?) and to other verses be- 
longing to the same genre of historical elegy,“” whereas frr. 19-22 W.?seem to be 
intended for sympotic performance. As a consequence, the papyrus may contain 
either an anthology that includes poems belonging to various genres or passages 
of an edition of Simonidean works made by Alexandrian grammarians, but the 
whole matter is highly controversial and open to conjecture.“ Conversely, Sider 
suggests that frr. 19-20 W.? too may belong to the historical Plataea elegy, where 
Simonides would be acting as anew Homer who celebrates the military deeds of 
the Greek army by means of lasting verses, in stark contrast to other poets like 
Mimnermus who fail to understand the importance of this poetic genre.”” 


42 11.13-19: ........(.)] φράζεο δὲ παλα[ιγενέος ἔπος ἀνδρός. / ἦ λήθην] γλώσσης ἔκφυγ᾽ "Ounplog 
ἑῆς, / κοὔ μιν] πανδαμάϊτωρ αἱρεῖ χρόνος οὐδ᾽ ἀπαμαυροῖ, / οὐδέ E πω ψυδρῇς elikev En’ 
ἀγγελίῃς, / ὡς νῦν] ἐν θαλίῃσι [καὶ εἱλαπίνῃσι ματαίως  αἰε]ὶ ἐύστρεπτοι [μὰψ παταγεῦσι λόγοι / 
ἀνδρ]ῶν ἔνθα καὶ [ἔνθα [...]; cf. West (1993) 10. 

43 Cf.Sider (2001) 275-80; as rightly pointed out by Sider (276), one out ofthe three manuscripts 
containing the disputed elegiac fragment, i.e. ms. S, which belongs to the best family of manu- 
scripts, features the first five lines that make up fr. 19 W.?whereas the others only contain lines 
6-13 of the previous fr.8 W. 

44 ΕΓ. West (1993) 11-14. 

45 West believes that frr. 1-4 W.?belong to the elegy composed for the battle fought at Artemis- 
ium and frr. 8-9 W.?to the elegy devoted to the battle of Salamis: cf. Rutherford (2001) 33-38. 
46 Cf. Rutherford (2001) 33-34. 

47 Cf. Sider (2001) 285-6. Rawles (2018) 111-3 has recently taken up again the issue of whether 
frr. 19 and 20 W.?belong to the Plataea elegy. He argues against their coming from thesame poem 
as the Plataea fragments; conversely, he thinks that they are part of asympotic composition un- 
related to historical elegy. 
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The above issues rest on the assumption of a Simonidean authorship. How- 
ever, T.K. Hubbard,“ who argued in favour of a Semonidean authorship before 
the discovery of the papyrus - in his opinion, the poet of Amorgos lived later than 
is generally believed“- does not think that P. Oxy. 59.3965 is conclusive evidence 
to assign the fragment to Simonides. The fragments contained in the papyrus 
cover different genres, which points to a possible post-Alexandrian anthology, 
considering the taxonomical precision of Alexandrian philologists. If this is the 
case, in all likelihood the compiler of the anthology confused the names of the 
two poets; alternatively, the Alexandrian compilers themselves might have con- 
fused them. Finally, the Suda’s testimony that Semonides wrote elegies as well, 
the similarity between Semonides’ fr. 1W. and the elegiac fragment, and the close 
relationship between the two passages (Simonides would never ‘copy’ a poem by 
Semonides, whereas the iambographer is more likely to have turned the trimeters 
into elegiac meter) are all arguments in favour of Semonides’ authorship put for- 
ward by Hubbard. 


5 Conclusions 


What, then, is the real contribution made by the papyrus? Hubbard resorts to the 
same criteria followed by philologists before the publication of the papyrus, cri- 
teria which have been already discussed. In this regard he wrote: 


[...] with the discovery of an important new literary papyrus, there is often in the rush of 
scholarly excitement a tendency to conclude that old controversies have been settled or that 
the new discovery may be of greater importance for some questions than it actually is.°® 


Papyri in turn raise interpretation-related issues: even when the author is men- 
tioned, or the papyrus contains a passage preserved in the indirect tradition and 
whose authorship has been firmly established, or the papyrus partially overlaps 
with another one that features passages whose author is known, ° the papyrus 
sheets are highly fragmented, and it is hard to establish whether they come from 
the same roll. Furthermore, the transcription and reconstruction of the text are 


48 Cf. Hubbard (2001). 

49 In Hubbard’s opinion the right dating is ‘late sixth-century’; for Semonides’ chronology see 
2 above. 

50 Cf. Hubbard (2001) 231. 

51 For these ‘objective’ criteria see Gargiulo (2011) 70-71. 
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somewhat subjective and, as a result, a given interpretation of the passages can- 
not be based on completely certain scientific evidence.” At any rate, common 
sense and a moderate degree of confidence in the available evidence, however 
weak, are very much needed. The reasonable words written by Parson in relation 
to this authorship controversy read: 


It had for long been argued by some that the ascription in Stobaeus, (ιμωνίδου, might refer 
to Semonides of Amorgos, known otherwise for his iambs; it was thought that the style and 
subject - recalling Mimnermus - pointed to a date earlier than the sophisticated Simonides 
of Ceos. Now it seems that the question is settled - or is it? You can wriggle: perhaps these 
papyri represent an anthology of elegy, not the elegies of Simonides; failing that, perhaps 
the Alexandrian editors mixed up the two Simonides. Well, yes, perhaps and perhaps. But 
why struggle? The evidence of fact, however weak, should carry more weight than the evi- 
dence of style, however strong. Here, it seems to me, two factors come into play. Oneis the 
dead hand of the past. The nineteenth century created the science of antiquity; what sur- 
vived of Greek literature was built into that towering positivist structure. Genres were de- 
fined, allusions recognized, literary movements constructed - all on the basis of a few fly- 
specks. Now, in that general crumbling of certainties which began in 1914, we have 
questioned many of those categories. And yet there remains a certain attachment to the 
fable convenue, the painful squeezing of maximum certainty from minimum evidence. A 
second factor forms part of that inheritance: the romantic belief that a poet is an individual, 
and an individual is a style. Once again, we think in general that we know better: not style, 
but manner; and manner relates to genre, genre to performance, performance to occasion. 
But it seems to me that there continues to be an underlying assumption of unity. Now Si- 
monides should stand as the counter-example: not one manner, but several, according to 
circumstance. Why should one of those manners not be a nice old-fashioned bow to Mim- 
nermus?? 


The elegiac fragment considered is a significant example of the issues associated 
with the attribution of Archaic Greek poems in general. Uncertainties surround- 
ing ancient poets and their timeframes, the supremacy of poetic genres over in- 
dividual styles, therecurrence oftraditional topics and the highly fragmented na- 
ture of most poems must be taken into account when attempting to establish the 
authorship ofa poem. As far as Archaic elegy is concerned, the reuse of poems in 
sympotic settings makes the concept of authorship even more blurred. 

Keeping the above observations in mind, it is nevertheless useful to try to 
ascribe a poem to an author while accepting the real possibility of error. At the 
same time, more attention should be paid to the contribution made by each frag- 
ment to our knowledge of Archaic Greek literature at large. 


52 Cf. Parsons (2001) 60-61. 
53 Cf. Parsons (2001) 62. 
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1 Introduction 


Over the last two centuries, Egypt has been the scene of a great number of exca- 
vations which have enormously increased our knowledge of Greek literature and 
culture, and Attic oratory makes no exception. What immediately leaps out, how- 
ever, is that this remarkable season was quite grudging of findings of works of 
the logographer Lysias, especially considering the number of papyri devoted to 
the work of the other two ‘giants’ of Classical Athenian oratory, Isocrates and De- 
mosthenes.! 

The copious number of speeches written by the most prolific among the an- 
cient orators seems to have amounted to the astonishing figure of at least 233 ora- 
tions.? Nevertheless, during the history of its transmission, this collection suf- 
fered severe reductions, to the effect that only 35 of these speeches have survived 
to the present day.’ 


1 A preliminary search on the LDAB and on MP? showed that there are around 130 papyri trans- 
mitting the work of Isocrates, and around 200 documents containing speeches of the Demos- 
thenic corpus (last checked on 24/04/2020). 

2 Cf. Medda (2007) 40. In Roman antiquity, there existed 425 speeches attributed to Lysias, but 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Caecilius of Calacte deemed authentic only 233 of them (cf. X 
orat. 8364). The exact number can be extrapolated from Phot. Bibl. 262, 488b, while Dion. Hal. 
Lys. 17 mentions generically ‘no fewer than two hundred orations’ (διακοσίων οὐκ ἐλάττους 
δικανικοὺς ... λόγους). To the present day, there are one 172 titles of speeches by Lysias, easily 
traceable thanks to the painstaking reconstruction put together by Blass (1887) 357-75, which 
have to be integrated with the ones in P. Oxy. 31.2537. 

3 Codex unicus for orr. 3-31 (the so-called corpusculum, cf. Dover [1968] 2) is Pal. gr. 88, gener- 
ally labelled as X, a manuscript dated to the 11% century (cf. Cavallo [1986] 127), today in Heidel- 
berg. This codex is entirely made up of speeches representing different genres and authors: 
along with these 32 Lysianic orations, one of which, the Against Nicides, was completely oblite- 
rated due to a physical damage of the manuscript, there are two speeches by Alcidamas, two by 
Anthistenes, one by Demades, and the Gorgian Encomium of Helen. Nevertheless, orr. 1-2 in Pal. 
gr.88 have been represented in other Mediaeval manuscripts as well: it is worth noting, as Indelli 
(2001) 198 does, how “la piü ampia tradizione delle prime due orazioni del Corpus Lysiacum 
rispetto alle altre trovi un riscontro nei pur scarsi ritrovamenti papiracei’: notably, P. Lond. inv. 
2852 + P. Ryl. 3.489 offers fragment of the AnoAoyla περὶ τοῦ Ἐρατοσθένους φόνου, and so does 
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The extant Lysianic papyri, despite being only 10, have proven to bea unique 
source ofinformation on what the corpus of Lysias might have been before it was 
cut down to what it is today:* as Obbink (2005) 104 pinpointed, while the Demos- 
thenic and Isocratic papyri preserve, for the vast majority, known speeches of 
these authors, among the papyri containing the work of Lysias known orations 
‘are significantly outnumbered by papyri of Lysian speeches that did not survive 
antiquity’. 

The place of honour among papyri dealing with unknown speeches, at least 
in terms of numbers, is certainly held by P. Oxy. 31.2537:° this leaf of papyrus co- 
dex, dated palaeographically to the end of the 2” or the beginning of the 3: cen- 
tury AD, contains the ὑποθέσεις of at least 18 Lysianic speeches which were pre- 
viously unknown to us - or known just from the title and small quotations in 
lexicographers - plus the summaries of four other speeches‘ preserved in Pal. gr. 
88 as well, for a remarkable total of 22 items. 

The aim of the present article, which is part ofthe work done on the original 
papyrus over a six-month period at the University of Reading, will be that of an- 
alyzing some relevant passages in order to make some inferences on the original 
purpose and readership of this document. We will seek, firstly, to understand 
how these summaries were composed, with the purpose of narrowing down the 
kind of information in which the compiler - and thus his public -- appeared to be 
more interested. Secondly, through a comparison of the differences and similari- 
ties between this set of summary and other ancient works labelled as such, this 
study will attempt to put P. Oxy. 31.2537 in its right position within the broader 
category of the ὑπόθεσις as a (sub)literary genre.’ 


P. Laur. inv. 3/284 B, while PSI 11.1206 gives some bits of the Ἐπιράφιος τοῖς Κορινθίων βοηθοῖς. 
This coincidence seems to show that “forse, non soltanto in etä medievale e umanistica, ma giä 
nell’Egitto del Π-- ΠῚ secolo d.C. esisteva un piü spiccato interesse per questi due discorsi’ (Indelli 
[2001] 198). Orr. 32-34 ofthe corpus were preserved thanks to extensive quotations by Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, while the Ἐρωτικὸς λόγος, reported by Plato’s Phaedrus and ‘probably a pas- 
tiche by Plato himself (Todd [2007] 5), is ordinarily labelled as or. 35 in modern editions of Lys- 
ias’ work. 

4 Cocurullo (2001) lists and analyzes six of them (P. Hibeh 14, P. Oxy. 13.1606, P. Lond. inv. 2852 
+P. Ryl. 3.489, P. Rain. 13, PSI 11.1206, and our P. Oxy. 31.2537), to which we must also add the 
already mentioned P. Laur. inv. 3/284 B, P. Oxy. 69.4715, P. Oxy. 69.4716, and PSI inv. 966. 

5 Rea (1966) 23-37. 

6 These are Lys. 8-11, grouped under the heading κακηγορίας but in the reverse order (cf. be- 
low). 

7 Van Rossum-Steenbeek (1998) xiii aptly describes subliterary papyri ‘as a subcategory of lit- 
erary papyri because, on the one hand and in contrast to documentary papyrti, the texts are usu- 
ally written in literary hands and their contents have certain links with literary texts. On the other 
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In the hope of having achieved a satisfactory result, it might be worth high- 
lighting the only certain and fundamental point in this discussion: whatever the 
exact original purpose of this peculiar list of summaries was, neither the perma- 
nent loss of the rest ofthe codex, nor the dramatically damaged state of the only 
surviving leaf of this manuscript had been able to obliterate the fact that, from 
5&-century Athens to the Graeco-Roman Egypt, the interest in the text of Lysias, 
the brilliant metic logographer that more than any other orator had been capable 
of portraying the everyday life of his adoptive country, was alive and well. And, 
judging from the substantial amount of speeches summarized in this papyrus 
which did not makeit to the Mediaeval tradition, even more prosperous and flour- 
ishing than it was ever going to be in the centuries to come. 


2 The Papyrus 


Before briefly exploring the contents of this papyrus, it appears necessary to say 
a few words on the material state ofthis document. The codex from which P. Oxy. 
31.2537 derives was compiled by a clearly experienced hand in what Turner/Par- 
sons ([1987] 22) define ‘formal mixed’.® This means that whoever commissioned 
the manuscript was able to pay a professional scribe to produce it. The papyrus 
is written both on the recto and on the verso, as is normally expected for a codex, 
and is 24.5 cm in height and 9.5 cm in breadth, ‘with margins of c. 0.5 cm at the 
top and c. 2cm at the bottom’ (Rea [1966] 23). 

Therecto is comparatively in better conditions than the verso, but the original 
number oflines - 48 on therecto and 45 on the verso - is preserved on both sides. 
The break which runs down the margin appears too clear to suggest that there 
was more than one column per page (cf. Rea [1966] 23), and althoush the possi- 
bility cannot be completely discarded, it should be noted that a format with two 
columns on each page ‘is used somewhat rarely in papyrus codices’ (Turner [1977] 
35), and is on the contrary more commonly employed in parchment ones. Moreo- 
ver, ifthe smudged spot of ink on the top margin of the verso is to be interpreted 


hand, the texts are not considered literary themselves because they do not belong to one of the 
traditional literary genres in view of their contents and/or style and because they give no evi- 
dence of literary pretentions’. 

8 Described also as Strenger Stil by Schubart (1925) 124-8. and as unciale bacchilidea by Norsa 
(1939) 21-22, who defines it as a ‘scrittura snella e slanciata, che sa armonizzare elegantemente 
il contrasto tra lettere larghe e lettere strettissime’. The most refined example is represented by 
P. Lond. inv. 733, edited for the first time by Kenyon (1897). 
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asatrace ofa page number (cf. Rea [1966] 23), it is worth bearing in mind thatthe 
top centre of the page was a preferred position for this kind of information (cf. 
Turner/Parsons [1987] 16): if there had been another column, the page number 
would have probably been between the two columns, and it would have been 
now completely devoured by the wide lacuna on the top margin ofthe page. 


3 The Contents 


These 22 Lysianic summaries are divided into seven sections according to the le- 
gal procedure, ? and are grouped together regardless ofthe supposed authenticity 
ofthe speech: the first section, which realistically started in the now lost previous 
page and was probably concerned with trials βιαίων, “for violence’, contained at 
least two speeches, while the second section deals with four speeches of the 
Kaknyoplastype, ‘for slander’, none of which is indisputably attributed to Lysias. 
The third subdivision, devoted to five speeches ἐξούλης, “for ejection’, occupies 
the bottom section of the recto and the top one of the verso, and is followed by 
two speeches whose typology is unknown, but which possibly represent cases of 
ἀντίδοσις, “exchange of properties’. The two following sections encompass, re- 
spectively, five speeches παρακαταθήκης, “for deposit’, and three ξενίας, “for 
usurpation of civic rights’, while the last one contained seven speeches of un- 
known type, of which only one is partially readable at the end ofthe verso. 
Despite its fragmentary state, then, it is clear that P. Oxy. 31.2537 presents 
many features of interest. As was briefly mentioned above, this papyrus contains 
the summaries of many speeches that, although evidently still circulating in 2°°- 
century Egypt, were previously unknown to us, or only partially known by the 
title or brief quotations in ancient lexica. What is particularly interesting, how- 
ever, is that among the material presented in this papyrus -- both known and un- 
known speeches - there are several orations whose authorship is uncertain. 


9 The organization based on the legal procedure is not a specific trait of this papyrus only: the 
same principle can be envisaged also in P. Oxy. 13.1606 and in P. Rain. 13 (cf. Medda [2003] 27- 
28), and vestiges of it are still visible in Pal. gr. 88: cf. Dover (1968) 7-11. 
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4 Some Instructive Examples 


One subdivision in particular can help to illustrate the compiler’s modus operandi 
in arranging the material, and to gather information on his summarizing style: 
the section containing speeches on slander (ll. 6-29 recto). This section encom- 
passes four speeches: two speeches Κατὰ Θεομνήστου, summarized together (Il. 
6-15), the speech Ὑπὲρ τοῦ στρατιώτου (Il. 16-22), and the speech Πρὸς τοὺς 
συνουσιαστάς (11. 23-29). These four speeches appear together also in Pal. gr. 88, 
but in the reverse order. ὃ 

Let us first consider the summary of the two speeches Κατὰ Θεομνήστου (Lys. 
10-11). As was only briefly touched upon earlier, this ὑπόθεσις is, strictly speak- 
ing, a Doppel-unößeotg, dealing both with Lys. 10 and Lys. 11 as two distinct Ly- 
sianic speeches." Scholars generally agree in considering Lys. 11 the epitome of 
Lys. 10: Harpocration himself seems to be aware of the existence of the longer 
version ofthe speech only,” and he does not even regard it without suspicion as 
an authentic Lysianic work.'* It might also be noted, in passing, that the fact that 
both the speeches are included in this set of summaries indicates the end of the 
25 or the beginning of the 3° century AD as the terminus ante quem for the undue 
inclusion of Lys. 11 in the corpus.” 


10 As firstly pointed out by Rea (1966) 23-24. It might also be noted that the fact that short 
speeches by the same author did often circulate together on the same roll explains why some of 
these ‘conservano un ordinamento stabile in tutta la tradizione’ (Cavallo [1986] 121). The order 
ofthe speeches κακηγορίας (Lys. 8-11) is quite clearly not completely fixed, but it seems safe to 
assume that they started to circulate as a unitary group at a rather early stage. 

11 C£.11. 12-13 ἐν au[potepoıg Aö-]/yoıg and, most notably, 1. 15 ἑξῆς. 

12 No major commentary on the work of Lysias appears to argue otherwise, and Lys. 11 ‘is ver- 
bally so close to Lys. 10 as to enable textual emendation in the latter’ (Todd [2007] 702), so that 
the fact that it was an epitome of the full version of the speech seems unquestionable. 

13. Orit could be that the fact that Lys. 11 was simply an epitome of Lys. 10 was so blatantly 
obvious to him that he did not really deem it worthy of his time. Furthermore, Harpocration ap- 
pears to be concerned mainly with the antiquated words found in the ample discussion on legal 
terminology in Lys. 10.16-19, which are notably missing in Lys. 11. 

14 Harpocration quotes the speech in six separate occasions, adding the words ei γνήσιος, ‘if 
[the speech] is genuine’, four times: Harp. «179, 201, rt 64, 76 (with the ei yvrioıog-clause), ε 106, 
05 K. (without any specifications). 

15 The fact that Harpocration never mentioned Lys. 11 encouraged scholars to think that it was 
produced after his time. According to Rea ([1966] 29), “this papyrus does not disprove that theory, 
but it is strange if the κατὰ Θεομνήστου β΄ turned up after Harpocration’s work on the orators 
and was accepted here without comment’. While it is true that the papyrus is not decisive in 
determining whether Lys. 11 was put together after Harpocration’s time or not, the fact that, even 
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The speech Ὑπὲρ τοῦ στρατιώτου (Lys. 9) is quoted once by Harpocration 
with the indication “εἰ γνήσιος '΄ and, although it is the second item in a series of 
orations under a heading that specifically reads as κακηγορίας, it shines through 
the whole speech that this trial does not deal with a δίκη κακηγορίας at all.” 

Similarly, the inclusion of the speech Πρὸς τοὺς συνουσιαστάς ὃ (Lys. 8) 
among the δίκαι κακηγορίας is, as with Lys. 9, primarily a matter of vague the- 
matic affinity.” The oration is defined by Todd (2007) 541 ‘the oddest of the 
speeches in the corpus of Lysias, and possibly of any Attic Orator’, not least be- 
cause it does not appear to be a forensic speech at all, it is not likely to have been 
written by Lysias, and there are even solid reasons to doubt that it was written 
during Lysias’ lifetime. Accordingly, then, the oration is never mentioned by Har- 
pocration. 

Another speech, Πρὸς Διογένην ὑπὲρ Ἀρχεστράτου περὶ χωρίου (ll. 8-11 
verso), the fifth and last speech in the section devoted to δίκαι ἐξούλης, is also 
regarded as dubious by Harpocration.?” Moreover, if the supplement πρὸς 
Alıoxalpn Ἰὑπὲρ οἰκίας, tentatively put forward by Rea (1966) 37 and highly con- 
sistent with the traces on the papyrus, is accepted in 1. 43 verso, there would be 


if it was, there are no comments on the matter seems actually hardly surprising, given that the 
papyrus offers barely any comment at all. 

16 Harp. δ66 Κ. 

17 Although it is clear that the speaker, Polyaenus, did slander the magistrates, it is also clear 
that he was never brought to court by means of a δίκη κακηγορίας — he was simply summarily 
fined. 

18 It is interesting to highlight that, although the titles of the speeches in this papyrus and on 
Pal. gr. 88 generally coincide, ‘the overlap [...] is not in this instance complete’ (Todd [2007] 546): 
while the Mediaeval manuscript reads Κατηγορία πρὸς τοὺς συνουσιαστὰς κακολογιῶν, P. Oxy. 
31.2537 only gives the bit npölg τοὺς σ]υν«εο»υσιασίτάς. Evidently, therefore, Theodorus - the 
“principal scribe’ (Sosower [1987] 7) of Pal. gr. 88 - or his sources justified the outlandish pres- 
ence of Lys. 8 in the corpus by clearly labelling it in the title as an “accusation of calumny’, but 
the compiler of P. Oxy. 31.2537 did not find this clarification in his sources, nor he felt the need 
to explain the presence of this peculiar speech among the ones concerned with slander. 

19 As Dover ([1968] 9) puts it, “the speaker of VIII is obsessed with what his associates have said 
about him’ (author’s italics), and the concepts of κακῶς λέγειν (883, 5-6, 14, 16-17, 19-20), κακῶς 
ἀκούειν (883, 15) and διαβάλλειν (883, 7, 13) function as a Leitmotiv throughout the whole speech. 
While considering the Mediaeval manuscripts, Blass ([1887] 378) was the first to notice that 
κακηγορία is, in this section, not much the specific legal charge joining together these four 
speeches, but rather some sort of fil rouge binding them in more generic terms, as a thematic 
connection that can be loosely envisaged, ‘provided that [the speeches] are read hastily and su- 
perficially’ (Dover [1968] 9). 

20 Harp. α 209 Κ. 
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here yet another oration of unknown legal typology on whose paternity Har- 
pocration (u 25 K.) was unsure. 

As for the other speeches, either they are so fragmentary that it is not possible 
to link them to any (partially) known speech, or, when the title is readable, the 
speech does not seem to be mentioned by Harpocration at all. 

At this point it should be sufficiently clear that the papyrus features many 
speeches on which Harpocration was, at best, suspicious. The presence of these 
speeches, and of several new ones, raises questions not only on the substance of 
this manuscript when it was still intact, but also -- and perhaps more interest- 
ingly - on the real nature of this papyrus and the purpose for which it was origi- 
nally compiled. 

The first impression is that the compiler is clearly not making a selection: the 
presence of new and dubious speeches suggests that he was not aware of - or 
simply not interested in — matters of authenticity. It seems, on the contrary, that 
he was compiling a list, some sort of annotated catalogue of all the speeches by 
Lysias which were available at his time. 

The impression is reinforced by the presence, on Il. 24-28 verso, of a 
Τραπεζιτικός. The existence of a Lysianic speech homonymous to Isocr. 17 is as- 
sured by Photius (a 2030 Th.), who quotes, in this respect, the verb ἀνομολογή- 
σασθαι, which does not appear anywhere in the Isocratic text.”! Whether there 
existed two different speeches - one by Lysias and one by Isocrates? - written for 
the two parties in the same lawsuit, or not, is perhaps open to question, although 
enough evidence that this had actually been the case has been put forward quite 
conclusively by Trevett (1990). What matters most for the present purpose is that, 
since - as will be further explored - there does not seem to be any kind of critical 
approach from the part ofthe epitomizer, it appears safe to assume thathehad a 
Τραπεζιτικός, clearlylabelled as the work of Lysias, available, and included it, as 
it seems, without questions. Furthermore, the impression that the compiler was 
indeed making a list appears to be encouraged also by the format of the docu- 
ment: the papyrus is organized in seven different sections, and each one is la- 
belled under a heading, clearly stating the legal charge and the number of 


21 And which, lamentably, cannot be reconstructed in any of its forms anywhere in ll. 24-28 
verso. Being able to supplement this verb in the text of P. Oxy. 31.2537 would have constituted 
almost incontestable evidence ofthe fact that the speech mentioned by Photius and the one sum- 
marized in these lines are one and the same. 

22 As was first suggested by Dover (1968) 21-22. 
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speeches summarized in each group.” Evidently, therefore, this feature adds up 
to the others and inevitably makes this catalogue look even more like a list. 
There is, however, another criterion that should be taken into account in an- 
alyzing the original purpose of this manuscript: the style. As a matter of fact, the 
way in which this papyrus is written and organized, and the decisions the com- 
piler made on the kind of information that should have been included and the 
one that should have been left out, sharply distinguish this papyrus from any 
other work containing summaries of speeches. There are, indeed, quite a few 
other ancient documents, characterized as ὑποθέσεις, related to rhetorical works, 
which ought to be analyzed to evaluate differences and similarities between 
them, and to consider whether P. Oxy. 31.2537 fully fits in this category or not. In 
her 1998 book, Van Rossum-Steenbeek analyzed a selection of ancient summar- 
ies, comparable under many aspects to the ones in P. Oxy. 31.2537, and came to 
the conclusion that the ὑποθέσεις she surveyed were meant to beread along with, 
and not instead of, the original texts. However, the possibility that the list of sum- 
maries contained in P. Oxy. 31.2537 was actually meant to function as a Greek 
Readers’ Digest, thus sparing the ancient reader the struggle of reading the tor- 
rential work Lysias in its full-length version, cannot be completely discarded. 
Strictly speaking, the first known ὑπόθεσις to a Lysianic speech is to be found 
in Dionysius of Halicarnassus’ critical work on the orator,?* where the argument 
to the speech is given prior to the actual text of the oration ‘to make it clear 
whether [Lysias] employed a proper and pertinent opening’. Perhaps even more 
significant for the present study -- due to the fact that they are, as P. Oxy. 31.2537, 
original ancient documents - are the ὑπόθεσις to Dem. 21 in P. Lond. lit. 179 (1*- 
2"d century AD), which Gibson (2002) 201 aptly defines as “ἃ rhetorical prologue 
and commentary’ which shows ‘predominantly rhetorical interests’,* and the 
two ὑποθέσεις to Isocr. 1 and 2 placed before their respective speeches in P. Kell. 3 
gr. 95 (4® century AD), probably the work of a schoolteacher,” which ‘offer sim- 
plistic summaries of the speeches that would serve nicely as brief introductions 
to the speeches for early readers’ (McNamee [2001] 907-8). Other later ὑποθέσεις 
are the ones put together by Libanius in the 4" century AD, whose ‘scholarly and 


23 E.g. in1. 6recto: κακηγόριας δ΄. 

24 Dion. Hal. Lys. 20-21. The word ὑπόθεσις ἰ5 also used to refer to a rapid outline ofthe speech’s 
occasion placed before the text in 829, and in Isoc. 9 to define a long paraphrase of the contents 
ofthe speech. 

25 Cf. Dion. Hal. Lys. 22. 

26 On the rhetorical (and grammatical) interests of this text, see most recently Otranto (2012), 
especially 162-5. 

27 Cf. Worp/Rijksbaron (1997) 28. 
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pedagogical agenda’ (Gibson [1999] 172) is clear, given the fact that the rhetori- 
cian himself describes his work as a preparatory reading, i.e. an introduction to 
Demosthenes’ speeches; the ὑποθέσεις to Isocrates found in the extant Mediaeval 
manuscripts and ascribed to Zosimus (5%-6® century AD), whose context is 
plainly scholastic and introductory; and the ones in the Mediaeval tradition of 
Demosthenes® and Isaeus, clear products of rhetorical schools, as the insistence 
on Hermagoras’ stasis theory goes to show.” 

What all these texts - slightly different in length, predominant interest, and 
target readership -- have in common is, without exception, their subsidiary na- 
ture in relation to the original text and a didactic tone which are, in more than 
one occasion, undoubtedly patent: two shared features that, despite the homo- 
geneity shining through these sources, do not seem to be constitutive parts of 
P. Oxy. 31.2537 as well. In this document, in fact, there is nothing to suggest that 
a subsequent reading of the actual speeches was encouraged by this set of 
ὑποθέσεις: it does not seem to serve as an introduction which aims at a better 
understanding of the Lysianic text, and no pedagogical or explanatory purpose 
can be envisaged. As a matter of fact, they appear to be a product concluded in 
itself, created to give a thorough, clear, and succinct overview of Lysias’ (pre- 
sumed) production, with no other aim but completeness. 

Once again, the section devoted to speeches on slander (ll. 6-29 recto) can 
help to illustrate this point. 

The summary of Lys. 8 (ll. 23-29) is the least useful to the purpose of the pre- 
sent study, and this is mainly due to the poor conditions of the papyrus in this 
section. This is particularly unfortunate, since the compiler’s approach to such 
difficult a text would have given us further hints on his working principles. Nev- 
ertheless, a few useful clues still manage to emerge. First, the scribe or his source 
evidently recognized the διαβολή as a key aspect of this controversy: Rea’s (1966) 
27 suggestion ölıa]ßA[n at 1. 24 seems, indeed, the only possible reading of the 
traces. Second, as was already noted by the editor princeps θα (1966) 30, ‘it is 
clear that the hypothesis states the situation in the most general terms and makes 
no attempt to explain the very tangled transactions which made the speaker 


28 As Canfora’s ([1968] 96) inventory of Demosthenes’ Greek manuscripts plainly shows, several 
Demosthenic manuscripts contained ‘altro materiale biografico-esegetico’, among which there 
were ‘hypotheseis anonime dei grandi discorsi giudiziari di argomento politico (che, quando non 
sono premesse alle relative orazioni, precedono i relativi “Commentari di Ulpiano”)’ (p. 19). 
These manuscripts clearly represent editions put together for the use of highly educated people. 
29 Cf. Meccariello (2014) 22-23. 

30 Although generally longer than the ones in P. Oxy. 31.2537, with the exception of P. Kell. 3 gr. 
95. 
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resign from his club’: no personal names — which, contrariwise, abound in the 
second part of the speech - seem to be stated, and there is no mention of the 
pledging of the horse, which was a quite decisive aspect in the speaker’s gradual 
epiphany of his associates’ dishonesty. As is seems, then, the compiler is trying 
to keep it simple and straight to the main issue: the speaker was slandered by his 
companions (ὑπὸ τῶν συνουσι[αστ]ῷν at. 24), who apparently said that he was 
associating with them against their will (μὴ θέλουσιν [nAno]ıäoalı at 1. 26). 

The ὑπόθεσις of Lys. 9 (ll. 16-22), the speech on behalf of the soldier, which 
is, to some extent, vague and necessarily poor in details, deserves nevertheless 
our attention by virtue of some intriguing and yet overlooked aspects. First of all, 
together with the ὑπόθεσις of the speeches Κατὰ Θεομνήστου (ll. 6-15), these 
seven lines form part ofthe best-preserved portion of the papyrus. Secondarily — 
and more importantly - this ὑπόθεσις is entirely concerned with the narration of 
the events, that indeed seems to have been, in light of what is possible to infer 
from the extant text, the chief concern throughout the whole papyrus. This fa- 
vourable concurrence of events adds to the fact that the ὑπόθεσις at issue deals 
with an extant speech, making it possible to outline, on the one hand, the rela- 
tionship between the summary and its respective speech, and on the other hand, 
the compiler’s synthesizing techniques. Gathering this kind of information on a 
fragmentary text is extremely useful precisely because, although the results are 
thoroughly verifiable only in uncommon occasions such as the present one, the 
general recognizable guidelines can reasonably be extended to therest ofthe text 
as well.” 

What clearly emerges from the analysis ofthis summary is that, although pre- 
cise verbal coincidences” suggest that the compiler was working with a text of 
the speech which was, if not identical, at least closely related to the one that rep- 
resented the origin of the existing Mediaeval tradition, there was at least one at- 
tempt to provide the reader with a slightly reworked version, whose main purpose 
was probably to make explicit aspects of the plot which were implicit in the 


31 Rea ([1966] 30) quotes Lys. 8.5 (βίᾳ γὰρ ὑμῖν ἐφάσκετέ με ξυνεῖναι καὶ διαλέγεσθαι). If Carey’s 
([2007] 481) conjecture [rAnolıäoalı is correct, the compiler seemingly conflated two verbs into 
one that implies them both. 

32 This idea has been expressed as an essential precondition of her work on Euripidean 
ὑποθέσεις by Meccariello (2014) xiii. 

33 E.g. καταλείγεί]ς (1. 18) - κατελέγην (84), ἐπέβαλλον (l. 18) - ἐπιβαλόντες (86), ἀρχῆς] δὲ 
ἐξι[οὐσης (1. 19) - ἐξιούσης δὲ τῆς ἀρχῆς (86) and the reference to the ταμίαι (1. 20), aterm which, 
such as ἄρχοντες, appears to be used in the generic meaning of ‘clerks’ instead of the more ap- 
propriate πράκτορες (cf. MacDowell [1994] 161). 
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narrative ofthe original speech.” Evidence of this way of proceeding can be eas- 
ily tracked down in the very first line of the ὑπόθεσις, where the compiler makes 
clear that the speaker had just got back from a previous military expedition: this 
detail, central to the understanding of the soldier’s rash reaction towards the 
magistrates, is never specifically stated in the speech, but it is, without much ef- 
fort, deducible from the narrative. This seems to suggest that the compiler, albeit 
not interested in matters of authorship and authenticity, at least wanted to get 
the story straight. 

It could be argued, at this point, that the scribe might have tried to make pa- 
tent some details ofthe narrative as a way of helping the reader during the exam- 
ination of the actual speech. But the details he underlines, as was said, are easily 
evincible: he never adds new information. Although, admittedly, the compiler’s 
remarks could help the reader reach a better understanding of the text of the ora- 
tions, this appears to be more of ἃ side effect than the chief purpose: the scribe’s 
primary concern is not much to clarify the text, but rather to relate plainly the 
contents of the speeches in what appears to be a literary product conceived as a 
means of knowing what is in the speech without actually reading it. 

Another possible clue which might corroborate this impression - that οἵ ἃ 
compiler who sometimes deduces details from the speeches and inserts them in 
his own narrative to make it flow more smoothly and concisely -- could be 
glimpsed through a confusion on personal names in 1]. 17, the first of this sum- 
mary, where the speaker, Polyaenus, is identified as Callicrates. This confusion, 
for once, could be not entirely the compiler’s fault, but rather arise from an ab- 
struse remark in Lys. 9.5, where the speaker informs the jury that the magistrates 
apparently threatened to imprison him, λέγοντες ὅτι “οὐδὲν ἐλάττω χρόνον 
Καλλικράτους Πολύαινος ἐνδημοίη᾽, ‘saying that “Polyaenus has been in town for 
no less time then Callicrates” ’.” As it is, the sentence admittedly makes little 


34 For example, in this papyrus the plural ἄρχοντες (l. 19) is employed, while in the Mediaeval 
text these public figures are designated with the rather cryptic οἱ δὲ μετὰ Κτησικλέους τοῦ 
ἄρχοντος (86). On the basis of Lys. 14.21 and 16.16, where the plural indicates ‘not the Nine Ar- 
khons but more broadly “officials” ’ (Todd [2007] 583), it is now preferred to regard Ctesicles not 
as the Chief Archon but as one of the generals, reading the term ἄρχων, more broadly, as ‘person 
who holds and ἀρχή᾽ (cf. MacDowell [1994] 157). Whether the compiler of P. Oxy. 31.2537 read 
ἄρχοντες in the narrow or in the broad sense is completely irrelevant, but it is interesting to no- 
tice that he simplified a potentially tricky sentence by suppressing the personal name and com- 
bining into one single definition Ctesicles and his ‘fellow-generals’ or ‘attendants’. 

35 According to Rea ([1966] 30), ‘it looks as if the epitomizer had a different text or drew the 
wrong conclusion’. Both solutions are in theory possible, but the sentence in itself is so 
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sense and is undeniably easy to misunderstand: what the speaker is clumsily try- 
ing to say is that the magistrates found his complaints meaningless, because Cal- 
licrates, presumably a fellow-conscript, had been residing in the city after his 
last campaign for the same - or even a shorter — period of time as the speaker, 
Polyaenus.° Evidently the compiler, while trying to extrapolate from the text the 
defendant’s name in order to set it out in front of the wondering reader, jumped 
to the wrong conclusion.” 

The summary of Lys. 10-11 (ll. 6-15) - which is the longest in the preserved 
section of this codex® - represents one of the most interesting sections of P. Oxy. 
31.2537. The compiler, after a brief statement on the only relevant event,” devoted 
the longer section of this ὑπόθεσις to highlighting the only notable discrepancy 
between the two speeches at issue. Half of this summary (ll. 10-15) is indeed 
solely committed to the mention ofthe difference between father’s and son’s ages 
in the two speeches: in the first one, at the moment of his father’s death the 


convoluted that it is perhaps enough to explain the compiler’s mistake, without postulating the 
existence of a concurrent text. 

36 It could even be argued that this pythoness-like sentence was the reason why, although the 
name ofthe speaker can, after some reasoning, be rather confidently worked out, the speech was 
known with such a generic title as Ὑπὲρ! Περὶ τοῦ στρατιώτου, since normally, in the Lysianic 
corpus, when names do not appear in the heading it is because they are nowhere to be found in 
the text: perhaps no-one felt sure enough about the name of the defendant as to immortalize it 
in the speech title. 

37 Itshould be noted that the compiler, at least in two occasions, drew a sign on the left-hand 
margin ofthe page to indicate the presence of textual discrepancies: first between ll. 13-14 recto 
(Kata Θεομνήστου a’ β), and second between 1]. 30-31 recto (Πρὸς ?), where there are good rea- 
sons to suspect that the name Εὐθυκλῆς was, in other versions of the text, substituted by the 
name Εὐκλῆς. The fact that, in this instance, no such device is employed could suggest either 
that the vulgate of this speech, at that time, was indeed different and that the compiler did not 
double-check it against the secondary version which, for some reason, was passed on to the 
Mediaeval tradition -- or originated at a later point in the tradition — or, more likely, that there 
was ultimately no concurring text: he simply misinterpreted a rough-hewn sentence which is 
admittedly easy to misinterpret, and surely not likely to be read twice by someone whose main 
concern seems to be not much accuracy in details but rather clarity in the general picture. 

38 With nine lines of text (not counting the speeches’ title), it is even longer than the ὑπόθεσις 
in 1]. 18-23 verso (consisting of six lines of text), Ὑπὲρ Εὐθύνου πρὸς Νικίαν α΄ β΄, which equally 
examines two speeches at a time. 

39 The fact that Theomnestus has accused Lysias’ client of having killed his own father is the 
cause and sole object of the trial: nothing else happens. The compiler could have described the 
previous sequence of trials, but this information was not strictly relevant to the present litiga- 
tion, and he probably found more appropriate to make his reader aware of the two potential 
chronological frames within which it was possible to set the events. 
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speaker was 13 years old and the father 67,“ whereas in the second one, the 
speaker was 12 and the father 70.* None of Lysias’ client’s refutation of Theom- 
nestus’ argument and none of his rather detailed remarks on legal terminology 
(cf. 8816-19) -- which probably played a central role in his rebuttal -- has made it 
to the ὑπόθεσις of this speech. Nonetheless, this dearth of information does not 
feel particularly striking ifthe nature ofthe text provided by this papyrus is taken 
into account: even a brisk reading goes to show that this document is not primar- 
ily concerned with any kind of ‘rhetorical analysis’ (Rea [1966] 25), but rather it 
aims to underline the main elements of the plot, in order to help the reader un- 
derstand the gist ofthe trial. 

In light of what has been said, it might appear surprising that, in this in- 
stance, there appears to be an attempt to depart from the nitty-gritty of the situ- 
ation and give some sort of comment on a detail in the text of the speeches. It 
should be noted, however, that this remark is connected to a discrepancy relevant 
not much in itself, as a textual feature separate from the recounted facts, but ra- 
ther in its implications for the content of the speeches, namely the chronological 
frame enclosing the events. Moreover, the fact that the ages do not match in the 
two speeches (ll. 12-13 οὐ [σ]Τυμφωγεῖ ἐν ἀμ[φοτέροις Aö-/yoıc) represents indeed 
the only difference between them, at least when considering the plot: this detail, 
then, could have been used as a sort of identifying mark to tell the speeches 
apart - orevenasa kind of ‘trivia’ information. 


5 Further Evidence: The Speeches For Euthynus 
against Nicias (ll. 18-24 verso) 


The idea of a compiler chiefly interested in the narrative plot of the speeches, 
strongly suggested by the style of the summaries thus far examined, seems to be 
supported also by a very interesting parallel: that between the double ὑπόθεσις 
of the speeches ὑπὲρ Εὐ]θύγο[υ πρὸς Νιϊκίαν α΄ β΄ (Il. 18-24 verso) and the sum- 
mary of Isocr. 21, the speech Πρὸς Εὐθύνουν ἀμάρτυρος, found in Stephanus Sky- 
litzes’ 12%-century commentary on Aristotle’s Rhetoric.” 


40 Cf. Lys. 10.4 and 27. 
41 C£. Lys. 11.1-2and9. 
42 For date and author of this commentary, see Wolska-Conus (1976). 
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As was probably the case with the Τραπεζιτικός, “5 Lysias and Isocrates had 
acted as logographers“ for the two opposing parties in the same lawsuit — Lysias 
for the defence and Isocrates for the prosecution. It is quite obvious, then, that 
the background story is the same for both speeches, as is confirmed also by the 
fact that Rea (1966) 36 was able to supplement the first three lines ofthe Lysianic 
ὑπόθεσις on the basis of Isocr. 21. This summary, as usual, does not strive to col- 
lect details useful for a rhetorical analysis of the text, but rather to relate plainly 
and straightforwardly the salient elements of this litigation. Interestingly, it 
seems possible that the last part of the ὑπόθεσις was devoted, as in the double 
ὑπόθεσις in ll. 6-15 recto, to the mention of the most notable - at least to the com- 
piler’s mind - differences between the two speeches summarized here. Indeed, 
in 1. 22 there seems to be a reference to the fact that in one of the speeches the 
orator, possibly Euthynus,” spoke ill of Isocrates“ (Ἰ[σοκρ]άτην κακῷς AeD:” 
once again, a nice fun fact’ about the speech at issue. Leaving aside the implica- 
tions of this remark on Isocrates, which would deserve a specific discussion ofits 


43 Cf. above. 

44 There are reasons to suspect that at least part of the ancient sources believed Isocrates to 
have also delivered the speech in his own persona. For instance, in l. 22 verso of P. Oxy. 31.2537 
Lysias’ client seems to be said to have uttered abuse towards Isocrates (cf. below), not towards 
Isocrates’ client. The compiler of this papyrus proves elsewhere that he (or his source) is aware 
of the fact that speechwriter and litigant -- at least in our extant court speeches -- do not often 
coincide: this is patent from the observation, added to the title of the speech Πρὸς Νικήρατον (Il. 
12-14 verso), that Lysias delivered the speech himself (1. 12 ὃν Λυσίας εἶπεν). The fact that the 
compiler considered this note significant appears to stem directly from his consciousness that 
this was a deviation from the norm, so his remark on Isocrates being reviled in court is in itself 
very interesting -- there could have been something, in Lysias’ speech, that led the compiler to 
believe that Isocrates was speaking on behalf of Nicias. Moreover, both Stephanus’ summary of 
Isocr. 21 and the wording of the Aristotelian passage seem to imply that Isocrates himself deliv- 
ered the speech. On this, see Rocchi (forthcoming). 

45 Heis said to be a better orator than Nicias in Isocr. 21.5. 

46 As Trevett ([1990] 25 ἢ. 15) clarifies, “although it is possible that the epitomist was saying that 
Isocrates abused Euthynos (or Lysias)’ it is far more probable ‘that in such a brief summary he 
would have confined himself to the contents of the speech, and that he is describing abuse of 
Isocrates contained in the speech’. 

47 Martinelli Tempesta (CPF 1/2** 974) points out that the traces on the papyrus are not entirely 
compatible with w, so there is a palaeographic reason to be suspicious of the most logical sup- 
plement, κακῷς, suggested by Cocurullo ([2001] 160) and Carey ([2007] 480). The trace as it is 
now - though of course one can never turn aside the possibility that part ofthe ink was scraped 
away over time -- appears to be more compatible with o, in which case the copyist might have 
got confused and written o instead of w (cf. Gignac [1976] 275-6). 
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own,“ it is important to notice, here, that the summarizing techniques employed 
by the compiler of P. Oxy. 31.2537 seem to share some revealing similarities with 
the summary of Isocr. 21 put together by Stephanus. 

While commenting on a passage in Arist. Rh. 1392 b 14-15, a section embed- 
ded within a discussion on possible and impossible used in arguments from prob- 
ability,“ Stephanus offers a brief summary of Isocrates’ Against Euthynus ° to ex- 
plain Aristotle’s use of a quotation from this speech.°' Stephanus’ summary, like 
the ones featured in our papyrus, is quite clearly mainly focused on the actual 
events from which the trial arose. Now, since Stephanus is commenting on Aris- 
totle, and not on Isocrates, his summary of the speech probably did not aim to 
encourage or make easier a further reading of the Isocratic speech: its purpose 
was just that of giving to the reader an idea of the contents ofthe speech, without 
actually having to read it, to understand what Aristotle was talking about. 

The fact that the information, the wording, and the structure of Stephanus’ 
summary are quite similar to the ones presented by the summary of the Lysianic 
speech encompassed in these lines could represent further evidence for the fact 
that the list of ὑποθέσεις compiled here might be a sort of annotated catalogue, 
whose purpose was the same as Stephanus’ summary: make the reader aware of 
the contents while saving him the struggle of reading the original work, just like 
the modern Readers’ Digest. 


6 Conclusions 


When it was still intact, P. Oxy. 31.2537 must have been a truly remarkable docu- 
ment. As a matter of fact, when one considers that only one leaf of that codex, 
retrieved by chance from a rubbish heap in Egypt, has handed down to posterity 
the plot of 22 speeches by Lysias, 18 of which were previously unknown, it seems 


48 This can be found in Rocchi (forthcoming). 

49 That is, ‘a rhetorical device used in ancient Athenian litigations as a means of persuading 
the jury’ (Fairchild [1978] 49). 

50 This text can be read in CAG XXI/2, 299: Ev τῇ τυραννίδι τῶν τριάκοντα ὡς ἐχθρὸς αὐτῶν 
διαβληθεὶς ὁ Νικίας τοὺς οἰκέτας ἔξω τῆς γῆς ἐξέπεμψε, τὰ δὲ ἔπιπλα πρὸς Ἰσοκράτην ἐκόμισε, 
τρία δὲ τάλαντα ἀργυρίου Εὐθύνῳ παρέθετο τῷ ἀνεψιῷ, αὐτὸς δὲ εἰς ἀγρὸν διῃτᾶτο. ὕστερον ὁ 
Εὐθύνους τὰ μὲν δύο ἀπέδοτο τάλαντα, τοῦ δὲ ἑνὸς ἔξαρνος ἐγένετο. συνηγορεῖ τοίνυν ὁ 
Ἰσοκράτης ὁ ῥήτωρ τῷ Νικίᾳ Kat’ Εὐθύνου ... εἰπὼν “οὐ δύνασαί τι εὑρεῖν». 

51 ὥσπερ καὶ Ἰσοκράτης ἔφη δεινὸν εἴναι εἰ ὁ μὲν Εὔθυνος ἔμαθεν, αὐτὸς δὲ μὴ δυνήσεται 
εὑρεῖν. 
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quite likely that almost all the other pages had been equally rich in new infor- 
mation on the work of the logographer.”? 

But ‘quantity’ does not necessarily mean ‘quality’, and the fact that the com- 
piler of P. Oxy. 31.2537 does not seem concerned with “εἰ yvrjoıoc-related’ prob- 
lems has been repeatedly pinpointed during the examination of this material: at 
least four ὑποθέσεις, and potentially even more, were not furnished with Har- 
pocration’s seal of approval, and were nonetheless featured in this collection. 

Rea (1966) 24-25 rightly pointed out that there is a possibility for Harpocra- 
tion to have been in Oxyrhynchus during the rule of Marcus Aurelius. It is also 
likely that, along with his host, Valerius Pollio, and his host’s son, Valerius Dio- 
dorus, the lexicographer had been part of ἃ coterie of intellectuals with a strong 
interest in Attic oratory” which revolved around the middle-Egyptian region. 
The presence of this ‘centre for oratorical studies’ right in 2°2-century Oxyrhyn- 
chus could lead the reader into thinking that there could have been a link be- 
tween that group of scholars and the set of ὑποθέσεις collected in P. Oxy. 31.2537. 
This, however, does not seem to be the case. As Turner (1952) 92 clarifies, in fact, 
“for their work such persons would not be content with less than the best availa- 
ble texts of Classical authors’, and the summaries presented in this papyrus not 
only do not seem to fit in this description themselves, but also appear to be de- 
rived from a collection of Lysianic speeches which had nothing to do with the 
erudite discussions on authenticity that were realistically going on in Valerius 
Pollio’s house. 

Moreover, along with the fact that the compiler of these ὑποθέσεις seems 
completely oblivious of questions of authorship, he also appears to neglect any 
kind of rhetorical analysis of the speech at issue. This lack of interest is particu- 
larly intriguing precisely because, on the contrary, a rhetorical examination of 
the key aspects of the speeches manifests itself as a prominent feature of other 


52 Either an unprecedented stroke of luck presented philologists with the only two pages in the 
codex which were abnormally rich in new titles or the presence of the summaries of a consider- 
able number of new speeches was consistent throughout the whole codex - or the whole section 
ofthe codex dedicated to Lysias’ work. 

53 Valerius Pollio wrote a Συναγωγὴ Ἀττικῶν λέξεων, while Valerius Diodorus was author ofan 
Ἐξήγησις τῶν ζητουμένων τοῖς ι ῥήτορσιν: cf. Turner ([1952] 92), who refers to Suda δ 1150 (s.v. 
Διόδωρος) and π 2166 (s.v. IIwAiwv), and to Phot. Bibl. 149 and 150 (nn. 1-2). A relationship be- 
tween Harpocration and Valerius Pollio seems to be confirmed also by P. Oxy. 18.2192, a private 
letter with a book request in which both a Harpocration and a Pollio are mentioned. On this pa- 
pyrus, see Otranto ([2000] xxiv-xxv and especially 55-61) and, most recently, Coles et al. ([2007] 
282-6). 
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known summaries of rhetorical material: for instance, Libanius’ ὑποθέσεις to the 
speeches of Demosthenes, put together for ‘the elderly and ill-fated proconsul of 
Constantinople, Lucius Caelius Montius’ (Gibson [1999] 173) around 352 AD, and 
the summaries found in the Mediaeval manuscripts of the works of Isocrates, 
Isaeus, and Demosthenes all appear to be introductory works, clear products of 
the rhetorical school, and influenced deeply by the rhetorical stasis theory out- 
lined by Hermagoras (mid-2°@ century BC). It could be argued that perhaps the 
ὑπόθεσις as a genre developed over time, and that the summaries contained in 
P. Oxy. 31.2537, being older than the ones just mentioned, were also, in a way, 
more rudimentary. Nevertheless, to undermine this assumption it is sufficient to 
examine P. Lond. lit. 179, a papyrus dated to the end ofthe 1* or the beginning of 
the 25 century AD which contains the summary of the Dem. 21 and shows inter- 
ests similar to the one presented by the later ὑποθέσεις mentioned above. P. Kell. 
3 gr. 95 (4® century AD) is, under many aspects, similar to P. Oxy. 31.2537, and 
seems to have been produced in a school context, a fact that could suggest a sim- 
ilar context for our papyrus as well. Nevertheless, despite its similarities with 
P. Oxy. 31.2537 - namely, the codex-format and the brevity of the summaries - 
P. Kell. 3 gr. 95 is remarkably different precisely in those characteristics which 
make it more likely to bea school text aimed at encouraging a subsequent reading 
of the speeches it summarizes: the ὑποθέσεις are followed by the original 
speeches, and the speeches themselves are accompanied by some simple mar- 
sinal comments.” Moreover, P. Kell. 3 gr. 95 seems to share with the other docu- 
ments containing ὑποθέσεις a subsidiary nature in relation to the original text 
and a patent pedagogical intention: two features that, as was highlighted above, 
do not seem to be sought for by the compiler of P. Oxy. 31.2537.” 

The only elements that appear to interest him, in fact, are the ones connected 
to the plot, the relation of the events relevant to the trial: once again, the section 
on κακηγορία has been particularly helpful in understanding this point, mainly 
because the conclusions drawn on the summarizing method ofthe compiler had 
been positively verified on the original version of the text - or at least a version 


54 Cf. Worp/Rijksbaron (1997, especially 28-30). 

55 Ofcourse, itis not possible entirely to rule out the possibility that P. Oxy. 31.2537 was indeed 
produced in a scholastic environment. However, along with the reasons mentioned above, it 
should perhaps be noted that Lysias does not seem to have been as popular as Isocrates and 
Demosthenes as a school reading. 
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that was really close to the text as it was transmitted thanks to Pal. gr. 88° - and 
consequently applied more in general to the remaining ὑποθέσεις. 

The impression that the compiler was particularly keen on relating, plainly 
and simply, only the facts relevant to the trial seems supported by the fact that 
even in the (very few) instances in which some sort of departure from the heart of 
the matter can be detected, the information provided could be explained as a sort 
of curiosity, a ‘fun fact’ that manifests itself as the most notable aspect of the sit- 
uation. Interestingly, these remarks appear precisely in the two couples of ‘dou- 
ble-unoß&£oeig’ featured in this collection: on the one hand, the discrepancy in 
the ages of father and son in the two speeches Κατὰ Θεομνήστου (Il. 11-16 recto), 
which represents, in practice, the only real difference between the two (at least 
with regard to the plot); on the other hand, in the speech Ὑπὲρ Εὐθύνου (Il. 18- 
23 verso), the curious remark that someone apparently spoke ill of Isocrates the 
speechwriter (ll. 22-23 verso). These details, then, could easily be explained as a 
service to the reader to distinguish between two speeches which dealt with the 
exact same situation. 

However, once the structure of these summaries has been examined and a 
subsidiary or introductory nature in relation to the full-length versions of the 
speeches is ruled out, a central question, that of the original purpose and desti- 
nation of this collection of summaries, is still left unanswered. Ifthe aim that Van 
Rossum-Steenbeek (1998) 161 identified for the selection of ὑποθέσεις she ana- 
lyzed was, consistently, that of accompanying, clarifying, and commenting on 
the texts they were related to, but P. Oxy. 31.2537 does not fit in this category, in 
which category does it fit instead? 

The short and honest answer to this question is, of course, that it is impossi- 
ble to know for sure. What is possible, however, is to try nonetheless and sift 
through some tentative suggestions. One of the most striking aspects that comes 
to mind, while considering P. Oxy. 31.2537, is undoubtedly its relative similarity 
with the inventories of books on papyri analyzed by Puglia (2013) which, in fact, 
‘sono quasi sempre modesti 6 semplici’, and reveal ‘scopi per lo piü praticienon 
filologici’ (p. 4), just like the ὑποθέσεις collected on P. Oxy. 31.2537. Moreover, 
although many of them appear to have been produced for private use, thus pre- 
senting a slapdash format which has nothing to do with the neat arranging ofthe 
material on P. Oxy. 31.2537, there are nevertheless some notable exceptions such 
as, for instance, P. Ross. Georg. 1.22, which is written more roughly but, as our 


56 That the text the summary was primed on was close to the one preserved by the Mediaeval 
tradition of Lysias is guaranteed by the fact that the discrepancy between the ages of the father 
and the son in Lys. 10-11 is mentioned in this ὑπόθεσις as well (ll. 11-15 recto). 
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document, appears to be featured on a piece of papyrus that was not re-used, but 
was meant exactly for the purpose of compiling these inventories.” The idea of 
aninventorial destination for P. Oxy. 31.2537 could indeed be fitting, also because 
the compiler, as was said, does not appear to be making a selection, but rather a 
list of all the putative works of Lysias at his disposal, since he includes a great 
deal of items regardless of their authenticity (cf. above). As Canfora (1995) 166 
emphasizes, for the speeches of the Attic Orators ‘non c’era stata [...] la determi- 
nazione |...] di un testo “ufficiale” ’, and the fact that in 2°%-century Egypt there 
could have been corpora of Lysianic speeches resembling what Dover (1968) 2 
denominates ‘Corpus G’, i.e. the collection of works on which Pal. gr. 88 was 
drawn - or indeed the elusive ‘Corpus A’, the (alleged) opera omnia of the metic 
logographer”* - is indeed quite likely, and it does not seem improbable that, at 
some point, there might have arisen a need or a desire to catalogue that astonish- 
ing amount of material. This was probably being circulated in single collections 
ofspeeches arranged thematically around the same legal issues, a mode of circu- 
lation that would be mirrored in the subdivisions in which this papyrus is orga- 
nized.° Nevertheless, ifthisis really the case, itwould seem improbable that such 
a huge number of speeches of Lysias could be contained in one single private 
library. Judging from this, and from the relative elegance of the format of P. Oxy. 
31.2537, this leaf of papyrus codex could perhaps be seen as part ofthe catalogue 
of a public library, such as P. Oxy. 27.2456, 27.2462, 33.2659, and 35.2739.°° We 
should note, however, that these catalogues were generally written on rolls, and 
were mostly arranged in alphabetical order.“ Moreover, none of them presents 
ὑποθέσεις attached to the titles mentioned. 


57 Cf. Otranto ([2000] 87) and Puglia ([2013] 89-90). 

58 As was mentioned above, Lysias was said to have composed 425 speeches. Assuming an av- 
erage of 22 speeches per leaf (the number we have in P. Oxy. 31.2537), this codex should then 
have been made up of c. 18-20 leaves (i.e. 9-10 sheets, cf. Turner [1977], esp. 43-54) in order to 
contain them all. This slim number of leaves could suggest that the codex, when it was still com- 
plete, might have contained not only summaries of speeches of Lysias, but of other authors (or- 
ators?) as well. However, as Cavallo ([1986] 123) has shown, ‘non s’incontrano fino allo scorcio 
del III secolo codici che si mostrino materialmente adeguati ad un contenuto ampio’ (author’s 
italics). 

59 Cf. above. 

60 Analyzed by Otranto ([2000] 51-54; 44-49; 29-38; 41-43). Two of them (P. Oxy. 33.2659 and 
35.2739) are dated to the 25} century, one (27.2462) to mid 254 century, and one (27.2456) to the 
late 2” century. 

61 Cf. Otranto ([2000] xii). It is worth noting, however, that P. Oxy. 35.2739 is not in alphabetical 
order. Moreover, these catalogues contained lists of plays (comedies and, in the case of P. Oxy. 
27.2456, tragedies). Alphabetical order would not make much sense for speeches whose titles 
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Other interpretations are equally possible. If P. Oxy. 31.2537 were indeed 
some sort of annotated catalogue, as the same structure of the headings could 
suggest, there might not be the need to think of the inventory of a library, public 
or private, but rather of the catalogue of a bookseller, whose business interests 
highly advised against a clear-cut distinction between γνήσιοι and not-so- 
γνήσιοι works of a given author. In this case, the short summary of the speech, 
with — when convenient -- an indication of the “fun facts’ about it, would have 
served as a sort of ‘teaser trailer’ of the oration, compiled in order to intrigue the 
potential reader - and lead him to buy a copy of the work at issue. The very neat 
handwriting and arrangement of the material, however, which are in sharp con- 
trast with other documents that have been identified as catalogues of book- 
sellers, “2 seems to discourage this hypothesis. 

Lastly, another possibility has to be taken into account. As it has been tried 
to pinpoint, the main purpose of these brief summaries seems to have been that 
of providing the reader with ‘condensed versions of texts’, and no ancillary rela- 
tionship with the original speech can be detected. If the most accurate definition 
of a Readers’ Digest is that of ‘a digested collection of information consisting of 
[...] material derived from or based on earlier writings, which is meant to be read 
for its own sake’ (Van Rossum-Steenbeek [1998] 161), it might not be desperately 
unconceivable that these ὑποθέσεις, unlike the ones analyzed by Van Rossum- 
Steenbeek, could, all things considered, fall quite nicely under that definition. 
The very format of this document - the codex, much more manoeuvrable and 
‘“user-friendly’ than the roll - seems to characterize the ideal reader for P. Oxy. 
31.2537 as someone who does not wish to read this work continuously, but rather 
to browse quickly through its contents and locate easily the item they are looking 
for. If this latter hypothesis is true, then the readership P. Oxy. 31.2537 was di- 
rected to (or commissioned by) was perhaps represented by that fancy (but per- 
haps not always erudite) upper class of the Oxyrhynchus region, which some- 
times could have been, as often happens today, too busy - or perhaps too lazy -- 
to read the entire monstrous bulk of the works of Lysias, but still had the desire 
to make a good impression and strike their equally rich, and possibly much more 
learned, friends as profound connoisseurs of the speeches of the famous logogra- 
pher. Provided, ca va sans dire, that no-one decided to ask too much. 


were usually more unstable than those of theatrical plays, and which were very often arranged 
according to legal procedure or thematic affinity (cf. above). 
62 Cf. for instance P. Vars. 5 v, analyzed by Otranto (2000) 97-105. 
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7 Appendix: Texts 


col.1recto, ll. 6-29 


κακηγορίας 5’ κα[τὰ Θεομνήστου a’ β΄- 
Θεόμνηστος ἐν δικ[α]στηρίω-:» εἴπε[ν c.13 Lite. 
τας αὐτοῦ τὸν πατ[έ]ρα ἀπεκτονέναι 
φησὶ δ᾽ ὁ κατηγορῶν τρισκαιδεκ[έτης ὧν τὴν ἡλικί-- 
αν πρὸ εἰκοσαετίας ὅτε ὁ πατὴρ [ὑπὸ τῶν τριάκον-- 10 
τα ἀπέθανεν. τὰ μέντοι τῶν ἐτῶν το]ῦ υἱοῦ καὶ 
τοῦ πατρὸς αὐτοῦ οὐ [σ]υμφωνεῖ ἐν ἀμ[φοτέροις λό-- 
γοις. ἐξαὴν μὲν γὰρ τούτω Ὁ ὁ νεανίας τρι[σκαίδεκα 
ἐτῶν ἐστίν, ὁ δὲ πατὴρ αὐτοῦ ἑξήκοντα [ἑπτά, ἐν δὲ τῶι 
ἑξῆς ὁ μὲν [ἐτῶν] δ[ε]καδύρ, ὁ δὲ ἑβδομή[κοντα" 15 
ὑπὲρ τ]οῦ στρατιώτου" 
ἥκων ἀπὸ στρα[τ«εξία]ς Καλλικράτης καὶ μ[ετ᾽ ὀλίγον 
καταλε[γεὶ]ς ἀντέλ[εγεν]. ἐπέβαλλον οὖ[ν ζημίαν 
οἱ ἄρχ[οντ]ες καὶ ο[ὐκ ἔπραξαν. ἀρχῆς] δὲ ἐξι[οὁύσης αὐτὴν 
Ἰοῖς ταμίαις ὡς κ[υρίαν ἔτι] οὖσαν παρέδοσαν, ἀλλ᾽ 20 
ἐ]πειδὴ οὐκ ἔπειίσαν αὐτο]ὺς δικ[αίαν καὶ κυρίαν 
Ἰημί[α]Ἱν αὐτῶ-- κριθῆναι, α]ὖθις κ[ατηγοροῦσιν: 
πρὸϊς τοὺς σ]υν«ο»υσιαστάς" 
Ἰπὸ τῶν συνουσι[αστ]ῶν δίια]βλ[ηθεὶς καὶ 
. Ἰάκούων αὐτοῖῖς 1 [616 Zi. 25 
‚Jun θέλουσιν [-ὄ 1 ἀσα 616 Zitt. 
᾿ Ἰδιαμαρτυρεῖ μη[δὲ]ν αὐτ[οὺς} c.12 Zitt. 
καϊκῶς ποιῆσαι a [ ] καὶ τοῖς α[ 
δύ[ν]αμιν: 


Aa 


in) 


AH 


col. 2 verso, ll. 18-28 


Ban ὑπὲρ Εὐ]θύγο[υ πρὸς Νι]κίαν α΄ β΄- 

Νικίας προσποι]εῖται [παρακα]τατεθεῖσθαι Εὐθ[ύ-- 

vo<ı> τρία τάλαντα καὶ αἸὐτὰ ἀπαιτ[ηκέϊναι, δύο μὲν εἰλη- 20 
φέναι, ἑνὸς δὲ ἀποστ]ερεῖσθαι [ 1 ὃσ τ μηδ᾽ ολ [ 

c.20 Μη. ]Jyov Ἰ[σοκρ]άτην κακῶς λε[ 

anne 1. ὑπὲρ [Νι]κίου λ[ό]γον᾽ 

419 it. ] τραπί[ε]ζιτικός" 

c.17 Iitt. τ]ραπεζί[τη-Ὁ] δικάζεται χίξ"ιλ 25 
c.19 Zitt.] μι. [π]αρὰ Κίττον τὸν [8]o0- 

λον 7 καὶ παρ᾽ ἑαυτῶι» [γ]ραμμαντ΄ (εῖον) 
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col. 2 verso ll. 42-45 


1.1.1. ὧν ζ΄: 
c.18 Με Ἰιοχ [1 ὑπὲρ οἰκίας: 
c.17 Iitt. ] ν εἰ. Ἰδικάζεσθαι πε [ 
c.17 || 1 un [- Ἰδησηει ‘En’ οἰκίας“ nv ul 
columnae finis 
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Davide Massimo 
Defining a ‘Pseudo-Plato’ Epigrammatist 


1 Introduction 


This paper will analyze the corpus of epigrams which were variously ascribed in 
ancient times to the philosopher Plato.! Scholars nowadays tend not to believe in 
the authenticity of these texts, and so they are defined as pseudepigraphical and 
their author is generally labelled as ps.-Plato. Pseudepigraphical literature is a 
fascinating yet complex subject, in which convenient labels often hide a series of 
complicated dynamics of textual transmission and cultural history.? Pseudepi- 
sraphical epigrams are no exception, and so it is with those ascribed to Plato. The 
ultimate aim of this paper is to analyze such dynamics, in order to sketch the 
origin and the history of this corpus of epigrams and thus to provide a satisfactory 
definition of the ps.-Plato label, with a specific focus on the erotic sub-group of 
epigrams. 

The only comprehensive edition of allthese epigrams is Epigrammata Graeca 
by D.L. Page,’ in which 31 epigrams variously ascribed to Plato areincluded. The 
edition was followed by Further Greek Epigrams by the same editor,“ which nar- 
rowed the selection to 24.° I will treat the subject with regard to all 31, since they 
all contribute to the overall picture of the corpus.° The sources of the epigrams 
are different: the great majority of them (29 epigrams) are in the Greek Anthology, 
one is in Athenaeus (epigram IX) and another one (epigram XIV) in an anony- 
mous Vita Aristophanis and Olympiodorus. Of the 29 epigrams contained in the 


1 I wish to thank the anonymous peer reviewer for the useful criticism which allowed me to 
improve the article considerably, as well as Luca Bettarini and Laura Lulli who supervised this 
work from its earliest stages, Marco Pelucchi (who is devoting his doctoral thesis to the pseudo- 
Platonic epigrams) for the useful comments and advice, the audiences in Bari and Oxford for the 
feedback, and Phillip Bone for proofreading the English. ITam of course solely responsible for my 
views and any mistakes. 

2 For some general considerations on pseudepigraphical literature, cf. the Introduction of this 
volume. 

3 Page (1975), from now on =EG. 

4 Page (1981), from now on = FGE. 

5 The reasons for this are given in Page (1981) 125. Of the remaining seven epigrams, six are 
included in the section Plato Junior (cf. below, section 6.3) 

6 I willsubsequently refer to the epigrams with the numbers in EG rather than FGE: cf. the table 
attheend. 


https: //doi.org/10.1515/9783110684629-004 
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Greek Anthology, nine are also present in Diogenes Laertius, three in Apuleius 
and others in later writers (for these additional sources, see below). Almost all of 
the epigrams fall into the erotic, sepulchral, or ecphrastic sub-categories (cf. the 
table at the end). 


2 The Authenticity ofthe Epigrams 


As mentioned above, pseudepigraphical literature is acomplex matter which en- 
compasses a wide variety of entities. Different labels and categories have been 
suggested, which do not (admittedly) cover all the existing cases of Greek and 
Roman literature: it might be useful to recall some of them.’ The greatest distinc- 
tion is between ‘intentional’ pseudepigraphical and ‘unintentional’ pseudepi- 
graphical works. The former category, which involves the actions of forgers, itself 
encompasses different cases, since forgers could ascribe a work to a third person, 
different from the actual author, or also to themselves; besides, this choice could 
be made for different reasons and with different intentions.® The latter category 
(“unintentional’) involves the occurrence of mistakes in the ascription, which can 
be of various origins (e.g. in the manuscripts, headings etc., or originated from 
authors with the same or similar names).? The existence of pseudepigraphical 
works and the criteria for ascertaining the authenticity of literary works were al- 
ready acknowledged in Antiquity, and in the same way one can distinguish cases 
where the doubts about authenticity go back to Antiquity (e.g. the most famous 
case of Varro’s catalogue of Plautus’ comedies), and cases in which the doubt 
only arose in modern times.’ The case of the epigrams ascribed to Plato is agood 
exemplification of the complexity of the pseudepigraphical problem: from the 
following pages, in fact, it will be clear that these epigrams fall under both 
macro-categories (‘intentional’ and ‘unintentional’) and exemplify their differ- 
ent sub-categories (i.e. different reasons for the ascription). At the same time, 


7 I will mainly refer to categories outlined in D’Ippolito (2000). 

8 An exception would be that of “unintentional’ forgeries, e.g. Theoc. Id. 8 in the reconstruction 
of Rossi (2000) who thinks that the poem is spurious but very soon entered the Theocritean cor- 
pus. 

9 Foran example of confusion between similar names, cf. the chapter ‘Semonides or Simonides? 
A Century-Long Controversy over the Authorship of a Greek Elegiac Fragment’ by Elisa Nuria 
Merisio in this volume. 

10 On ancient attempts to distinguish homonymous writers cf. the chapter ‘Distinguishing Ho- 
monymous Writers, Detecting Spurious Works: Demetrius of Magnesia’s On Poets and Authors 
with the Same Name’ by Pietro Zaccaria in this volume. 
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however, the epigrams demonstrate the inadequacy of the pseudepigraphical 
categories and constitute a peculiar case for several reasons. Firstly, the epigrams 
are poetic texts whereas Plato is known to us exclusively as an author of philo- 
sophical prose. Secondly, within the corpus of his philosophical works there is 
already a debate about authenticity for some pieces (notably the Letters). Lastly, 
this case is different even from the debates about the authenticity of epigram- 
matic texts (notably ‘Simonides’" and ‘Theocritus’):” in those cases, there seems 
to be at least acore of authentic epigrams. 

This leads us to the thorny question of the authenticity of the epigrams as- 
cribed to Plato, which involves different layers of complexity. The analysis which 
follows will show that the corpus is stratified, and the material has different ori- 
gins: it is therefore more sensible to distinguish the material rather than proving 
or disproving the authenticity of all of the epigrams a priori. Let us briefly sketch 
the modern approach to the authenticity of the epigrams before moving on to the 
next step of the analysis.” 

There were substantially no doubts about authenticity from ancient times all 
the way until the modern age, when scholars such as Hermann, Bergk," and 
Reitzenstein'° raised the first objections to the communis opinio, denying the au- 
thenticity of some or all ofthe epigrams. Conversely, authoritative voices for au- 
thenticity appeared in the first half of the 20% century, namely those of Wila- 
mowitz” and Bowra." It is only with Ludwig” that a strong case against the 
authenticity of a specific sub-group of the epigrams (the erotic ones) was built, 
which was then accepted and developed further by Page.” Ludwig’s main argu- 
ment, which is still held to be valid, is that the style of the erotic sub-group is 
plainly that of Hellenistic erotic epigram: ‘If the so-called Platonic erotic epi- 
grams had really been composed by Plato, they would destroy the apparent logic 
of the literary development - after the seventh and sixth centuries, decline in the 
fifth and the fourth, then c. 300, the revival with Asklepiades. This fact atthe start 
necessarily makes us suspicious about the tradition ascribing these love 


11 For Simonides, cf. Bravi (2006). 

12 For Theocritus, cf. Rossi (2001). 

13 In general, as a premise, cf. Page (1981) 125-30. 

14 Hermann (1839) 101. 

15 PLG1II295-9. 

16 Reitzenstein (1893) 181-8; cf. also Reitzenstein (1921) with a slightly different position. 
17 Wilamowitz-Moellendorf (1924) 1131. 

18 Bowra (1938) 395-7. 

19 Ludwig (1963). 

20 Page (1981) 125-6. 
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epigrams to Plato’.”' Specific arguments pertaining to the erotic epigrams will be 
treated in the following pages. It is clear, then, that the main argument against 
the authenticity of this group is a chronological/stylistic criterion.” A similar ar- 
gument can be applied to the other sub-groups (sepulchral, ecphrastic), with the 
addition that it is even possible sometimes to suggest an ascription to other 
known authors, which again denies Platonic authorship (e.g. the case of Asclepi- 
ades or Plato the Younger, for which cf. below). 

Having said that, one still has to consider the epigrams separately, with re- 
gard not only to their authenticity, but also to the reasons for their ascription to 
Plato and the ways in which they are ascribed to him. After recalling the anec- 
dotes concerning the alleged poetic activity of Plato, it will be convenient to treat 
the epigrams by their sources, which will allow us to distinguish the reasons for 
and manners of ascription and at the same time to sketch a chronological devel- 
opment, distinguishing in which age which of the epigrams were ascribed to 
Plato. 


3 The Anecdotes about Plato the Poet 


A series of different ancient sources report that Plato was a poet in his youth, be- 
fore turning to philosophy.” The oldest of these seems to be Dicaearcus, quoted 
by Diogenes Laertius: 


Εἰσὶ δ' οἱ καὶ παλαῖσαί φασιν αὐτὸν Ἰσθμοῖ, καθὰ καὶ Δικαίαρχος Ev πρώτῳ Περὶ βίων, καὶ 
γραφικῆς ἐπιμεληθῆναι καὶ ποιήματα γράψαι, πρῶτον μὲν διθυράμβους, ἔπειτα καὶ μέλη καὶ 
τραγῳδίας. 

Diog. Laert. 3.4-5, ed. Dorandi”* 


The sources mention poetic works of different genres, but not the epigrams, with 
the exception of Apuleius (whose testimony will be discussed extensively in sec- 
tion 5 below). Some of the scholars who tried to defend the Platonic authorship 


21 Ludwig (1963) 62. Similar arguments had already been presented by Fava (1901) 1-19, who 
extended the conclusions to more epigrams. Somewhat isolated in this context is the defence of 
the authenticity by Del Re (1931) whose arguments are often far-fetched. 

22 One might regard epigram X as a borderline case of a possibly pre-Hellenistic poem (which 
would not prove Platonic authorship per se), but cf. section 6.2.5 below for the specific problems 
of that. 

23 Allofthe sources are listed by Riginos (1976) 43. 

24 Dorandi (2013). 
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of the epigrams insisted on the interest of Plato in poetry.” Such interest is of 
course undeniable,* and one cannot rule out in principle that there might be 
some truth behind the anecdotes and that Plato might have composed poetry in 
his youth: however, the analysis ofthe data (as already stated in section 2 above) 
shows that none ofthe extant epigrams can be identified with this alleged poetic 
production. Even so, the anecdotes concerning this poetic activity of Plato are 
interesting and may have played arole in the ascription of some of the epigrams. 


4 Diogenes Laertius and Pseudo-Aristippus 


The most important source for the epigrams ascribed to Plato (apart from the 
Greek Anthology) is Diogenes Laertius. In the book on the life of Plato, Diogenes 
elaborates on Plato’s poetic activity and quotes 11 epigrams: 


Ἀρίστιππος δ᾽ ἐν τῷ τετάρτῳ Περὶ παλαιᾶς τρυφῆς φησιν αὐτὸν Ἀστέρος μειρακίου τινὸς 
ἀστρολογεῖν συνασκουμένου ἐρασθῆναι, ἀλλὰ καὶ Δίωνος τοῦ προειρημένου (ἔνιοι καὶ 
Φαίδρου φασί): δηλοῦν δὲ τὸν ἔρωτα αὐτοῦ τάδε τὰ ἐπιγράμματα, ἃ καὶ πρὸς αὐτοῦ 
γενέσθαι εἰς αὐτούς. 

Diog. Laert. 3.29, ed. Dorandi 


There follows the quotation of epigrams I (on ‘Aster’), II (on ‘Aster’), X (on Dion), 
VI (on Alexis and Phaedrus), IX (on Archeanassa), III (on Agathon), IV (on an 
apple), V (on Xanthippe), XI (on the Eretrians buried in Euboea), VII (on Kypris 
and the Muses), and XXXI (on gold). 

Diogenes’ testimony raises several issues. The main one concerns Aristippus’ 
work, which has not been transmitted to us except for a few fragments preserved 
by quotation. It is essential to our discussion to summarize all we know of this 
work, which has been carried out exhaustively by T. Dorandi.” Based on the ex- 
tant fragments, the Περὶ παλαιᾶς τρυφῆς was supposed to report anecdotes con- 
cerning the romantic affairs of tyrants (book 1) and philosophers (book 4), and 
possibly other well-known people, with the aim of discrediting them. It is clear 
that Diogenes believes Aristippus to be the same person as Aristippus of Cyrene, 
pupil of Socrates and founder of the Cyrenaic school. The mention of Arcesilaus, 
Polemon, and Nicomachus (the son of Aristotle) in the fragments, however, un- 
mistakably shows that the author cannot be the same Aristippus for 


25 E.g. Del Re (1931) 498. 
26 On Plato and poetry, cf. Giuliano (2005). 
27 Dorandi (2007a). 
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chronological reasons (it might be useful to call him ps.-Aristippus from now on 
to avoid any confusion). As far as this fragment is concerned, it is hard to deter- 
mine the exact extent ofthe quotation from ps.-Aristippus, i.e. whether Diogenes 
is quoting all of these epigrams from his work. Wilamowitz’s idea that all of the 
epigrams come from the Περὶ παλαιᾶς τρυφῆς had been accepted by several 
scholars, until Page questioned his position.” According to Page, only the first 
two epigrams were present in ps.-Aristippus and the repetition of φασί at 3.29, 
3.31, 3.33 denotes a plurality of sources. Dorandi agrees with this view but has 
some reservations about the third epigram (= epigram X, on Dion). Page also ob- 
served that the absence of the epigrams quoted by Diogenes in Meleagrian sec- 
tions ofthe Greek Anthology is ‘evidence (not proof) that they were not in the col- 
lection of pseudo-Platonic epigrams used by Meleager’ and so suggests that ps.- 
Aristippus might have lived in the early imperial period. This series of epigrams, 
as already shown by Weisshäupl,” must have entered the Anthology through Di- 
ogenes Laertius and not through Meleager. 

The ultimate issue is that we cannot determine precisely the modus operandi 
of ps.-Aristippus. There seem to be cases of deliberate forgery (cf. section 6.2.4 
below), but in the end we cannot tell if he already knew epigrams ascribed to the 
philosopher or if he composed some himself, or a mixture of the two. We will 
come back later to this in the analysis of some specific cases. 


5 Apuleius 


We have seen that Apuleius is one of the sources for the anecdotes concerning 
the poetic activities of Plato. In De dogmate Platonis, a passing reference to trag- 
edies and dithyrambs is made (Apul. De dog. Plat. 1.2, ‘picturae non aspernatus 
artem tragoediis et dithyrambis se utilem finxit’). A more relevant passage comes 
in the Apologia. In section 10, the author is drawing on Plato as an example ofa 
love poet: 


(6) Sed Aemilianus, vir ultra Virgilianos opiliones et busequas rusticanus, agrestis quidem 
semper et barbarus, verum longe austerior, ut putat, Serranis et Curiis et Fabriciis, negat id 
genus versus Platonico philosopho competere. (7) Etiamne, Aemiliane, si Platonis ipsius 
exemplo doceo factos? Cuius nulla carmina extant nisi amoris elegia. Nam cetera omnia, 
credo quod tam lepida non erant, igni deussit. (8) Disce igitur versus Platonis philosophi in 
puerum Astera, sitamen tantus natu potes litteras discere: 


28 Page (1981) 127 who builds on previous points by other scholars. 
29 Weisshäupl (1889) 34-38. 
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ἀστὴρ πρὶν μὲν ἔλαμπες Evi ζωοῖσιν ἑῷος, 
νῦν δὲ θανὼν λάμπεις ἕσπερος ἐν φθιμένοις. Ὁ 


(9) Item eiusdem Platonis in Alexin Phaedrumque pueros coniuncto carmine: 


νῦν, ὅτε μηδὲν Ἄλεξις ὅσον μόνον εἶφ᾽ ὅτι καλός, 
ὦπται καὶ πάντῃ πᾶς τις ἐπιστρέφεται. 

Θυμέ, τί μηνύεις κυσὶν ὁ στέον, εἶτ ἀνιήσῃ 
ὕστερον; οὐχ οὕτω Φαῖδρον ἀπωλέσαμεν; 


(10) Ne pluris commemorem, novissimum versum eius de Dione Syracusano si dixero, 
finem faciam: 


ὦ ἐμὸν ἐκμήνας θυμὸν ἔρωτι Δίων. 3 
Apul. Apol. 10.6-10, ed. Helm? 


Unfortunately, we cannot determine the source for Apuleius’ quotations. 
Whether it was a book of epigrams ascribed to Plato, the work by ps.-Aristippus 
or something else, he seems to know more than three epigrams (‘ne pluris com- 
memorem’). The reason for his choice of these specific three might be the pathetic 
tone, particularly suitable for his argument. 


6 The Greek Anthology 


6.1 Plato in the Garland of Meleager 


In the proem of his Garland (AP 4.1 = Meleager 1 GP), Meleager mentions 47 flow- 
ers or plants associated with poets whose poems he collected for his anthology. 
At 11. 47-48 he mentions the golden bough of Plato: ναὶ μὴν Kal χρύσειον ἀεὶ 
θείοιο Πλάτονος / κλῶνα, τὸν ἐξ ἀρετῆς πάντοθι λαμπόμενον. Gow and Page* 
suggest that the plant might be the χρυσόκαρπος (ivy) or the χρυσόξυλον (fustic). 
Einarson, however, believes that the plant referred to is the sempervivum arbo- 
reum, which is called ἀείζωον μέγα by Dioscorides (4.88) and, among other 


30 = epigraml. 

31 = epigramll. 

32 = epigram X, 1. 6. 

33 Helm (1972). 

34 Gow/Page (1965) 604. 
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names, ἀείχρυσον by ps.-Dioscorides (2.248); he also believes that the associa- 
tion is motivated by Plato’s doctrine of the immortality of the soul.” 

As far as the source of the epigrams is concerned, Page considers only epi- 
grams XI, XII, XVII, XIX, and XX to be situated in Meleagrian contexts.” In any 
case, Meleager clearly believed the epigrams to be authentic and according to 
Page he must have taken them either from a book circulating around 250 BC or 
from an anthology. Of course, the Platonic authorship, maybe already considered 
sound, must have been corroborated by Meleager’s inclusion and facilitated the 
inclusion of other epigrams in anthologies: that is to say, once Meleager’s inclu- 
sion had legitimized the existence of epigrams ‘by Plato’ it was easier to ascribe 
other epigrams to the same author. 


6.2 The Erotic Epigrams 


6.2.1 The Poems for Aster (I, II) 


The first two epigrams, I (AP 7.669) and II (AP 7.670), are rather well-known. 
Ludwig convincingly defined them as variations on the metaphor of the star as 
the beloved:?” epigram I expresses the desire of the lover to be the sky, in order to 
look at his beloved with a thousand eyes (and to be observed by him); epigram II 
compares the beloved to the morning star during his life and to the evening star 
after his death. The text of the first one is the following: 


ἀστέρας εἰσαθρεῖς, ἀστὴρ ἐμός: εἴθε γενοίμην 
οὐρανός, ὡς πολλοῖς ὄμμασιν εἰς σὲ βλέπω. ᾽8 


For the desire expressed, besides the parallels recalled by Ludwig (PMG Carm. 
Conv. 900-1” and the anonymous AP 5.83, 5.84)“, one can compare Theoc. 
Id. 3.12-13 αἴθε γενοίμαν / & βομβεῦσα μέλισσα καὶ ἐς τεὸν ἄντρον ἱκοίμαν. 


35 Einarson (1943); cf. also Kirsopp Michels (1945). 

36 Page (1981) 125. 

37 Ludwig (1963) 78-79, 

38 =epigraml. 

39 Εἴθε λύρα καλὴ γενοίμην ἐλεφαντίνη / καί με καλοὶ παῖδες φέροιεν Διονύσιον ἐς χορόν (900); 
Εἴθ ἄπυρον καλὸν γενοίμην μέγα χρύσιον, / καί με καλὴ γυνὴ φοροίη καθαρὸν θεμένη νόον (901). 
40 Εἴθ ἄνεμος γενόμην, σὺ δὲ δὴ στείχουσα παρ᾽ αὐγὰς / στήθεα γυμνώσαις καί με πνέοντα λάβοις 
(AP 5.83); Εἴθε ῥόδον γενόμην ὑποπόρφυρον, ὄφρα με χερσὶν / ἀρσαμένη χαρίσῃ στήθεσι χιονέοις 
(AP 5.84): dating the two poems is hard, but it is plausible that they are Hellenistic (as Ludwig 
thinks). 
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The second epigram is the following: 


ἀστὴρ πρὶν μὲν ἔλαμπες Evi ζωοῖσιν ἑῷος, 
νῦν δὲ θανὼν λάμπεις ἕσπερος ἐν φθιμένοις. “' 


The poem is better understood in light of two Greek conceptions, the identifica- 
tion of the morning star with the evening star,“ and the possibility of the de- 
parted of dwelling in a star or becoming a star.” 

Diogenes and Apuleius, before quoting epigram I, express their belief that 
the poem is addressed to a youth called Aster. The wordplay would presuppose a 
common anecdote about a youth loved by Plato who shared a passion for astron- 
omy, an anecdote not attested anywhere. It is possible instead that ‘Aster’ isan 
invention of someone, maybe ps.-Aristippus, who might just have reinterpreted 
two pre-existing poems (anonymous or by other authors), and the pairing of the 
poems might have a more recent origin (that is to say, they might have not been 
conceived as a pair). 


6.2.2 Agathon, Alexis, Phaedrus (Ill, VI) 


Epigram III (AP 5.77) is the famous kiss-epigram for a certain Agathon, in which 
the speaking voice describes his soul coming out of the body during the kiss:** 


τὴν ψυχὴν Ἀγάθωνα φιλῶν ἐπὶ χείλεσιν ἔσχον" 
ἦλθε γὰρ ἡ τλήμων ὡς διαβησομένη. 


The name Agathon must have triggered or allowed the ascription to Plato by ref- 
erence to the famous tragedian of the same name, who also features in Plato’s 
Symposium, as shown also by the lemma in the Anthology (εἰς Ἀγάθωνα τὸν 


41 = epigram II. 

42 Which according to ancient sources was first stated by Parmenides (fr. 28A 116 D.- K.) and 
Ibycus (PMG 331). The problem was probably discussed by Callimachus (fr. 442 Pfeiffer), who 
also alluded to it in the Hecale (F 291.3 Pfeiffer = fr. 113 Hollis). The evening star is deemed as the 
most beautiful already in Hom. Il. 22.317-8, οἷος δ᾽ αστὴρ εἶσι μετ᾽ ἀστράσι νυκτὸς ἀμολγῷ / 
ἕσπερος, ὃς κάλλιστος Ev οὐρανῷ ἵσταται ἀστήρ. 

43 E.g. Ar. Pax 832-3 οὐκ ἦν ἄρ᾿ οὐδ᾽ἃ λέγουσι, κατὰ τὸν ἀέρα / ὡς ἀστέρες γιγνόμεθ᾽, ὅταν τις 
ἀποθάνῃ; (cf. Olson [1998] ad loc. for more sources and parallels). 

44 For this image, Page (1981) 163 recalls several parallels, e.g. Bion Epitaph. Adon. 11]. 46-47 
τοσσοῦτον με φίλησον ὅσον ζώει τὸ φίλημα, / ἄχρις ἀποψύχῃς ἐς ἐμὸν στόμα, κείς ἐμὸν ἧπαρ / 
πνεῦμα τεὸν ῥεύσῃ (...). 
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μαθητὴν αὐτοῦ). As it has been pointed out,“ however, it seems that Agathon 
was born around 448/447 BC and was therefore some 20 years older than Plato: 
this would be rather strange for the standard of Greek erotic poetry,“ where usu- 
ally it is the older ἐραστής who addresses love poetry to the younger ἐρώμενος. 
The possibility of a Platonic authorship was reported by Aulus Gellius, who re- 
marks before quoting the epigram: 


celebrantur duo isti Graeci versiculi multorumque doctorum hominum memoria dignantur 
quod sint lepidissimi et venustissimae brevitatis. Neque adeo pauci sunt scriptores qui 
quidem eos Platonis esse philosophi adfirment, quibus ille adolescens luserit, cum tra- 
goediis quoque eodem tempore faciendis praeluderet. 

Gell. NA 19.11.1, ed. Marshall” 


Something similar happens with epigram VI (AP 7.100), a love epigram on Alexis 
and Phaedrus: 


Νῦν, ὅτε μηδὲν Ἄλεξις ὅσον μόνον εἶφὅτι καλός, 
ὦπται καὶ πάντῃ πᾶς τις ἐπιστρέφεται. 

Θυμέ, τί μηνύεις κυσὶν ὀστέον, εἶτ᾿ ἀνιήσῃ. 
ὕστερον; οὐχ οὕτω Φαῖδρον ἀπωλέσαμεν; 


To declare a youth καλός had a clear erotic value, as shown by Attic vase inscrip- 
tions“ and erotic epigrams,“” and that is a fundamental point of the poem. The 
names mentioned are both connected to Plato in some way: Phaedrus is obvi- 
ously the name of Socrates’ pupil, after whom the dialogue is named; as for 
Alexis, Diogenes Laertius, before the section with the epigrams ascribed to Plato, 
quotes two passages concerning Plato by the comic poet Alexis (probably believ- 
ing that the same Alexis is dealt with). Here too the identification is impossible, 
given that Phaedrus was 20 years older than Plato and Alexis more than 50 years 
younger. Two options stand out: either a love poem by someone else featuring 
two boys named Phaedrus and Alexis was ascribed to Plato (due to the names) or 
such a poem was deliberately written picking two names which could be referred 
to Plato. 


45 E.g. Ludwig (1963) 71. 

46 Cf. 39 Agathon 13 in TrGFI. 

47 Cf. Marshall (1968). After quoting epigram III, Gellius then presents an interesting Latin 
poem inspired by this epigram (usually called “incerti odarium’), whose authorship has much 
been discussed and for which cf. Setaioli (2015) with bibliography. 

48 Cf. Dover (1978) 120-2. 

49 E.g. the anonymous AP 12.130, 11. 1-2 εἶπα καὶ αὖ πάλιν εἶπα’ “Καλός, καλός᾽. Ἀλλἔτι φήσω, / 
ὡς καλός, ὡς χαίεις ὄμμασι Δωσίθεος. 
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6.2.3 The Apple, Xanthippe, and Philodemus (IV, V) 


Epigrams IV (= AP 5.79) and V (= AP 5.80) draw on the common theme of the 
apple as a love-token:°° epigram IV is the offer of an apple to a woman with the 
invite to give up her virginity since she will soon wither, just like the apple;°' ep- 
igram V is a love-message sent with an apple to a certain Xanthippe. The text of 
the two is the following: 


Τῷ μήλῳ βάλλω σε: σὺ δ᾽, εἰ μὲν ἑκοῦσα φιλεῖς με, 
δεξαμένη τῆς σῆς παρθενίης μετάδος: 

εἰ δ ἄρ᾽ ὃ μὴ γίγνοιτο νοεῖς, τοῦτ αὐτὸ λαβοῦσα 
σκέψαι τὴν ὥρην ὡς ὀλιγοχρόνιος. 2 


Μῆλον ἐγώ: βάλλει με φιλῶν σέ τις: ἀλλ ἐπίνευσον, 
Ξανθίππη᾽ κἀγὼ καὶ σὺ μαραινόμεθα. 5" 


Now, while epigram IV is given the heading τοῦ αὐτοῦ (scil. Πλάτωνος) in the 
Anthology, the authorship of epigram V is more complicated, since it is ascribed 
to Plato in P, but to Philodemus in Pl. 

A further element is added by P. Oxy. 54.3724, a papyrus which presents a 
series of complex issues.°° The most persuasive hypothesis is that it is a fragment 
of a scroll which was reused by someone to create a personal anthology of epi- 
grams. Between the recto and the verso it contains 175 epigrammatic incipits, of 
which 31 were already known (25 of these of certain Philodemean authorship, 
others unknown). Some scholars believe that all of the epigrams mentioned in 
the papyrus are by Philodemus,° though this is up for debate. One of these epi- 
grammatic incipits is μῆλον ἐγὼ πέμί(πει), which is very similar to the incipit of 
epigram V (μῆλον ἐγὼ βάλλει). Though the epigram on the papyrus might be an 


50 For which cf. Gow (1952) on Theoc. Id. 5.88: among the most well-known Hellenistic exam- 
ples, apart from several places in Theocritus (listed by Gow), there is the story of Acontius and 
Cydippe in Callimachus (frr. 67-75 Pfeiffer / Harder = frr. 166-74 Massimilla). 

51 A notable parallel for this is Asclepiades, AP 5.85, φείδῃ παρθενίης. Καὶ τί πλέον; οὐ γὰρ ἐς 
Ἅιδην / ἐλθοῦσ᾽ εὐρήσεις τὸν φιλέοντα, κόρη. / Ev ζωοῖσι τὰ τερπνὰ τὰ Κύπριδος: Ev δ᾽ Ἀχέροντι { 
ὀστέα καὶ σποδιή, παρθένε, κεισόμεθα. 

52 =epigram IV. 

53 Cameron and Sider prefer the reading πέμπει, for which see below in this paragraph. 

54 =epigram V. 

55 The editio princeps is by Parsons in Coles et al. (1987). The most recent study of the papyrus 
is Maltomini (2003). 

56 So Cameron (1993); Sider (1997) 203-5 believes that most of the incipits are of epigrams by 
Philodemus. 
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epigram with a similar opening (a common feature of the genre), it is also possible 
that the two epigrams are the same (and that βάλλει is a better reading).” 

According to Sider,°® only three possibilities exist with regard to the epigram 
ascribed to Plato: (a) that it was composed by someone directly under the name 
of Plato; (b) that it was anonymous and based on the name Xanthippe was vari- 
ously ascribed to Plato or Philodemus; (c) that it was composed by Philodemus 
and then ascribed by someone else to Plato on the basis of the name Xanthippe. 
Sider later re-affirmed the third possibility as the most likely.” Cameron,‘ build- 
ing on this view, suggested the following dynamic: the epigram, originally by 
Philodemus, allowed the ascription to Plato because of the presence ofthe name 
Xanthippe, and consequently someone ascribed to Plato also epigram IV which 
is very similar in theme. 


6.2.4 A Deliberate Forgery: The Poem for Archeanassa (IX) 


Epigram IX is a most peculiar case. It is an erotic epigram for the hetaera Arche- 
anassa which is quoted by Athenaeus (13.589c, ὁ δὲ καλὸς ἡμῖν Πλάτων οὐκ 
Ἀρχεάνασσαν τὴν KoAopwvlav ἑταίραν ἠγάπα; ὡς καὶ ἄιδειν εἰς αὐτὴν τὰδε) and 
by Diogenes Laertius as Platonic. Its absence from the Greek Anthology is only 
apparent: it is plainly an adaptation from AP 7.217 (= Asclepiades of Samos 41 
GP). The genesis of the epigram has been outlined persuasively by Ludwig: the 
original epigram by Asclepiades is an epitaph for the hetaera Archeanassa, which 
has been turned into an erotic epigram by partial changes to some lines. 

It might be useful to compare the two versions. The original by Asclepiades:® 


Ἀρχεάνασσαν ἔχω, τὰν ἐκ Κολοφῶνος ἑταίραν 
ἃς καὶ ἐπὶ ῥυτίδων ὁ γλυκὺς ἕζετ᾽ Ἔρως. 

ü νέον ἥβας ἄνθος ἀποδρέψαντες ἐρασταί 
πρωτοβόλου, δι'ὅσας ἤλθετε πυρκαϊᾶς. 


57 Cameron (1993) believes so and adduces to this argument the translation of Epigr. Bob. 32, 
‘malum ego: mittit me quidam tibi munus amator’. Cf. also Mariotti (1967). 

58 Sider (1987) 321. 

59 Sider (1989) 234. 

60 Cameron (1993) 386-7. 

61 Ludwig (1963). 

62 Ludwig recalls the similar example of “Empedocles’ Iand ‘Simonides’ AP 7.508). 

63 The text is that of Sens (2011) who prefers to generalize the Doric forms even if they are not 
consistent in the manuscript tradition, cf. below. 
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The version quoted by Athenaeus: “ 


Apxeavaooav ἔχω, τὴν ἐκ Κολοφῶνος ἑταίρην 
ἧς καὶ ἐπὶ ῥυτίδων πικρὸς ἔπεστιν Ἔρως: 

ἁ δειλοὶ νεότητος ἀπαντήσαντες ἐκείνης 
πρωτοπλόου, δι'ὅσης ἤλθετε πυρκαϊῆς. 


The speaking voice of the original epigram is the tomb οἵ Archeanassa, which 
holds (ἔχω) her body. The same verb is to be understood in the imitation as ‘pos- 
sess’ in an erotic sense. The past form ἕζετί(ο) 5 has been changed to ἔπεστιν to 
make the courtesan still alive (Diogenes’ version, however, has ἕζετο δριμύς). 
Then, the Eros ofthe second line becomes πικρός, having been γλυκύς, and con- 
sequently δειλοί has been inserted in the third line: it would have been odd to say 
that the past lovers had experienced a sweeter love. A general change to Ionic 
forms from Doric ones can also be observed.‘ The overall message of the new 
epigram is an expression of love for an old courtesan, whose current lover (the 
speaking voice) wonders how harsh she was in her youth if she is still πικρός in 
her old age. It is also interesting to observe that the imitation was known to the 
so-called Corrector (C) ofthe Anthology, who inserted the variants in the margin 
of Asclepiades’ epigram. 

The epigram is cleverly adapted. The image of love as a flower to pick is re- 
placed by the metaphor of sailing (npwroßöAov to πρωτοπλόου), thus creating a 
neat contrast between water and fire imagery. The theme of the attractiveness of 
the courtesan despite her old age is picked up by Philodemus in AP 5.13 and in- 
spired later epigrammatists. We do not know the author of the second epigram 
(one might suspect ps.-Aristippus), but at any rate he was no clumsy poet. His 
work clearly shows that in the formation of the corpus of the epigrams deliberate 
forgeries occurred. 


6.2.5 The Epitaph for Dion of Syracuse (X) 


Epigram X (= AP 7.99, an epitaph for Dion of Syracuse with a final expression of 
love) is a borderline case, since it isthe epigram which raised most doubts about 
its possible authenticity: 


64 1 quote the text according to FGE. 

65 According to Sens (2011) 283, the form ἕζετ᾽ is in itself ambiguous because it could stand both 
for ἕζετο and ἕζεται and this would be a deliberate choice of Asclepiades. 

66 One must, however, take into account Sens’ warning that his text generalizes Doric forms 
which are not uniform in the manuscript tradition: cf. Sens (2011) Ixv-Ixxii. 
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δάκρυα μὲν Ἑκάβῃ τε καὶ Ἰλιάδεσσι γυναιξί 
Μοῖραι ἐπέκλωσαν δὴ τότε γειναμέναις, 

σοὶ δέ, Δίων, ῥέξαντι καλῶν ἐπινίκιον ἔργων 
δαίμονες εὐρείας ἐλπίδας ἐξέχεαν. 

κεῖσαι δ'εὐρυχόρῳ ἐν πατρίδι τίμιος ἀστοῖς, 
ὦ ἐμὸν ἐκμήνας θυμὸν ἔρωτι Δίων. 


The epigram is also quoted by Diogenes Laertius, Apuleius (only the last 11π6) 7 
and Suidas (ll. 1-2, s.v. γειναμέναις, y 214). Diogenes adds that the epitaph was 
inscribed on the tomb of Dion at Syracuse (καὶ ἐπιγεγράφθαι φησὶν Iscil. 
Ἀρίστιππος] ἐν Συρακούσαις ἐπὶ τῷ τάφῳ), which has been rejected by modern 
scholars. 

In the last century, two scholars have tried in slightly different ways to argue 
for the authenticity of this specific epigram. Bowra“® argued that the epigram 
bears resemblances to several Platonic passages, especially Letter 7, so strong 
that its author cannot be anyone but Plato; he also argues that the mention of 
Eros in the last line must be intended in the sense of philosophical Eros. H. 
Herter,® on the other hand, while reprising some of Bowra’s arguments, shifted 
the focus to the contrast between Moirai and the daimones and his ultimate inter- 
pretation of the epigram is that Plato, the speaking voice, is genuinely saddened 
by the death of Dion and cannot do anything but blame a superior entity for it. 
Bowra’s explanation was deemed to be perfectly convincing by Ludwig, who be- 
lieves the Dion epigram to be the only possibly authentic epigram of the corpus. 
Only Page denied its authenticity,”° stating that the Eros of this epigram can only 
have sexual connotations, and defining the style ofthe epigram as mediocre. 

It will be useful to carry out an analysis of the text before discussing the al- 
leged authenticity. Firstly, it might be rash to define the style ofthe poem as me- 
diocre.’' The diction presents Homeric echoes: the plural form Ἰλιάδεσσι, the 
forms ῥέξαντι for which cf. Homeric ῥέξαι, ῥέξειν, ῥέξομεν, and ἐξέχεαν for which 
cf. Homeric ἔχεαν, the Homeric adjective εὐρύχορος. Secondly, the phrasing is 
not clumsy: a parallel structure can be observed in δάκρυα ... Ἑκάβῃ TE Kal 
Ἰλιάδεσσι γυναιξί Μοῖραι ἐπέκλωσαν... σοὶ δέ, Δίων... δαίμονες εὐρείας ἐλπίδας 
ἐξέχεαν (object, addressee, verb in the aorist + addressee, object, verb in the 


67 Cf. section 5 above. 

68 Bowra (1938). 

69 Herter (1944). 

70 Page (1981) 169. 

71 The only oddity which resists any objection is really ῥέξαντι καλῶν ἐπινίκιον ἔργων: gener- 
ally, ἐπινίκιον only means victory song in the singular, while the plural ἐπινίκια means sacrifices 
for the victory, and the verb here should go with the latter meaning. 
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aorist). Finally, Page’s criticism of the expression εὐρείας ἐλπίδας ἐξέχεαν (to be 
understood as they spilt wide hopes) might be unjustified. The sense of ἐκχέω 
meaning disperse is not unparalleled: cf. e.g. Aesch. Pers. 826 μηδέ τις ... ἄλλων 
ἐρασθεὶς ὄλβον ἐκχέηι μέγαν, Soph. ΕἸ. 1291 τὰ δ᾽ ἐκχεῖ, τὰ δὲ διασπείρει μάτην, 
Pl. Resp. 5530. καὶ ἐκχέαντα τά τε αὑτοῦ καὶ ἑαυτόν. Besides, similar expressions 
are later to be found in some funerary inscriptions lamenting children who have 
died at a young age and whose deaths crush the parents’ hopes: cf. e.g. yovewv 
δ᾽ ἐλπίδας ἐξέχεα." 

As far as the Platonic authorship is concerned, the arguments in favour of it 
do not seem compelling. The parallels with Letter 7 are not decisive insofar as the 
Platonic authorship of such text is not unanimous among scholars.”? Alleged 
philosophical implications of the poem, if one really wants to find them, can be 
explained easily (as Page does) by admitting the familiarity of the author of the 
poem with Letter 7. One can only say that the poem must have been composed 
after 353 BC, i.e. the year of Dion’s death, and even if one admits that the text is 
older than the other poems (i.e. pre-Hellenistic), this does not prove Platonic au- 
thorship per se. Given the popularity of the theme of the thread of the Moirai in 
Hellenistic literature (e.g. Theoc. Id. 1.139-40) and the dynamics of interpolation 
and ascriptions mentioned above, we can rule out neither a later date of compo- 
sition nor the ascription to Plato of an actual, anonymous epitaph for Dion of Sy- 
racuse. Among all ofthe cases, such a composition would have had the best rea- 
son for being ascribed to the philosopher. As for the last line ofthe poem, one can 
even suggest a later interpolation in a pre-existing epitaph, since it might sound 
slightly detached from the rest of the poem. 


6.3 Sepulchral, Echprastic, and Miscellaneous Epigrams: 
Further Problems in the Ascriptions 


Investigating extensively all of the problems of authenticity and ascriptions in 
the corpus would go beyond the scope of this contribution and certainly requires 


72 Martinez Fernändez (2006), inscription n. 28. Martinez Fernändez also recalls several paral- 
1615 in the meaning, 6.5. τὰς γὰρ ἀφ᾽ ὑμῶν Ἅιδης γηροτρόφους ἐλπίδας ὠφράνισεν (GVI 1420 
Chios, 1° century BC), κείρας γονέων ἐλπίδας ἐσθλοτάτας (GVI 1594.4, Macedonia, 25 century 
BC?), noilp]’ ὀλοὴ γονέων δὲ ἐλπίδας ἐστέρισε (SEG 27.403, Tomis, end of 2° / beginning of 3" 
century BC) 

73 Many scholars engaged in the debate, especially during the last century: for the sake of con- 
venience, I limit myself to pointing to the recent status quaestionis in Forcignanö (2020) 9-16, 
47-53 with bibliography. 
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further study. However, though the treatment of the erotic sub-group of epi- 
grams already shows many of such issues, a quick glance at the remaining part 
ofthe corpus will suffice to give an idea of other factors at play. This encompasses 
sepulchral epigrams (XI, XII, XVIII, XIX, XX), ecphrastic epigrams (XVII, XXII, 
XXIII, XXIV, XXV, XXVI, XXVIL, XXVIIL, XXIX and XXX), and epigrams of miscel- 
laneous nature (VII, XIIL, XIV, XV, XVI, XVII and XXXIJ). 

Among these epigrams, one can distinguish two categories. The first one con- 
sists of the ecphrastic epigrams. Three of the epigrams ascribed to Plato bear the 
heading Πλάτωνος νεωτέρου (XXVII = AP 9.748, XXIX = AP 9.751, XXX = AP 
9.13), of which the first is a shorter version of Philip AP 9.11 and Antiphilus 9.13b, 
and the other two are ecphrastic distichs on works of art. Page reasonably sug- 
gests that the other three epigrams on works of art and headed simply Πλάτωνος 
should be ascribed to the same author, ’* whom he places in the middle of the 1* 
century AD given the influence of authors of Philip’s garland:” these are XXVII = 
AP 9.747, and then XXVI = AP 16.161 and XXIV = AP 16.248. In his treatment of 
the Plato Junior, Page actually ascribes to him also XXV = AP 16.160 = Plato Junior 
VI (on the Cnidian Aphrodite). One wonders if XXII and XXIII (‘9.826’ and ‘8.827’ 
respectively, from the minor sylloge ΣΠ) might also be ascribed to Plato Junior. In 
any case, these poems would fall into the category of “unintentional’ pseudepi- 
graphical works (referred to in section 2 above) due to homonymous authors. 

Lastly, there is a range of cases where the reasons for the ascription is not at 
all clear, or hypothetical at best. The ascription of epigrams XI and XII (epitaphs 
for some Eretrians buried in Persia), for example, has been motivated by the fact 
that Plato recounts the fate of these Fretrians in Leg. 3.698b and Men. 240a.’° In 
a similar way, epigram XV (= AP 9.51, on the changing power of time) might have 
received an undue philosophical interpretation and ascribed to the philosopher 
on the basis of the most famous Platonic passage on the distinction between Aion 
and Chronos (Tim. 37d): a superficial reading of the epigram might have led to its 
ascription to Plato.’” There are some cases, however, in which the reason for the 
ascription is unclear, e.g. epigram VII (AP 9.39, on Aphrodite and the Muses), ep- 
igram VIII (AP 6.1, on the mirror of Lais, ἃ courtesan) and epigram XIII (AP 9.506 
on Sappho the tenth Muse). Whether the ascription to Plato was intentional or it 
originated during the rearrangements of the epigrammatic collections through- 
out the centuries and in different media, it is likely that the ascription took place 
after a core of pseudo-Platonic epigrams had already been established. 


74 Page (1981) 125. 

75 Page (1981) 82. 

76 Preger (1891) 213 and accepted by Page (1981) 172. 

77 Cf. also the useful observations in Degani (2001) 35-39. 
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7 Conclusions 


After analyzing in detail the sources and the possible reasons for the ascription 
of the epigrams to Plato, we can attempt to draw some conclusions and sketch a 
hypothetical history of the corpus. 

Sometime after Plato’s death, legends and anecdotes about his alleged poetic 
activities must have spread (they might have gained strength later, after the ap- 
pearance of some of the epigrams). At some point towards the end ofthe 4® cen- 
tury BC, someone must have composed epigrams deliberately under the name of 
Plato, or collected pre-existing poems under his name (or both at once) possibly 
in the form of a poetry book. Such an alleged book might have been the source 
for Meleager, who weaved some of its poems into his Garland (which is preserved 
only partially in the Greek Anthology). Not too much later, possibly in the early 
imperial period, someone under the name of Aristippus collected some epigrams 
allegedly by Plato: his activity might have included new ascriptions of pre-exist- 
ing epigrams of other authors or anonymous, interpolations in pre-existing epi- 
srams or even deliberate forgeries. It is hard to draw the line between what had 
already been done before ps.-Aristippus and what can be attributed to him. The 
Περὶ παλαιᾶς τρυφῆς was later used as a source by Diogenes Laertius (we do not 
know to which extent), possibly together with other sources, to list some epi- 
grams ascribed to the philosopher. The epigrams present in Diogenes then en- 
tered into the Anthology. Once a certain number of epigrams had been ascribed 
openly to Plato, it was possible for other epigrams (presumably anonymous) to 
be ascribed to the philosopher on different grounds. The possibility of mechani- 
cal errors, especially of epigrams which bear more than one ascription,’® cannot 
be excluded given the complex dynamics of ascriptions behind the poems of 
Greek Anthology.’ 

In light of this picture, it is clear that the label ‘ps.-Plato’ hides a complex 
history. It must be kept in mind that it encompasses a series of poems which were 
likely to be composed in different ages (most of them presumably from the Hel- 
lenistic age onwards), by different poets, and with different purposes, and with 
no uniformity in language or style. Not even their ascription to Plato is uniform: 
it is stated with different degrees of certainty and plausibility, in different 
sources, and originated for very different purposes through different poetic pro- 
cesses. Thus, among pseudepigraphical epigrammatic collections, the corpus of 
pseudo-Platonic epigrams represents a rather unique and interesting case. 


78 Cf. Page (1981) 125. 
79 For the headings and ascriptions of the epigrams of the Greek Anthology, cf. Gow (1958). 
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Tab. 1: The epigrams ascribed to Plato: a prospectus. The sigla ofthe manuscripts are those 
adopted by EG. According to the common convention, epigrams ofthe Appendix Planudea (APl) 
are quoted as book 16 of AP. Unless otherwise stated [s.a.n.], the ‘other sources’ ascribe the 
epigrams to Plato (or at least record the ascription) when quoting them. 


EG FGE AP Heading Other sources Sub-genre 
| | 7.669 [Pl Πλάτωνος τοῦ Diog. Laert. 3.29; Erotic 
φιλοσόφου Apostol. 4.12? 
[Pl] Πλάτωνος Apul. Apol. 10 
[(] τοῦ αὐτοῦ 
Πλάτωνος 
Il Il 7.670 [(] τοῦ αὐτοῦ [scil.  Diog. Laert. 3.29; Erotic 
Πλάτωνος] Apul. Apol. 10; 
[PU s.a.n. Apostol. 4.12" 
I I 5.77 [Ρ] Πλάτωνος Diog. Laert. 3.32; Erotic 
(caret Pl) Gell. NA 19.11.1 
Syll. 5. s.a.n. 
IV IV 5.79 [P] τοῦ αὐτοῦ [scil. Diog. Laert. 3.32 Erotic 
Πλάτωνος] 
[Pl] s.a.n. 
ν ν 5.80 [P] τοῦ αὐτοῦ [scil. Diog. Laert. 3.32 Erotic 
Πλάτωνος] 
[Pl] τοῦ αὐτοῦ [scil. 
Φιλοδήμου] 
γΙ γι 7.100 [ΡΡΙ] Πλάτωνος Diog. Laert. 3.31; Erotic 
Apul. Apol. 10 
Vı vl 9.39 [CPl] Mouoikiou Diog. Laert. 3.33 Epideictic 
Vi ΜΠ] 6.1 [ΡΡΙ] Πλάτωνος Olymp. in Alcib. Erotic 
1.31 Westerink, [vwv.3- 4] 
Syll.E 16 
IX IX [cf. AP - Diog. Laert. 3.31; Erotic 
7.217 Ath. 13.589c 
= Ascl. 


XXXIV GP] 
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EG FGE AP 


Heading Other sources Sub-genre 
x x 7.99 [P] Πλάτωνος Diog. Laert. 3.30; Erotic/ 
φιλοσόφου Apul. Apol. 10 [v.6]; Sepulchral 
[Pl] Πλάτωνος Suidas s.v. γειναμέναις 
(y 214) [w. 1-2] (s.a.n.) 
xl xl 7.259 [(] Πλάτωνος Diog. Laert. 3.33; Sepulchral 
[Pl s.a.n. Suidas, s.v. Ἱππίας (ι 545); 
schol. Hermog. Rhet. Gr. 
ΤΟΙΣ 
An. Οχ. Cramer 4.154.10 
(s.a.n.) 
ΧΙΙ ΧΙΙ 7.256 [CPI] Πλάτωνος Philostr. VA 1.24 (s.a.n.) Sepulchral 
xl ΧΙΙ 9.506 [ΡΡΙ] Πλάτωνος Epideictic 
XIV XIV - - Vita Aristophanis 52 Koster; Epideictic 
Olymp. Vita Plat 2.70 
Westerink; 
Prol. in Plat. phil. 3.9 
Westerink 
XV XV 9.51 [CPI] Πλάτωνος Ir (sub fine AP lib. XI) Epideictic 
Syll. E47 
ΧΥΙ ΧΥΙ ‘9.823’ [PU Πλάτωνος 
(en) 
XVII XVil 16.13 [PU Πλάτωνος Syll. 5 (s.a.n.) Ecphrastic 
XVII XVII 7.368 [CPI] Πλάτωνος Syll. E52 (s.a.n.) Sepulchral 
XIX ΧΙΧ 7.265 [CPL] Πλάτωνος Sepulchral 
xx xx 7.269 [CPI] τοῦ αὐτοῦ Syll. E53 (s.a.n.) Sepulchral 
[(] Πλάτωνος 
ΧΧΙ ΧΧΙ 6.43 [Ρ] Πλάτωνος, Epideictic 
[PL] ἄδηλον 
XXI ΧΧΙΙ ‘9,826’ [PU Πλάτωνος In (s.a.n.) Echprastic 
(a) Im 
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EG 


XXI 


XXIV 


ΧΧν 


ΧΧΥῚ 


ΧΧΝΊΙ 


XV 


ΧΧΙΧ 


ΧΧΧ 


XXI 


AP 


‘9.827’ 
In 


16.248 


16.160 


16.161 


9.747 


8.748 


9.751 


Heading 


[Em] Ἀμμωνίου 
[Pl] τοῦ αὐτοῦ [scil. 
Πλάτωνος] 


[ΡΙ] Πλάτωνος 


[PU Πλάτωνος 


[En] τοῦ αὐτοῦ [scil. 
Πλάτωνος] 
[PU Πλάτωνος 


[ΡΡΙ] Πλάτωνος 


[ΡΡΙ] Πλάτωνος 
νεωτέρου 


ΙΡΡΙ] Πλάτωνος [Ρ] 
νεωτέρου 


[ΡΡΙ] Πλάτωνος 
νεωτέρου 


Other sources 


In (tertia post indicem in 
AP pagina); 


In (tertia post indicem in 


AP pagina) 
Syll. 5. (s.a.n.) 


In (post AP 11. 441) 


Sub-genre 


Ecphrastic 


Ecphrastic 


Ecphrastic 


Echprastic 


Ecphrastic 


Ecphrastic 


Ecphrastic 


Epideictic 


Pietro Zaccaria 

Distinguishing Homonymous Writers, 
Detecting Spurious Works: Demetrius of 
Magnesia’s On Poets and Authors with the 
Same Name 


1 Introduction 


In the context of a discussion about authority, authenticity, and authorship, the 
figure and work of the 1%-century BC scholar Demetrius of Magnesia is surely 
worthy of consideration.! Demetrius, a contemporary of Cicero, is the author ofa 
pinacographical/biographical work entitled On Poets and Writers with the Same 
Name. Even though the work is lost, we can reconstruct, at least to some extent, 
its content, structure, and character thanks to about 30 fragments preserved by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus (fr. 1 Mejer), Plutarch (frr. 2-3, 5 Mejer), the author of 
the Lives ofthe Ten Orators (fr. 4 Mejer), Harpocration (fr. 6 Mejer), Athenaeus (fr. 
7 Mejer), and Diogenes Laertius (frr. 8-31 Mejer).? 

The work was aimed at distinguishing between homonymous writers, provid- 
ing biographical, bibliographical, and literary information. As the Greeks were 
aware of the fact that homonymy could lead to misleading attributions of literary 
works,? it comes as no surprise that Demetrius also dealt with the problem of 


1 I would like to thank Prof. Stefan Schorn for reading and discussing with me the content of 
this article. 

2 The fragments of Demetrius of Magnesia have been edited by Scheurleer (1858) and Mejer 
(1981). On Demetrius, cf. also Schwartz (1901), Gigante (1984), Aronadio (1990), Mejer (1994) and 
Ascheri (2013). Besides On Poets and Writers with the Same Name (Περὶ ὁμωνύμων ποιητῶν TE 
καὶ συγγραφέων) Demetrius penned a work On Concord (Περὶ ὁμονοίας: T 1a-d Mejer) and On 
Cities with the Same Name (Περὶ συνωνύμων πόλεων: for a list of passages, see Mejer [1981] 449 
n. 5). In this article, Ionly take into account those passages that are explicitiy ascribed to Deme- 
trius by the citing authors. The question of whether all the lists of homonyms reported by Diog- 
enes Laertius at the end of numerous bioi of philosophers derive from Demetrius is still open: 
status quaestionis in Mejer (1981) 450-1; Aronadio (1990) 235-7; Ascheri (2013). I am currently 
preparing a new edition of and a commentary on the fragments of Demetrius for the series Die 
Fragmente der Griechischen Historiker Continued Part IV. 

3 See 6.5. Plut. Arist. 1.6 = Dem. Phal. fr. 102 Stork-Ophuijsen-Dorandi = Panaet. T 153 Alessi; 
Diog. Laert. 7.163 = Panaet. T 151 Alessi = Sosicr. Hist. fr. 12 Giannattasio Andria; Suet. Gramm. 1; 


https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110684629-005 
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pseudepigraphy. However, this aspect of his work has been somewhat over- 
looked by scholars.* 

The aim ofthis article is to reconstruct Demetrius’ method of detecting pseud- 
epigraphic works as much as possible on the basis of the available evidence. Itis 
structured in three parts. First, the content, structure, and aim of Demetrius’ work 
On Poets and Writers with the Same Name are briefly sketched in light ofthe extant 
fragments. Then, three fragments testifying to how Demetrius dealt with the 
problem of pseudepigraphy are analyzed in detail (frr. 14, 10, 1 Mejer). Finally, 
some general conclusions are drawn about Demetrius’ approach to pseudepigra- 
phy and its relationship to the method later developed by his younger contempo- 
rary Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 


2 Demetrius’ On Poets and Writers with the Same 
Name 


Demetrius’ On Poets and Writers with the Same Name (Ilepi ὁμωνύμων ποιητῶν 
TE καὶ συγγραφέων) was a pinacographical/biographical work structured in sep- 
arate alphabetical entries, each of them providing a full list of men (above all 
writers) who went by the same name. Within each entry, the various homonyms 
were distinguished on the basis of their biography and literary output. This work, 
the only one from antiquity devoted to homonyms of which a number of frag- 
ments is still extant, was probably intended as a biographical/bibliographical 
support to be consulted in case of uncertain identifications or attributions.° We 


Quint. Inst. 3.5.14; Elias in Cat. p. 128,9-18 Busse; Phlp. in Cat. Ὁ. 7,16-19 Busse. Cf. Speyer (1971) 
37-39; D’Ippolito (2000) 311; Speciale (2000) 513-4. 

4 No specific studies, as far as Iknow, have dealt with this aspect of Demetrius’ work. Scattered 
references to Demetrius’ criticism can be found in Speyer (1971) 37-39, 118, 124-6. 

5 In the Imperial period, a similar work Περὶ ὁμωνύμων was authored by a certain 
Agresphon/Agreophon (FGrHist 1081). This obscure writer is only mentioned in an entry of the 
Suda that ascribes him a book Περὶ ὁμωνύμων: see Suda a 3421, s.v. Ἀπολλώνιος = Agreophon, 
FGrHist 1081: Ἀπολλώνιος ἕτερος, Τυανεὺς, φιλόσοφος νεώτερος, γεγονὼς ἐπὶ Ἀδριανοῦ τοῦ 
βασιλέως, ὡς Ἀγρέσφων ἐν τῷ περὶ ὁμωνύμων. Being cited as ἃ source on a philosopher called 
Apollonius who supposedly lived under Hadrian (117-138 AD), he is generally considered to 
have lived in the 254 or 3: century AD: see Nietzsche (1869) 227 (2"4/3 century AD); Crönert 
(1906) 134 (2° century AD); Mejer (1981) 450 (2° century AD); Radicke on FGrHist 1081 (37/4® 
century AD). The hypothesis that his work was based on or was a continuation of that of Deme- 
trius is neither contradicted nor supported by the evidence. For this hypothesis, see Nietzsche 
(1869) 227-8; Crönert (1906) 134; Radicke on FGrHist 1081. 
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do not know the precise chronology and place of composition of the work, but it 
seems reasonable to assume that it was written in the second quarter of the 1* 
century BC and that copies of it circulated in Rome by the mid-1° century BC.® 

Our knowledge of its structure mainly depends on two important testimonies 
provided by Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Diogenes Laertius. In his essay On 
Dinarchus, Dionysius literally quotes Demetrius’ entry on various men called Di- 
narchus (Din. 1.2-2.1 = fr. 1 Mejer). I will come back to this passage later in this 
article. For the moment, it is sufficient to recall the structure of Demetrius’ entry 
quoted in it. At the very beginning, the number of men called Dinarchus is given. 
Then, each namesake is briefly identified, primarily on the basis of the literary 
output and of short biographical remarks (relative chronology, origin, etc.). Fi- 
nally, a more detailed description for each namesake is provided separately. On 
the basis of this fragment, scholars have usually concluded that all entries con- 
sisted of a ‘general’ and a ‘detailed’ part.” However, the very fact that Demetrius 
explicitly declares his intention to speak in detail of the various ‘Deinarchoi’ 
(ἐθέλω δὲ πρὸς μέρος περὶ ἑκάστου διελθεῖν) speaks against the assumption that 
all entries had a separate detailed part. Diogenes Laertius (1.38 = fr. 8 Mejer) re- 
ports Demetrius’ entry on men called Thales. Here, only a general characteriza- 
tion is given for each homonym. In this case, however, we do not know whether 
Diogenes Laertius quoted the entire entry of Demetrius. On the basis of these frag- 
ments, we can conclude that the order of the homonyms within the lists was not 
strictly chronological and that non-writers were included as well. The assump- 
tion, based on the book title, that Demetrius only listed writers is patently contra- 
dicted by the evidence.® For example, painters and philosophers who did not 
write were certainly also included (frr. 8, 25 Mejer). 


6 From three letters by Cicero to Atticus (49 BC), we know that Cicero was familiar with Deme- 
trius’ work On Concord, which was probably dedicated to Atticus (T 1a-d Mejer). Furthermore, 
Cicero seems to have used Demetrius’ work On Poets and Writers with the Same Name to write 
the Tusculanae disputationes and De natura deorum in 45 BC (Tusc. 5.36.104 recalls fr. 29 Mejer; 
Nat. D. 1.26.72 recalls fr. 31 Mejer). In addition, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who was active in 
Rome between 30 and 7 BC, says that he was reputed to be a polymath (πολυΐστωρ, cf. fr. 1Mejer). 
As for Demetrius’ chronology, the terminus ante quem is provided by the fact that a work of his 
(probably On Concord or On Poets and Writers with the Same Name) had already been published 
by 55 BC (T 1d Mejer). The terminus post quem is given by the mention of Zeno of Sidon, who 
became head of the Epicurean school at Athens around 110/5 BC and was old when Cicero and 
Atticus attended his lectures in 79/8 BC (fr. 7 Mejer). The way in which Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus refers to Demetrius in fr. 1 Mejer (ὃς ἔδοξε γενέσθαι πολυϊστωρ) implies that the latter was 
already dead when the former wrote his book On Dinarchus. 

7 See 6.5. Mejer (1981) 451; Aronadio (1990) 238; Ascheri (2013). 

8 For this influential assumption, see Maass (1880) 24-27. 
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The extant fragments testify that biographical information played a central 
role in Demetrius’ work (frr. 2-9, 11-13, 15-16, 18-24, 27-29, 31 Mejer), but bibli- 
ographical information was also important, because the attribution of literary 
works was one way of distinguishing between homonyms (frr. 1, 7-8, 10, 14, 24-- 
26, 30 Mejer). Demetrius might have relied on book catalogues, as is suggested 
by the fact that he sometimes quoted the beginning of literary works (Diog. Laert. 
8.85 = fr. 26 Mejer).? It has reasonably been suggested that Demetrius based his 
bibliographical information on the pinakes of the libraries of Alexandria and Per- 
gamum.'° At any rate, it is uncertain whether or to what extent he himself pro- 
vided full catalogues of works." Dion. Hal. Din. 1.2-2.1 (fr. 1 Mejer) shows that 
Demetrius could speak of the literary output of a writer without providing a list 
of works (see below). Closely connected with Demetrius’ interest in the literary 
output of the various homonyms is his concern with the problem of pseudepigra- 
phy. This is testified by three important fragments, preserved by Dionysius of Hal- 
icarnassus (fr. 1 Mejer) and Diogenes Laertius (frr. 14, 10 Mejer), that show that 
Demetrius adopted a conscious, critical attitude towards the problem of spurious 
writings. 


3 Xenophon’s Constitution of the Athenians and 
the Spartans (fr. 14 Mejer) 


In the bios of Xenophon, Diogenes Laertius mentions Demetrius at the end ofthe 
list of the philosopher’s writings (2.56-57 = fr. 14 Mejer):” 


9 See Dührsen (2005) 262-3. 

10 See Scheurleer (1858) 8; Nietzsche (1869) 183; Blum (1991) 197, 201; Jacob (2000) 97. 
11 Cf£. Mejer (1981) 451. 

12 Ed. Dorandi (2013). 
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συνέγραψε (scil. Ξενοφῶν) δὲ βιβλία πρὸς τὰ τετταράκοντα, ἄλλων ἄλλως διαιρούντων- 
τήν T’ Ἀνάβασιν 

(ἧς κατὰ βιβλίον μὲν ἐποίησε προοίμιον, ὅλης δὲ οὔ)- καὶ 
Κύρου Παιδείαν καὶ 

Ἑλληνικὰ καὶ 

Ἀπομνημονεύματα: 

Συμπόσιόν τε καὶ 

Οἰκονομικὸν καὶ 

Περὶ ἱππικῆς καὶ 

Κυνηγετικὸν καὶ 

Ἱππαρχικόν, 

Ἀπολογίαν τε Σωκράτους καὶ 

Περὶ πόρων καὶ 

Ἱέρωνα ἢ Τυραννικόν, 

Ἀγησίλαόν τε καὶ 

Ἀθηναίων καὶ Λακεδαιμονίων Πολιτείαν, 

ἥν φησιν οὐκ εἶναι Ξενοφῶντος ὁ Μάγνης Δημήτριος. 


He (scil. Xenophon) wrote about forty books, which are divided in different ways: 
the Anabasis 

(for which he composed a proem to each book, but not one to the whole work), 
Education of Cyrus, 

Hellenica, 

Memorabilia, 

Symposium, 

Oeconomicus, 

On Horse Racing, 

On Hunting, 

On the Duty of a Cavalry General, 

Apology of Socrates, 

On Revenues, 

Hieron or On Tyranny, 

Agesilaus, and 

Constitution of the Athenians and the Spartans, 

about which Demetrius of Magnesia says that it is not by Xenophon. 


While it is not certain whether the entire list of Xenophon’s works derives from 
Demetrius, the sentence regarding the contested authenticity of the politeia(i) 
can be considered a certain fragment of his. 5 Demetrius is the only ancient source 


13 The hypothesis that the entire list derives from Demetrius was put forward by von Wila- 
mowitz-Moellendorff (1881) 334; Roquette (1884) 34; Münscher (1920) 106-7; Mejer (1981) 460; 
Canfora (2004) 245 n. 53. The fragment of Demetrius is followed by the famous remark about the 
‘edition’ of Thucydides’ books by Xenophon. This sentence has been considered part of Deme- 
trius’ fragment by Adcock (1963) 137-8 and Canfora (1970) 73 n. 24; (2004) 210-1, 245. However, 
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doubting the authenticity ofthe Constitution of the Spartans and possibly also of 
the Constitution of the Athenians. The wording used by Diogenes Laertius is not 
clear, and its meaning has been greatly debated. The main problems arise from 
three considerations. First, nowadays it is the Constitution ofthe Athenians that is 
usually considered spurious, not that ofthe Spartans: accordingly, some scholars 
think that the order ofthe two Constitutions must have been reversed by Diogenes 
Laertius or his source, who, they argue, misunderstood Demetrius’ text.'* Second, 
in the manuscripts of Xenophon’s works the order ofthe two Constitutions is Spar- 
tans-Athenians.” Third, the singular forms πολιτείαν and ἥν might suggest that 
Diogenes Laertius and/or Demetrius considered the two Constitutions as a single 
work, the authenticity of which was rejected.'° Furthermore, ifthe book order was 
in antiquity the same as in the Mediaeval manuscripts, the fact that we find a δέ 
in the opening sentence of the Constitution of the Athenians might suggest that 
this work was thought as the continuation of the Constitution of the Spartans.” 
Faced with these problems, scholars argued that Demetrius considered either the 


this assumption is uncertain, since the passage is introduced by λέγεται δ᾽ ὅτι καί: cf. Gomme et 
al. (1945-81) V 438; Natalicchio (1992) 87 n. 57. 

14 This argument was first proposed by Diels in Pierleoni (1905) 1. See also Treu (1967) 1928-82; 
Schütrumpf (2002) 641; Ramirez Vidal (2005) xxxiv-Iv; Marr/Rhodes (2008) 6-12. However, 
some scholars still think that the author might be Xenophon: see Fontana (1968) 84-102; Sordi 
(2002) 17-24; (2005) 19-22; Serra (2012-3) 161-89. Others think that the work was written in the 
4% century BC: see Roscalla (1995) 105-30; Hornblower (2000) 363-84. For a status quaestionis, 
see Bearzot (2011) 3-24; Tuci (2011) 29-71; Lenfant (2017) iv-xxvii. The Constitution of the Spar- 
tans is nowadays ascribed to Xenophon: see Breitenbach (1967) 1746-53; Ollier (1979) vii-xi; 
Luppino Manes (1988) 19-31; Rebenich (1998) 14-35; Schütrumpf (2002) 638; Lipka (2002) 5-9. 
Its authenticity was refuted by Chrimes (1948) 17-30 and Lana (1992) 17-26. 

15 Onthe manuscripts transmitting the Constitution of the Athenians, see Lenfant (2017) cxxiii- 
ΟΧΧΧΥΙΪ. 

16 This view was first put forward by Casaubon: see Treu (1967) 1931. See also Roquette (1884) 
34; Frisch (1942) 38-39; Masqueray (1964) xiii n. 1; Lenfant (2017) xvii. Cf. also Lapini (1991) 21- 
22. 

17 Xen. Ath. pol. 1.1: Περὶ δὲ τῆς Ἀθηναίων πολιτείας κτλ. See Pierleoni (1905) 1; Richards (1907) 
55; Sordi (2002) 18; Marr/Rhodes (2008) 60; Weber (2010) 65. Status quaestionis in Lenfant (2017) 
24-25. 
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Constitution ofthe Spartans" or the Constitution of the Athenians’? or both works” 
as non-Xenophontic. 

The question cannot be settled on linguistic grounds: since there are no par- 
allel passages in Diogenes Laertius where two or more constitutions are paired 
together,” it is not possible to determine whether Demetrius/Diogenes Laertius 
intended the two works as a single one. Nor there is any reason to claim that the 
text of Diogenes Laertius, as it stands, is corrupt or that he misunderstood his 
source. The simple fact that the manuscripts of Xenophon report the order Con- 
stitution of the Spartans-Constitution of the Athenians and that the latter has the 
particle δέ in the first sentence do not necessarily imply that the two Constitutions 
were considered a single work by Demetrius/Diogenes Laertius.”? Moreover, and 
more importantly, we should resist the temptation to change the transmitted text 
in order to ascribe to an ancient scholar a conviction of modern philologists.” 
Consequently, the best and most prudent solution is to keep the transmitted text 
and (leaving open the question of the single work) to assume that Demetrius 


18 See Kalinka (1913) 18-20; Münscher (1920) 106-7; Masqueray (1964) xiii; Treu (1967) 1930-2; 
Ollier (1979) vii-viii; Lipka (2002) 6-7. 

19 See Diels in Pierleoni (1905) 1; Frisch (1942) 38-39; Gigante (1953) 81-82; Natalicchio (1992) 
86.n. 56. 

20 See Roquette (1884) 34; Frisch (1942) 38-39; Lapini (1991) 21-22; Sordi (2002) 17-18; Humble 
(2004) 217; Ramirez Vidal (2005) xxxv-xxxvi; Marr/Rhodes (2008) 6-7; Serra (2012-3) 161-2; 
Lenfant (2017) xvii. 

21 Asabook title, politeia is always found either alone or with the specification of a single land 
or people: see Diog. Laert. 1.61: καὶ τὰ περὶ Σαλαμῖνος καὶ τῆς Ἀθηναίων πολιτείας ἔπη 
πεντακισχίλια; 1.112: περὶ θυσιῶν καὶ τῆς ἐν Κρήτῃ πολιτείας καὶ περὶ Μίνω καὶ Ῥαδαμάνθυος εἰς 
ἔπη τετρακισχίλια; 3.60: Πολιτεία ἢ περὶ δικαίου, πολιτικός; 4.12: Περὶ πολιτείας α΄; 5.22: Τὰ ἐκ 
τῆς πολιτείας a’ β΄; 5.27: Πολιτεῖαι πόλεων δυοῖν δεούσαιν ρξ΄-. Kat’ εἴδη- δημοκρατικαί, 
ὀλιγαρχικαί, τυραννικαί, ἀριστοκρατικαί; 5.43: Ἐπιτομὴ τῆς Πλάτωνος Πολιτείας a’ β’; 5.45: Περὶ 
τῆς ἀρίστης πολιτείας α΄; 5.81: Ὑπὲρ τῆς πολιτείας α΄; 6.16: Περὶ νόμου ἢ περὶ πολιτείας; 6.80: 
Πολιτεία; 7.4: γέγραφε δὲ πρὸς τῇ Πολιτείᾳ καὶ τάδε; 7.36: Πολιτεία Λακωνική; 7.178: Περὶ 
Λακωνικῆς πολιτείας; 8.84: γεγόνασι δ᾽ Ἵππασοι δύο, οὗτός τε καὶ ἕτερος γεγραφὼς ἐν πέντε 
βιβλίοις Λακώνων πολιτείαν: ἦν δὲ καὶ αὐτὸς Λάκων; 9.55: Περὶ πολιτείας; 7.34: ὅτι δ᾽ αὐτοῦ 
ἐστιν ἡ Πολιτεία καὶ Χρύσιππος ἐν τῷ Περὶ πολιτείας φησίν; 8.13: ὥς φησιν Ἀριστοτέλης ἐν 
Δηλίων πολιτείᾳ. 

22 Lenfant (2017) 25 rightly notes that the Apology of Socrates and the Oeconomicus also have 
the particle δέ in the first sentence, which might be regarded as a feature of oral style. 

23 Asrightlyremarked by Lapini (1991) 21. Ifthe Constitution of the Athenians was actually men- 
tioned by Demetrius, this fragment would be the most ancient testimony for the existence and 
the attribution of the text to Xenophon. Scholars think that the text (if non authentic) was at- 
tributed to Xenophon either soon after his death or by the Alexandrian scholars: see Kalinka 
(1913) 18-20; Münscher (1920) 106-7; Frisch (1942) 38-39; Gigante (1953) 81-82; Marr/Rhodes 
(2008) 6-7; Serra (2012-3) 169. 
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regarded the Constitution of the Spartans or both Constitutions as spurious. As re- 
gards the sequence of the works, another possible scenario might be added to 
those proposed by scholars thus far: Diogenes Laertius may have found in his 
source the two Constitutions in the same order as in the Mediaeval manuscripts 
(Spartans-Athenians), but might have changed their position in order to put the 
work of which the authenticity was doubted last (Athenians-Spartans).* 
Unfortunately, Diogenes Laertius does not report the reason of Demetrius’ 
athetesis, so that we can only speculate. In the case ofthe Constitution of the Spar- 
tans, Demetrius might have had reasons of content: since he probably refuted the 
tradition of Xenophon’s return to Athens from the exile (Diog. Laert. 2.56 = fr. 13 
Mejer) and presented him as a pro-Spartan (Diog. Laert. 2.52 = fr. 12 Mejer), he 
might not have accepted the criticisms of Spartan society found in chapter 14 of 
the Constitution ofthe Spartans as Xenophontic. With Lapini, one might also take 
into account the possibility that Demetrius did not consider Xenophon as the au- 
thor ofthe Constitution ofthe Spartans because Xenophon himself was not aSpar- 
tan.” This hypothesis is based on a comparison with another fragment of Deme- 
trius in which a certain Hippasus is said to have written a Constitution of the 
Laconians, being himself a Laconian (Diog. Laert. 8.84 = fr. 25 Mejer).* On the 
other hand, reasons of style and language might have prompted Demetrius to 
doubt the authenticity of the Constitution of the Athenians.” According to Lapini, 


24 Another solution has been proposed by Serra (2012-3) 161-2: *E curioso che Demettrio, se la 
citazione di Diogene ἃ fedele, unifichi le due Costituzioni (solo se ἃ cosi, il suo dubbio colpisce 
la nostra Costituzione), ma anche inverta - si direbbe normalizzi - l’ordine in cui esse compaiono 
nella tradizione diretta... Quest’ordine non ‘classico’ ha un senso solo se pensiamo alla posizione 
del ‘cavaliere’ Senofonte, per il quale la costituzione spartana verrebbe idealmente prima di 
quella ateniese [...}᾿. 

25 See Lapini (1991) 22. 

26 Diog. Laert. 8.84 = fr. 25 Mejer: φησὶ δ᾽ αὐτὸν (scil. Ἵππασον) (18 A 1 D.-K.) Δημήτριος Ev 
Ὁμωνύμοις μηδὲν καταλιπεῖν σύγγραμμα. γεγόνασι δὲ Ἵππασοι δύο, οὗτός τε καὶ ἕτερος (FGrHist 
ΒΝ] 589 T 1) γεγραφὼς ἐν πέντε βιβλίοις Λακώνων πολιτείαν: ἦν δὲ καὶ αὐτὸς Λάκων. 

27 See 6.5. Richards (1907) 55-56. Cf. Lapini (1997) 9, who speaks of an ‘irrimediabile diversitä 
dello stile e del pensiero’. See also Lapini (1998) 118: ‘Se si ridä voce alla traditio e si restituisce 
l’opera a Senofonte, come si spiegano gli ionismi dell’anonimo?’. On the Ionisms, see Caballero 
Löpez (1997) 8-27. As regards the Constitution of the Spartans, stylistic evaluations of modern 
scholars vary: see 6.5. Köhler (1896) 376: ‘Die Πολιτεία Λακεδαιμονίων steht, was die Klarheit der 
Gedanken und des Ausdrucks anlangt, hinter anderen Schriften Xenophon’s zurück; dieser 
nicht zu verkennende Unterschied muss es gewesen sein, welcher den Kritiker Dionysios [sic] 
Magnes bewogen hatte, die Schrift Xenophon abzusprechen’; Richards (1907) 55: ‘in the case of 
the R.L. there is no reason on grounds of style for denying X.’s authorship’; Ollier (1979) viii: ‘On 
peut affirmer que jamais ouvrage ne porta mieux que celui-lä la signature de son auteur’; Lipka 
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‘bisogna ammettere che ἃ piuttosto remota la possibilitä che un poligrafo del I 
sec. a.C. abbia divinato ope ingenii la falsa attribuzione dello scritto’;*? however, 
the analysis of other fragments will show that this possibility cannot be ruled out 
a priori. All in all, the problem cannot be settled with any certainty. One might 
thus share Lapini’s scepticism and conclude that ‘il problema - allo stato attuale 
delle conoscenze - va dichiarato insolubile’.” 


4 Epimenides’ Letter to Solon (fr. 10 Mejer) 


Another fragment, reported by Diogenes Laertius in the bios of the Archaic poet 
and seer Epimenides of Crete, is highly revealing of Demetrius’ approach to spu- 
rious texts (Diog. Laert. 1.112 = fr. 10 Mejer):?° 


φέρεται δ᾽ αὐτοῦ (scil. Ἐπιμενίδου) (FGrHist / BNJ 457 T 1.112) καὶ ἐπιστολὴ πρὸς Σόλωνα 
τὸν νομοθέτην, περιέχουσα πολιτείαν ἣν διέταξε Κρησὶ Μίνως. ἀλλὰ Δημήτριος ὁ Μάγνης ἐν 
τοῖς Περὶ ὁμωνύμων ποιητῶν τε καὶ συγγραφέων διελέγχειν πειρᾶται τὴν ἐπιστολὴν ὡς 
νεαρὰν καὶ μὴ τῇ Κρητικῇ φωνῇ γεγραμμένην, Ἀτθίδι δὲ καὶ ταύτῃ νέᾳ. 


A letter of his (scil. of Epimenides) to Solon the lawgiver, containing the constitution that 
Minos assigned to the Cretans, is in circulation, too. Demetrius of Magnesia, however, in the 
books On Poets and Writers with the Same Name, tries to reject the authenticity of the letter 
as being recent and not written in the Cretan language, but in Attic, and even recent Attic. 


The passage is preceded by a section devoted to Epimenides’ literary output, 
where Lobon of Argos is mentioned as a source, and is followed by the full quo- 
tation of another letter allegedly written by Epimenides to Solon that Diogenes 
Laertius claims to have personally found.” The letter, the authenticity of which 
was rejected by Demetrius, is not mentioned anywhere else in the extant sources. 
Other letters supposedly exchanged between Epimenides and Solon do not deal 
with the Cretan constitution. The letter reported by Diogenes Laertius immedi- 
ately after our fragment, in which Epimenides invites Solon to come to Crete, is 
the reply to another letter by Solon in which the latter tells how Pisistratus 


(2002) 7: ‘Many arguments could be put forward to explain why Demetrius doubted X.’s author- 
ship, starting from the work’s stylistic simplicity, unevenness, and linguistic obscurity’. 

28 Lapini (1991) 21-22. 

29 Lapini (1991) 22. 

30 Ed. Dorandi (2013). 

31 Diog. Laert. 1.111-2 = Lobo Argivus fr. 16 Crönert = fr. 8 Garulli. 

32 Diog. Laert. 1.112-3: ἐγὼ δὲ καὶ ἄλλην εὗρον ἐπιστολὴν ἔχουσαν οὕτως. 
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became tyrant of Athens (1.64-66).” Diogenes Laertius probably found these two 
letters in a collection of forged letters which he extensively used in his first 
book.* 

That a forger could ascribe to Epimenides a letter to Solon containing the 
constitution that Minos gave to the Cretans is no surprise. The ancient sources 
say that Epimenides came to Athens, invited by Solon and the Athenians, in order 
to purify the city;” on that occasion, Epimenides ‘paved the way’ for Solon’s leg- 
islation.” Furthermore, Epimenides, a Cretan by birth,” was known as the author 
of prose works on the legislation of Crete and on Minos and Rhadamanthys.°® The 
letter mentioned by Demetrius may have been based on these works.” 

In this case, Diogenes Laertius reports the reason that (rightly) prompted De- 
metrius to consider the letter as spurious: it was not written in the Cretan dialect, 
but in recent Attic. The very fact that someone could ascribe to Epimenides a let- 
ter written in modern Attic shows that not many people could detect a non-au- 
thentic work on the basis of the language.“ To hide the non-authentic character 
ofthe work, however, the second letter reported by Diogenes Laertius (1.113) was 
written in literary Doric, with some Cretan elements.“ 


33 Cf. Gigante (2001) 19. See also Suda e 2471, s.v. Ἐπιμενίδης (FGrHist / BN]457T2=3A1D.- 
K. = Τ2 Bernab$): πρὸς τοῦτον γράφει Σόλων ὁ νομοθέτης μεμφόμενος τῆς πόλεως κάθαρσιν. 
34 See Demoulin (1901) 116, 133; Gigante (2001) 10. According to Dührsen (1994), these letters 
were part of a Briefroman. Cf. also Pörtulas (2002) 219-20; Gömez (2002); Holzberg (2006) 31. 

35 See e.g. Plut. Sol. 12 (FGrHist / ΒΝ] 457 T4c=4A1D.-K.=T3 Bernab6); Diog. Laert. 1.110-1. 
36 Plut. Sol. 12.8 (FGrHist / ΒΝ] 457 T4c=4 A 1D.-K.=T 3 Bernab6): ἐλθὼν δὲ καὶ τῷ Σόλωνι 
χρησάμενος φίλῳ, πολλὰ προὔπειργάσατο καὶ προωδοποίησεν αὐτῷ τῆς νομοθεσίας. 

37 On Epimenides’ link with Crete, see especially Tortorelli Ghidini (2000) and Tortorelli Ghidini 
(2001); Mele (2001). 

38 Diog. Laert. 1.112 = Lobo Argivus fr. 16 Crönert = fr. 8 Garulli: συνέγραψε δὲ Kal καταλογάδην 
περὶ θυσιῶν καὶ τῆς ἐν Κρήτῃ πολιτείας καὶ περὶ Μίνω καὶ Ῥαδαμάνθυος eig ἔπη τετρακισχίλια. 
The list of Epimenides’ works probably comes from Lobon of Argos: see Demoulin (1901) 74-75; 
West (1983) 52; Gigante (2001) 21; Mele (2001) 231-232; Toye on ΒΝ] 457 ΤΊ. 

39 See Demoulin (1901) 133; Mele (2001) 231-2. According to West (1983) 52 and Toye on ΒΝ] 457 
ΤΊ, thetwo works may even have been identical. Eratosth. Cat. 27 = Epimenid., FGrHist / ΒΝ] 457 
T 9 also mentions a work called Kretika: see West (1983) 52; Toye on ΒΝ] 457 ΤΊ. 

40 For a similar case, see Paus. 2.37.2-3. Cf. also Ath. 13.72.599c-d = Chamael. fr. 28 Martano. 
For a similar kind of criticism by Eratosthenes, see Blum (1991) 241, referring to Strecker (1884) 
16. 

41 See Cassio (2000) 153: ‘Diogene Laerzio quindi riporta per esteso (1.113) una pretesa lettera 
di Epimenide a Solone scritta in un dorico letterario con alcune caratteristiche che potrebbero 
essere cretesi (passaggio [e]> [i] in ἀλγίοντι) accanto altre che non lo sono affatto (p. es. dativi in 
πεσσι in Ontevövreoon)’. See also Demoulin (1901) 133; Gömez (2002) 201-2. According to 
Dührsen (1994) 86, Diogenes Laertius regarded this letter as genuine because of the language. 
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The distinction between old and recent Attic was not a rare one in antiquity.*? 
It was used, for example, by the Alexandrian grammarians Aristarchus and He- 
rodianus in their Homeric criticism;* Dionysius of Halicarnassus, a younger con- 
temporary of Demetrius, distinguished the old Attic of Plato and Thucydides from 
the ordinary language used by Lysias, Andocides and Critias;“* this old Attic dif- 
fered but slightly from Ionic.“ For Strabo, too, Ionic was the same as ancient At- 
tic.“ According to other later sources, Hippocrates wrote in old Attic,” while New 
Comedy was to be distinguished from Old Comedy because it was written in re- 
cent Attic.“® Whatever the precise definition of recent Attic that Demetrius had in 
mind, he could surely distinguish an Archaic text from one written in Hellenistic 
koine.“” We cannot but follow him in rejecting the authenticity of what most prob- 
ably was in fact a spurious letter.’ 

This fragment shows that Demetrius could combine different criteria to de- 
tect a spurious work: linguistic (the letter was written in recent Attic instead of 
ancient Cretan), geographical (Epimenides was a Cretan and must therefore have 
used the Cretan language), and chronological (since Epimenides was an archaic 
figure, he could not have expressed himself in a recent language). In this case, 
we have clear evidence that Demetrius himself inferred ope ingenii, on the basis 
ofinternal reasons, the inauthenticity of a work reporting a constitution. We can- 
not therefore exclude the possibility that he did the same with Xenophon’s Con- 
stitution of the Spartans (and of the Athenians). 


42 Cf. Cassio (1993) 36 ἢ. 2 and Cassio (2000) 154 ἢ. 1, with literature. 

43 See Stephan (1889) 25-26; Pfeiffer (1968) 228; Cassio (1993) 36 n. 2; Cassio (2000) 154.n. 1. 
44 Dion. Hal. Lys. 2: καθαρός ἐστι τὴν ἑρμηνείαν πάνυ Kol τῆς Ἀττικῆς γλώττης ἄριστος κανών, 
οὐ τῆς ἀρχαίας, ἧ κέχρηται Πλάτων τε καὶ Θουκυδίδης, ἀλλὰ τῆς Kat’ ἐκεῖνον τὸν χρόνον 
ἐπιχωριαζούσης, ὡς ἔστι τεκμήρασθαι τοῖς τε Ἀνδοκίδου λόγοις καὶ τοῖς Κριτίου καὶ 
ἄλλοις συχνοῖς. 

45 Dion. Hal. Thuc. 23: οἱ δὲ πρὸ τοῦ Πελοποννησιακοῦ γενόμενοι πολέμου καὶ μέχρι τῆς 
Θουκυδίδου παρεκτείναντες ἡλικίας ὁμοίας ἔσχον ἅπαντες ὡς ἐπὶ τὸ πολὺ προαιρέσεις, οἵ τε τὴν 
Ἰάδα προελόμενοι διάλεκτον τὴν ἐν τοῖς τότε χρόνοις μάλιστα ἀνθοῦσαν καὶ οἱ τὴν ἀρχαίαν 
Ἀτθίδα μικράς τινας ἔχουσαν διαφορὰς παρὰ τὴν Ἰάδα. 

46 Strab. 8.1.2 p. 3336: τούτων δ’ αὐτῶν τεττάρων οὐσῶν τὴν μὲν Ἰάδα τῇ παλαιᾷ Ἀτθίδι τὴν 
αὐτὴν φαμέν (καὶ γὰρ Ἴωνες ἐκαλοῦντο οἱ τότε Ἀττικοί, καὶ ἐκεῖθέν εἰσιν οἱ τὴν Ἀσίαν 
ἐποικήσαντες Ἴωνες καὶ χρησάμενοι τῇ νῦν λεγομένῃ γλώττῃ Ἰάδι). 

47 Gal. vol. XVIIIB p. 322 Kühn. 

48 Prolegomena de Comoedia Ν᾽ 5, ΧΙ Ὁ 53 Koster. 

49 Cassio (2000) 154; Mele (2001) 231-2. 

50 Demoulin (1901) 116; Mejer (1981) 458. 
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5 Dinarchus’ Against Demosthenes (fr. 1 Mejer) 


The last testimony of Demetrius’ interest in the problem of pseudepigraphy is pre- 
served by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, a younger contemporary of Demetrius who 
was active in Rome between 30 and 7 BC.?' In his essay On Dinarchus, which was 
probably written some years after Demetrius’ death,” Dionysius polemically re- 
ports alarge section of Demetrius’ entry on men called Dinarchus. This essay, one 
of Dionysius’ last rhetorical works, represents the summa of his views on the 
problem of how to distinguish between an author’s genuine and spurious 
works.” It consists of three sections: 1) the reconstruction of Dinarchus’ life and 
chronology (2-4); 2) the characterization of his style (5-8); 3) the distinction be- 
tween genuine and spurious speeches (9-13).”* To establish the genuineness or 
spuriousness of Dinarchus’ speeches, Dionysius systematically exploits the sty- 
listic, artistic, chronological, and biographical/psychological criteria.” 

The long quotation from Demetrius is reported with polemical aims at the be- 
sinning of the essay in a section in which Dionysius aims at showing the insuffi- 
ciency of earlier scholarly research and at stressing the importance and original- 
ity of his own work. Dionysius refers to Callimachus, the grammarians of 
Pergamum, and Demetrius. Only the latter, however, is extensively quoted and 
sharply criticized (Din. 1.2-2.1 = fr. 1 Mejer):* 


ἀλλὰ Δημήτριος ὁ Μάγνης, ὃς ἔδοξε γενέσθαι πολυΐστωρ, Ev τῇ περὶ τῶν ὁμωνύμων 
πραγματείᾳ λέγων καὶ περὶ τούτου τοῦ ἀνδρὸς (scil. Δεινάρχου) καὶ ὑπόληψιν παρασχών, 
ὡς περὶ αὐτοῦ λέξων τι ἀκριβές, διεψεύσθη τῆς δόξης. οὐθὲν δὲ κωλύει καὶ τὰς λέξεις 
παραθέσθαι τοῦ ἀνδρός. ἔστι δὲ τὰ ὑπ’ αὐτοῦ γραφέντα τάδε: “Δεινάρχοις δ᾽ ἐνετύχομεν 


51 We ἀο not know the absolute chronology οἱ this work, but scholars usually assume that Dio- 
nysius’ rhetorical works were written in Rome between 30 and 7 BC and that the book On Dinar- 
chus was one of his last treatises, if not the very last: see Bonner (1939) 37-38; Pavano (1942) 
335-6, 353; Untersteiner (1959) 81-82; Marenghi (1969) 4, 11; Shoemaker (1971) 393-4; Aujac 
(1992) 104; Galän Vioque/Guerrero (2001) 133. 

52 This is revealed by the words ὃς ἔδοξε γενέσθαι πολυΐστωρ at the beginning of the passage 
quoted below: see Scheurleer (1858) 3; Mejer (1981) 449; Dührsen (2005) 249; Ascheri (2013). 

53 Dionysius has been considered by Untersteiner (1959) the “fondatore della critica pseudepi- 
grafica’. 

54 Manuscript F (Laurentianus LIX 15), the only testimony of the text, breaks off in the course 
ofthe enumeration of Dinarchus’ spurious private speeches. 

55 On these criteria, see especially Untersteiner (1959); Marenghi (1970) 36-42; D’Ippolito 
(2000) 297. 

56 Ed. Aujac (1992). The conjecture «πάντας» ἀγνοεῖν, not reported by Aujac, was put forward 
by Radermacher in Usener/Radermacher (1899). 
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τέτταρσιν: ὧν ἐστιν ὁ μὲν ER τῶν ῥητόρων τῶν Ἀττικῶν, ὁ δὲ τὰς περὶ Κρήτην συναγήοχε 
μυθολογίας (FGrHist / ΒΝ] 465 T 1), ὁ δὲ πρεσβύτερος μὲν ἀμφοῖν τούτοιν, Δήλιος δὲ τὸ 
γένος, πεπραγματευμένος τοῦτο μὲν ἔπος, τοῦτο δὲ πράγμα (FGrHist / ΒΝ] 399 T 1), 
τέταρτος δὲ ὁ περὶ Ὁμήρου λόγον συντεθεικώς. ἐθέλω δὲ πρὸς μέρος περὶ ἑκάστου διελθεῖν, 
καὶ πρῶτον περὶ τοῦ ῥήτορος. ἔστι τοίνυν οὗτος κατά γε τὴν ἐμὴν δόξαν οὐδὲν ἀπολείπων 
τῆς Ὑπερείδου χάριτος, ὥστ᾽ eineiv- “καί νύ κεν ἢ παρέλασσεν᾽. ἐνθύμημα γὰρ φέρει 
πειστικὸν καὶ σχῆμα παντοδαπόν, πιθανότητός τε μὴν οὕτως εὖ ἥκει, ὥστε παριστάνειν τοῖς 
ἀκούουσι, μὴ ἄλλως γεγονέναι τὸ πρᾶγμα ἢ ὡς αὐτὸς λέγει. καὶ νομίσειεν ἄν τις εὐήθεις εἶναι 
τοὺς ὑπολαβόντας τὸν λόγον τὸν κατὰ Δημοσθένους εἶναι τούτου. πολὺ γὰρ ἀπέχει τοῦ 
χαρακτῆρος. ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως τοσοῦτον σκότους ἐπιπεπόλακεν, ὥστε τοὺς μὲν ἄλλους αὐτοῦ λόγους 
σχεδόν που ὑπὲρ ἑξήκοντα καὶ ἑκατὸν ὄντας «πάντας» ἀγνοεῖν συμβέβηκε, τὸν δὲ μὴ 
γραφέντα ὑπ’ αὐτοῦ μόνον ἐκείνου νομίζεσθαι. ἡ δὲ λέξις ἐστὶ τοῦ Δεινάρχου κυρίως ἠθική, 
πάθος κινοῦσα, σχεδὸν τῇ πικρίᾳ μόνον καὶ τῷ τόνῳ τοῦ Δημοσθενικοῦ χαρακτῆρος 
λειπομένη, τοῦ δὲ πιθανοῦ καὶ κυρίου μηδὲν ἐνδέουσα.᾽ ἐκ τούτων οὐδὲν ἔστιν οὔτε ἀκριβὲς 
ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ ἀληθὲς εὑρεῖν: οὔτε γὰρ γένος τἀνδρὸς οὔτε χρόνους, καθ᾽ οὺς ἦν, οὔτε τόπον, ἐν 
ᾧ διέτριψε, δεδήλωκεν, ὀνόματα δὲ μόνον κοινὰ καὶ περιτρέχοντα ἐσπούδασε καὶ πλῆθος 
λόγων εἶπεν οὐδενὶ τῶν «ἅπασιν ὡμολογημένων» σύμφωνον. ἔδει δὲ τοὐναντίον. 


Even Demetrius οἵ Magnesia, who was reputed to be a polymath, speaking about this man 
(scil. Dinarchus), too, in his treatise On Homonyms and giving the impression that he was 
going to say something accurate about him, did not meet the expectations. There is no rea- 
son not to report his own words. He wrote the following: ‘We have come across four men 
called Dinarchus: one of them is one of the Attic orators; one collected legends about Crete; 
one, earlier than the latter two and a Delian by birth, wrote both poetry and history; the 
fourth composed a work on Homer. I want to treat each of them in turn, and first the orator. 
Now this man, at least in my opinion, is in no way inferior to Hyperides in charm, so that 
one could say: ‘he might even have surpassed him’. For heuses a convincing argumentation 
and a variety of figures, and is so persuasive as to convince his audience that facts could 
not have taken place differently from what he says. And one might regard as naive those who 
assume that the speech Against Demosthenes was written by him, since it is very far from his 
style. Yet so much obscurity has prevailed that everyone happened to ignore his other 
speeches - somewhat more than 160 - while this one, which was not written by him, is alone 
considered his. The diction of Dinarchus properly portrays moral character and arouses 
emotion; maybe it is inferior to Demosthenes’ style only in bitterness and intensity, but is 
in no way deficient in persuasiveness and propriety’. It is not possible to discover anything 
precise or even true from this description: for he has shown neither the origin of this man, 
nor the time in which he lived, nor the place in which he spent his life, but has busied him- 
self only with common and current words and reported a number of speeches that is not 
consonant with any of those generally admitted. He should have rather done the opposite. 


This long passage, as said above, represents an invaluable testimony for our 
knowledge of Demetrius’ work. From our perspective, it is worth noting that De- 
metrius regarded the speech Against Demosthenes (Κατὰ Δημοσθένους περὶ τῶν 
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Ἁρπαλείων) as spurious.” As in the case of Xenophon’s Constitution of the Spar- 
tans (and of the Athenians) and of Epimenides’ letter to Solon, Demetrius is the 
only authority to make this claim. Fortunately, we know the reason that led De- 
metrius to the athetesis: the speech was too far from Dinarchus’ style.°® It is also 
worth noting that Demetrius presents his position as being in contrast with oth- 
ers’ opinion: once again, he seems to have contested ope ingenii an attribution 
which was generally accepted. However, Demetrius’ view was followed neither 
by Dionysius® nor by modern scholars‘’, who do not consider the speech Against 
Demosthenes to be very different in style from the other extant orations (Against 
Aristogiton and Against Philocles) and regard it therefore as genuine.° 

The high number of orations reported by Demetrius (more than 160) also 
strikes us. This figure, according to Dionysius, was in contrast with the common 
opinion (the lists provided by Callimachus and the grammarians from Perga- 
mum?). Dionysius himself does not explicitly cite any figure, but gives a full list 
of all genuine and spurious public and private speeches (Din. 10-13). The spuri- 
ous speeches, however, cannot be counted anymore, since the text of codex F 
(the only testimony for the text) breaks offin the course ofthe enumeration ofthe 
spurious private speeches.“ Similarly, on account of possible textual corruptions 
it is no easy task to establish the exact number of the genuine orations, but the 
list in its original form probably counted around 60 speeches.“ After Dionysius, 
ps.-Plutarch (X orat. 850e) and Photius (Bibl. cod. 267 p. 496a-b Bekker) spoke 


57 Demetrius’ statement does not imply that other scholars attributed only the oration Against 
Demosthenes to Dinarchus, but rather that the speech was by far the most famous: see Shoe- 
maker (1968) 65-66. Demetrius was probably thinking of Dinarchus’ Κατὰ Δημοσθένους περὶ τῶν 
Ἁρπαλείων (Dion. Hal. Din. 10.27) and not of Κατὰ Δημοσθένους παρανόμων, which is said by 
Dionysius to be spurious (Dion. Hal. Din. 11.18). In fact, it was because of the speeches written 
on the occasion of the Harpalus affair that Dinarchus was well known: cf. Shoemaker (1968) 65- 
66. 

58 The style (charakter) of an author was commonly involved in questions of authenticity: see 
Ritchie (1964) 11-15; Speyer (1971) 124-5; Hunter (2002) 94-95; Fries (2014) 22. 

59 See Dion. Hal. Din. 10.27. 

60 See 6.5. Schaefer (1885-1887) III 339-40; Blass (1887-1898) III/2, 331; Marenghi (1970) 40, 70 
n. 22; Worthington (1992) 12 n. 28; Aujac (1992) 166 n. 3. 

61 See Marenghi (1970) 70 n. 22; Mejer (1981) 454. 

62 Dion. Hal. Din. 13.8. There are 27 extant spurious titles in Dionysius’ list: see Shoemaker 
(1968) 68-69. 

63 Scholars put forward numbers varying from 59 to 64: see Shoemaker (1968) 78. The list 
printed by Shoemaker, followed by Worthington (1992) 11, counts 61 speeches, with 29 genuine 
public and 32 genuine private speeches. According to Galän Vioque/Guerrero (2001) 137, Diony- 
sius considered 28 public and 31 private speeches as genuine. 
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of 64 genuine orations that were attributed to Dinarchus, some of which were 
handed down, however, under the name of Aristogiton.“ The Suda (δ. 333 
s.v. Δείναρχος) claims that, even though some authors affirmed that Dinarchus 
wrote 160 orations, he actually wrote only 60 of them.“ In view of the significant 
discrepancy between the numbers provided by Demetrius (more than 160) and 
other authors (around 60), one wonders where Demetrius found this piece of in- 
formation.“ 

We can see the traces of a debate. Demetrius attacks his predecessors calling 
them ‘naive’ for paying too much attention to a spurious oration, the Against De- 
mosthenes, and for overlooking the other (authentic) orations. Dionysius, in turn, 
criticizes Demetrius for having provided no biographical information on Dinar- 
chus and for having reported empty words concerning his style and an unreliable 
number of speeches. In Dionysius’ eyes, it was not possible to determine the gen- 
uineness or spuriousness of an author’s works without the support of a precise 
biographical framework that could reveal the author’s chronology, place(s) of 
residence, literary activity, and political convictions. 

In view of Demetrius’ entry on Dinarchus, Dionysius’ criticism seems to be 
justified. However, one should note that the biographical element normally 
played a primary role in Demetrius’ work (frr. 2-9, 11-13, 15-16, 18-24, 27-29, 31 
Mejer). In the case of Dinarchus, Demetrius probably did not report any infor- 
mation because he could not find any in the available ‘secondary’ sources (e.g. 
Callimachus and the grammarians of Pergamum). This is borne out by the fact 
that Dionysius had to make first-hand research (based on Dinarchus’ speech 
Against Proxenus and the Attidographer Philochorus) in order to reconstruct the 
orator’s life.” In addition, we know that Demetrius’ criteria for establishing the 


64 [Plut.] X orat. 850e: φέρονται δ᾽ αὐτοῦ καὶ λόγοι γνήσιοι ἑξήκοντα τέσσαρες: τούτων ἔνιοι 
παραλαμβάνονται ὡς Ἀριστογείτονος; Phot. Bibl. cod. 267 p. 496a-b Bekker: ἀνεγνώσθη 
Δεινάρχου λόγοι διάφοροι. φέρονται δὲ αὐτοῦ δ’ Kal ξ΄, OLG οἱ πλεῖστοι τῶν κριτικῶν γνησίους 
τιθέασιν- εἰσὶ δὲ οἵ τινας ἐξ αὐτῶν εἰς Ἀριστογείτονα Ὑπερείδῃ συνακμάσαντα μεταφέρουσιν. 
65 Suda δ 333, 5.ν. Δείναρχος: γράψας κατὰ μέν τινας λόγους τοὺς πάντας ρξ΄, κατὰ δὲ τὸ 
ἀληθέστερον μόνους ξ΄, τοὺς πάντας δικανικούς: ὧν οἱ μέν εἰσι δημόσιοι, οἱ δὲ ἰδιωτικοί. A family 
of six Mediaeval manuscripts from the 10% to the 158 century reports the figure of 410 or 400 
orations, which is clearly incorrect: see Shoemaker (1968) 84-86. 

66 Cf. Worthington (1992) 11. According to Nietzsche (1869) 183, Demetrius added the number 
of orations he found in the Alexandrian Pinakes to the figure he found in the Pergamenian cata- 
logues. 

67 Dion. Hal. Din. 3.1. Other later sources on the orator’s life are [Plut.] X orat. 850c-e and Phot. 
Bibl. cod. 267 p. 496a-b Bekker. Suda δ. 333, s.v. Aeivapxog confuses the orator with a homony- 
mous Corinthian politician. On Dinarchus’ life and biographical sources, see especially Shoe- 
maker (1968) 8-60; Worthington (1992) 3-12. 
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genuineness or spuriousness of a literary work could represent something more 
than a generic stylistic comparison: the fragment on Epimenides analyzed above 
(fr. 10 Mejer) shows that Demetrius could combine chronological, geographical, 
and linguistic criteria. If our knowledge of Demetrius exclusively depended on 
Dionysius, the consequence would be a negative and unfair picture of Demetrius’ 
work and qualities as a literary critic. 

In view of Demetrius’ fame as an erudite and of his interest in the problem of 
pseudepigraphy, Iargue that Dionysius’ polemic was not limited to the mere con- 
tent of Demetrius’ entry on Dinarchus. The scope and position of the textual quo- 
tation and the length of Dionysius’ critical remarks may best be explained by as- 
suming that Dionysius wanted to stress the differences, rather than the 
continuity, between his own work and that of Demetrius, an influential writer 
and a respected authority whose opinions in the field of literary criticism were 
probably well known in 1%-century BC Rome.“ A few years before Dionysius, De- 
metrius had concerned himself with the problem of pseudepigraphy and had 
written about the life and literary output of Attic orators and writers, such as Di- 
narchus, Demosthenes (frr. 2-5 Mejer), Isaeus (fr. 6 Mejer), and Xenophon (frr. 
12-14 Mejer).® In On Dinarchus, we may conclude, Dionysius sharply criticized 
his predecessor with the aim of enhancing his role as a literary critic, thereby pre- 
senting himself as the inventor of a systematic method for detecting spurious 
works. 


6 Conclusions 


The above analysis has shown that detecting (supposedly) spurious works must 
have been an important aspect of Demetrius’ work. In his criticism, Demetrius 
does not appear to have followed others’ opinions, but to have developed his own 
critical method. He is the only known authority to have considered Xenophon’s 
Constitution of the Spartans (and perhaps also the Constitution of the Athenians), 
Epimenides’ letter to Solon, and Dinarchus’ Against Demosthenes as spurious. In 
the latter case, he even attacked his predecessors for considering Dinarchus’ ora- 
tion authentic. The fact that he himself regarded as spurious some texts that were 
usually considered genuine should prevent us from considering Demetrius a 


68 This procedure is typical in historiography: cf. 6.5. Schepens (2000) 11-12. 
69 On Demetrius’ Atticist attitude, see especially Schwartz (1901) 2815, followed by Mejer (1981) 
452; Gigante (1984) 101. See also Dührsen (2005) 260-2, 265. 
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mere erudite compiler.’° Demetrius not only employed stylistic, but also chrono- 
logical, geographical, and linguistic criteria, thus revealing a conscious, critical 
approach that in a way seems to have served as a prelude to the systematic liter- 
ary criticism of his younger contemporary Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 


70 Of course, our knowledge of Demetrius is completely dependent upon the citing authors; 
therefore, we should not conclude that Demetrius always contradicted the common opinion. 
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“On Sail-Flying Ships Did I Roam the Great 
Sea...’ 


The Epitaph of an Anonymous Merchant from Brundisium 


Sinon molestum est, hospes, consiste et lege. 

Nauibus ueliuolis magnum mare saepe cucurri, 

accessi terras conplures, terminus hicc est 

quem mihi nascenti quondam Parcae cecinere. 

Hic meas d&posui cüras omnösque labores, 

sidera non timeo hic nec nimbos nec mare saeuom, 

nec metuo sumptus ni quaestum uincere possit. 

Alma Fides, tibi ago grates, sanctissuma diua, 

fortuna infräctä ter me fessum recreästi, 

tü digna es quäm mortales optent sibi cüncti. 

Hospes uiue uale, in sumptum superet tibi semper, 

qua nön spreuisti hunc lapidem dignumgq(ue) dicasti. 
CIL IX 60 = CLE 1533 


If it is no bother, wayfarer, stop and read. On sail-flying ships did Iroam the great sea and 
reach many lands; this is the end of which the Parcae sang at my birth. Here I have laid 
down my troubles and all my toils; neither do I dread the stars here nor the storms nor ruth- 
less sea, and I do not fear that expense might exceed advantage. I thank you, kindly Fides, 
most holy goddess, who three times restored me from a broken fortune, and who is worthy 
of devotion from all mortals. Wayfarer, live and fare well, may you always have money to 
spend, for you did not overlook this gravestone, but proclaimed it worthy.! 


The epitaph presents, from a first reading, conspicuous elements of interest: 
length and metric form, content and references, undefined details. It was pub- 
lished several times (either individually or in collections, cf. Henzen [1872], CIL IX 
60 and CLE 1533, De Ruggiero/Vaglieri [1904] 3186, Alessandri [1997]) and has 
often been quoted by scholars, in various contexts and to different ends. On the 
one hand, it has been studied in relation to social and economic history, due to 
its allusion to commerce and trade routes in Roman Apulia and in the Mediterra- 
nean through the port of Brindisi (cf. Silvestrini [1987], Giardina [1989], Silves- 
trini [1998], Grelle et al. [2017]). Other points of comparison are with literary his- 
tory and epigraphic tradition, with its originality of composition and the 
unusually high number of allusions to canonical authors, as it has been widely 


1 Unless otherwise stated, translations are to be considered mine. 
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recognized (cf. La Penna [1979], Massaro [1983], Caviglia [1984], Cugusi [1985], 
Cugusi [2004]). Nevertheless, after Plessis (1905) n. 17, the epitaph has seldom 
been analyzed in a systematic way incorporating these different points of inter- 
est. This has only been done by Tis& (2001), which paid special concern to the 
social and economic implications of both its material and literary aspects; Fran- 
zoi (2004) has provided instead more of a stylistic and linguistic analysis. With 
this in mind, the present work intends to contribute further reflections and 
thoughts. 

The inscription was uncovered in Brindisi during the dredging of the 
port, and exists across two matching fragments of a marble slab, found in 1869 
and 1871 respectively (the former containing the last four lines). It was first pub- 
lished by Henzen (1872), who had received a record of the inscription, an account 
of its material features and a paper squeeze by the priest and archaeologist Gio- 
vanni Tarantini, long-time chief librarian in Brindisi. The inscription was later 
included in CIL and CLE. It is now housed in the Museo Archeologico Provinciale 
‘F. Ribezzo’ in Brindisi (inv. 813), and measures 65,5 x 52,3x 4,7 cm. 

The letters are thinly cut, with clear serifs (but no shading), and some featur- 
ing curved horizontal strokes; there are some ornamental tall letters, as well as 
tall long I’s and apices to mark long vowels. Words are divided by a consistent 
usage of interpuncta, with the only exception at ]. 11 between in and sumptum, 
where the stonecutter must have regarded the collocation, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, as a single word. There is also an interpunctum at the end ofl. 1separat- 
ing the first verse from those following it, marking out its distinctiveness as a con- 
ceptual and metric unit.? 

All the palaeographic elements suggest a date between the second half ofthe 
15: century AD and the early 2° century AD.’ Bücheler was led to date the stone 
‘propius ab Augusto’, back to the Julio-Claudian age, from the text oftheinscrip- 
tion only. Judging from the closing dignumg(ue) dicasti he was also uncertain 
about its completeness. Actually, since the name and age of the deceased are 
missing, as well as any information about the dedicator, the gravestone must re- 
late to amore elaborate monument.* 


2 For these usages of interpuncta, cf. Massaro (2018) 51 and Massaro (2013a) 391-3. 

3 As reported in CIL IX 60 and stated in Henzen (1872) 31. Cugusi (2004) 133-4, in a brief refer- 
ence to the inscription, restricts the date to the beginning of the 25 century AD, claiming that 
palaeographic aspects suggest so; giving the same reason, though, Silvestrini (chapter IV in 
Grelle [2017] 194) reports the date as in CILIX 60, and so she does in Epigraphic Database Rome 
(EDR167254, record written in May 2018). 

4 For other details surrounding the inscription’s materiality and lettering, cf. Tis& (2001). 
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The text consists of a verse per line, the first one in slightly reduced module 
compared to the others, without any indent, protrusion, or similar devices.’ The 
12 verses of the inscription are metrically consistent.° The opening iambic senar- 
ius, addressing the wayfarer, is followed by hexameters: the first nine illustrate 
the deceased’s life, with a succession of three verse sentences, each made up of 
three coordinated main clauses and a complement clause; the two closing hex- 
ameters appeal again to the wayfarer with friendly greetings. 

It is a remarkable first-person narration of a merchant who, after a life of 
travels and adventures, had met with the destiny foretold by the Parcae (ll. 2-4), 
and is now resting in peace with no further fear of shipwreck and financial dis- 
tress (ll. 5-7). He praises Fides for having managed to recover from three bank- 
ruptcies, presumably due to the faithfulness of his debtors (ll. 8-10), and finally 
wishes health and affluence to the wayfarer who had stopped to read his epitaph 
(1. 11-12). 

A peculiarity in spelling is to be noticed at l. 3 in the demonstrative form 
‘hicc’,” which grammarians found alongside ‘höcc’ in the most ancient manu- 
scripts of Virgil. Grammarians actually preferred this alternative spelling to the 
more common one, as this syntactic doubling better explained the lengthening 
of the vowel (and consequent change in accent).?” The pronoun consists of the 
root ho-, with the thematic vowel inflexion, and the deictic particle -ce: the full 
forms “hicce’ and ‘höcce’, due to the economy of the spoken language, tended to 
drop the final vowel before a word starting in a vowel, thereby reducing the value 
of the double consonant.'° However, in this case the full form does not seem to 
have been chosen in order to fulfil scholarly tradition, but rather to distinguish 
the adjective ‘hic’ from the adverb ‘hic’ in a position where a long syllable is re- 
quired. This was a specific semantic choice. The spelling ‘saeuom’ δἰ]. 6, instead, 
is probably preferred in order to avoid the double letter /V/ on the stone. 

As concerns prosody, one must read ‘meas’ at l. 5 as a monosyllable due to 
synizesis." It is also to be noticed that the first four feet of 11. 3, 9, and 10 are all 


5 See above, though, about the interpunctum at the end ofl.1. 

6 The only exception is v. 5, where meas must be considered monosyllabic; see below. 

7 C£. TLLV 1, 2965, 49-84. 

8 Priscian says so about Aen. 2.664 ‘Hocc erat alma parens’ (2.952, 22 Keil); this is reported too 
in Ribbeck (1866) 214 and 425. 

9 Especially Velius Longus 7.54.6-14 Keil. 

10 Cf. Leumann (1977) 468 and Tronskij (1953) 167. 

11 Cf. TLLVII 915, 48. Metrical convenience and the influence of oral pronunciation seem to be 
the reasons for this phenomenon; cf. also Timpanaro (1988) 878-9; Ceccarelli (1997) 388-94; 
Questa (2007) 173-80. 
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spondees, whose rhythm emphasizes the merchant’s adventures and hardships, 
and his final destiny and the intervention of Fides. 

1. The address of the wayfarer follows the epigraphic tradition, which usually 
conveys in iambic metre, rather than dactylic, the conventional familiar appeal 
to stop and read. The most commonmly attested collocation is ‘hospes resiste’ at 
the beginning of an iambic senarius, whereas ‘consiste uiator’ fits likewise at 
the end of a hexameter;" here ‘hospes consiste’ is a suitable option for the middle 
of the verse-line." 

Other verbs or phrases may also replace, or combine with, ‘lege’ (or ‘perlege’) 
in such addresses. Together with ‘resiste’, one tends to find verba videndi, taking 
the grave as a concrete object or motion towards: e.g. ‘perspice monumentum’ in 
CIL T 3146 (from Stabiae); ‘tumulum aspic[e]’ in CLE 63 (= CIL V 6808 and CILT? 
2161, from Eporedia); “tumulum contempla’ in CLE 83 (= CIL IX 2128, from near 
Beneuentum); ‘hoc ad grumum... aspice / ubei continentur ossa’ in CLE 74 (= CIL 
VI 9545 and CIL 12 1212, from Rome). Together with ‘consiste’, on the other hand, 
one rather finds verba sentiendi, taking abstract objects or governing a comple- 
ment clause, suggesting a more subtly emotive rather than straightforwardly tac- 
tile act: e.g. ‘mea fata... percipe’ in ΑΕ 1996, 453 (from Luceria); ‘wide quam in- 
digne raptus’ in CLE 1007 (= CIL XIII 7070, from Mainz); *uide quam ual[nu]m’ in 
ΑΕ 1985, 330 (from Peltuinum, in Samnium); ‘casus hominum cogita’ in ΑΕ 1972, 
74 (from Aquino). 

Therefore, as well as the spoken familiarity conveyed by the iambic metre, 
one recognizes a loftier aim in using ‘consiste”. It is nevertheless striking that the 
stylistic choice has been made in the first verse to defer the actual appeal to the 
reader-viewer by opening the composition with a fine polite formula. 


12 Itis also the most ancient, being attested in several inscriptions from the Republican period: 
6.5. CLE 73, 1 (= CIL IX 1527, from near Beneuentum) ‘Hospes resiste et quae sum in monumento 
lege’; CLE 74, 1 (= CIL ΝῚ 9545 and CIL T 1212) ‘Hospes resiste et hoc ad grumum ad laevam as- 
pice’; CLE 118, 1 (= CIL X 5371, from Interamna Lirenas, in Campania) ‘Hospes resiste et nisi mo- 
lestust perlege’. Cf. Morelli (2018) 115. 

13 E.g. CLE 1007, 1 (= CIL XIII 7070, from Mainz) ‘*Praeteriens quicumque legis, consiste uiator’; 
ΑΕ 1996, 453, 1 (from Luceria) ‘Sic iter hoc felix tibi sit, consiste u(i)ator’; CLEPann 44, 1 (from 
Gorsium) ‘Tu qui festinas pedibus, consiste uiator’. 

14 The collocation is not unusual: ‘hospes’ and ‘consiste’ occur together elsewhere, both in iam- 
bic and dactylic rhythm, either juxtaposed or with the verb at some distance; e.g. CLE 980, 1 (= 
CIL 12 3449d, from Carthago Nova) ‘Hospes consiste et Thoracis perlege nomen’; ΑΕ 2008, 403, 
3-4 (from Venafrum, in prose or metric cola) ‘Hospes qui legis hoc mo[n]/umentum consiste et 
perlegle]’. Cf. Massaro (2019), 50-51. 
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‘Sinon molestum est’” is well documented, both in this analytic form, and 
even more so in the synthetic form ‘nisi molestum est’. In the first case the nega- 
tion relates to the adjective or verb, depending on its position, whereas in the 
second case the whole hypothetical clause is negated by the conjunction; the 
contracted spelling ‘molestumst’, which reflects the oral pronunciation, is some- 
times attested as well. 

In literature, the phrase occurs frequently in comedy, once in Lucil. 987 
Marx (= 1081 Krenkel)” ‘Si noenu molestum est’, once in Catull. 55.1 ‘Si forte non 
molestum est’, and often in Cicero’s works; in the early imperial age the usage 
is limited to a couple of indirect speeches in Livius,” Mart. 1.96.1 ‘Si non mo- 
lestum est teque non piget’ and 5.6.1 ‘Sinon est grave nec nimis molestum’.?° All 
these contexts pertain to the spoken language, from which the phrase must come, 
or to meta-literature. It is further possible that the usage had acquired an old- 
fashioned feel by the time of our inscription.?! 

In epigraphy, there are two near-identical attestations from the Republican 
age, also in iambic metre: CLE 118, 1 (= CIL X 5371, from Interamna Lirenas, in 
Campania) ‘Hospes resiste et nisi molestust perlege’ and CIL 1: 3146, 1 (from Sta- 
biae) ‘Hospes resiste et nisi mole(s)tus[t] perspice’; two further examples, in dac- 
tylic metre, come from the early empire: AE 1986, 166b, 1 (from Pompeii, middle 
of the 1*century AD) ‘Hospes paullisper morare si non est molestum’ and CLE 
1125, 2-3 (= CIL IX 3358, from Pinna Vestina, in Samnium, between the 15 and the 
25 century AD) ‘Hospes, si non eslt] lasso tibi forte molestum, / oramus lecto 
nomine pauca legas’. Even though such formulas were not unexpected as forms 
of address to the passer-by,” their placement at the very opening of a 


15 Cf. Hofmann (2003) 290, 380. 

16 Plaut. Epid. 461 ‘Si tibi molestum non est’, anywhere else (Most. 856, Persa 599, Poen. 50, 
Rud. 120, Trin. 932) ‘Nisi molestumst’; Ter. Ad. 806 ‘Nisi molestumst’; Afran. Com. 95 Ribbeck? (= 
80 Daviault) ‘Nisi molestum est’. 

17 Indirect tradition in Non. p. 143, 33, where the passage is mentioned about ‘noenu[m] pro 
non’. 

18 Mostly (Acad. 1.4, Cato 6, Cluent. 150 and 168, Fin. 1.28 and 2.5, Nat.D. 1.17, Planc. 5, Rep. 1.46, 
Tusc. 1.26) ‘Nisi molestum est’, elsewhere (Fam. 5.12, 10, Fat. 4, Nat.D. 1.99) ‘Si tibi non est mo- 
lestum’. 

19 30.17.11 ‘Nisi molestum esset’ and 45.13.17 ‘Nisi molestum sit’. 

20 Later it only occurs in Flor. Verg. 1.2 ‘Nisi molestum est’ and Hist. Apoll. rec. A et Β 15 ‘Si (tibi 
A, uero B) molestum non est’. Cf. TLL VIII 1354, 15-25. 

21 Cf. Morelli (2018) 116 n. 27. 

22 Cf. also CLE 1537a, 2 (= CIL VI 25703) ‘Si graue non animost, fata... acerba leges’ (also inte- 
grated in CLE 2083, 2, from Lanuuium) and CLEAfr II 233, 2 (from Cesarea) ‘Si non forte grav(e) 
est, dlisce]’. 
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composition suggests special politeness: the only comparison seems to be CLE 
1013, 1 (= CIL ΝῚ 26020) ‘Si graue non, hosples, fuerit] remorare uiator’. 

2-4. The first biographical sequence provides the reader-viewer with an 
overall sense, intentionally suspended and undefined, of the deceased’s identity. 
The dignified tone of the opening and closing words aim at grabbing attention, 
with two literary references in alliterative collocation; except for these, the lan- 
guage is appropriate to the pragmatic ends of the inscription. 

2. A great contrast is perceptible at the beginning of the first hexameter, not 
only due to the switch in metre but also to the solemnity of ‘nauibus ueliuolis’, a 
quotation from Enn. Ann. 387-8 Vahlen? (= 378-9 Skutsch)” ‘Quom procul as- 
piciunt hostes accedere uentis / nauibus ueliuolis’. The position in the verse is 
identical too, and the echo is even more emphasized by ‘accessi’ at. 3. 

The rare Ennian adjective, although more common than the even rarer parti- 
cipial compound ‘ueliuolans’,?* refers to ‘mare’ in Laev. Carm. fr. 14 Blänsdorf? 
‘Tu qui permensus ponti maria alta / ueliuola’, in Verg. Aen. 1.223-4 “Iuppiter... / 
despiciens mare ueliuolum’ and in Ov. Pont. 4.16.21 ‘Veliuolique maris uates’; in 
Lucr. 5.1442 ‘mare ueliuolis florebat’ it is substantivized and has instrumental 
function, as in our inscription. One might suspect Virgilian influence on our pas- 
sage, with the prayer of Venus to Jupiter to end Aeneas’ hardships presenting a 
relevant analogy to our merchant’s story.” 

The following alliterative collocation ‘magnum mare’ occurs in Lucr. 2.553 
‘Disiactare solet magnum mare transtra cauernas’, where it occupies the same 
position in the verse, even though the adjective precedes the noun in Lucretius. 
Both authors, Lucretius and the composer of our epitaph, must have perceived 
the metric euphony created by the hephthemimeral caesura and bucolic diaere- 
sis, although we need not assume any direct literary borrowing here: the colloca- 
tion is highly attested, in different orders and positions in the verse, in didactic 
poetry. Such a phonic combination is likely to have originated in the spoken ver- 
nacular.” 


23 Indirect tradition in Macr. Sat. 6.5.10, where the passage is mentioned as the model for Verg. 
Aen. 1.224. 

24 Only attested in Ennius, in the ablative plural ‘ueliuolantibus / nauibus’ (Scaen. 67-68 Vah- 
len? = Trag. 45-46 Jocelyn). 

25 This passage too is mentioned by Macrobius in the context referred to above; Müller adds 
‘carina’ after ‘maria alta’, Ribbeck turns ‘Laeuius’ into ‘Liuius’. 

26 Cf. Massaro (1983) 201--2 ἢ. 19. 

27 Cf. Ronconi (1971) 11-86. 
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‘Mare magnum’ too is found elsewhere, variously inflected, in prose and 
poetry, the earliest being Liv. Andr. Trag. 33 Ribbeck° (= 25 Schauer) ‘Aruaque pu- 
tria et mare magnum’: for the same reasons pointed out above, it is unlikely we 
are dealing either with an allusion to the beginning of Andronicus’ Odyssey,” or 
to the sepulchral remake by Catull. 101; equally, the merchant’s story is not in- 
tended to be an erudite development on the widespread epigraphic theme of 
travel.’ 

The verb ‘currere’ meaning ‘to sail’ is only documented in poetry; especially 
distinctive is its transitive construction in taking ‘mare’ or synonyms as a direct 
object.” The scene evoked can be compared to Horatian passages about the dan- 
gers of sailing, and restless merchants escaping poverty: Sat. 1.1.29-30 “Nau- 
taeque’,? per omne / audaces mare qui currunt’ and Epist. 1.1.45-46 ‘Impiger 
extremos curris mercator ad Indos / per mare pauperiem fugiens’. Such arealistic 
picture affects Ulysses’ character too, yearning no more for home, but rather mer- 
cantile profit: Sat. 2.5 parodies a common anti-heroic vision, not so distant from 
our epitaph’s values.” Furthermore, Hor. Epist. 1.11.27 ‘Caelum, non animum mu- 
tant, qui trans mare currunt’ reflects the popular wisdom, in the longing for rec- 
onciliation with one’s destiny, by which our deceased merchant was inspired. 

3. The adjective ‘complures’, which here refers to ‘terrae’, is rarely docu- 
mented in poetry: mostly in comedy, once in Hor. Sat. 1.10.87, and twice in the 
pseudo-Vergilian Ciris, 11. 54 and 391. On the other hand, it is well documented 
in prose, especially in reference to places; this usage must therefore derive from 
the vernacular, very likely that spoken by the merchant himself, rather than from 
literature. 

Juxtaposed in contrast to ‘terrae complures’, and denoted by the demonstra- 
tive ‘“hic’, ‘terminus’ here is used metonymically: it simultaneously signifies the 
end of the merchant’s life, the abstract object of the Parcae’s song, and the phys- 
ical place of his tomb. This metonymy reflects the conceptual identification of 
monuments to spatial limitation, like boundary stones, with temporal limits, so 
that the tomb comes to represent the ‘end’ of life. This explains the usage of such 


28 In Enn. Ann. 445 Vahlen? (= 434 Skutsch) and Scaen. 65 Vahlen? (= Trag. 50 Ribbeck’); in 
Lucr. 2.1, 3.1029, 6.144, and 6.505; in Verg. Aen. 5.628. 

29 Cf. Caviglia (1984) 11; such a connection seems unlikely at both a linguisticand a conceptual 
level. 

30 Cf. Franzoi (2004) 258. 

31 Cf. Cugusi (1985) 214-6. 

32 Cf. TLL IV 1512, 72. 

33 These are the merchants themselves, as one gathers from the context. 

34 Cf. Caviglia (1984) 11. 
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a phrase as ‘constituere terminum’ in two different inscriptions, CIL VI 5215 and 
CIL X 1336 (= CLE 1894 from Nola), both brief and partially metrical. The phrase 
must have been drawn from a lost model of high stylistic quality, whether epi- 
graphic or literary in character, which our inscription might also have shared.” 

The contrastive juxtaposition of ‘terminus’ with ‘terrae complures’, brought 
to our attention by deictic ‘hic’, associates death with travel in a foreign country, 
a connection which sometimes features in funerary inscriptions. The only signif- 
icance ofthe place of death lies then in the fact it differs from the place of birth.* 
The name and origin of our deceased merchant is unknown, however, ” while the 
mention at. 4 of the moment of birth gives no indication of a specific place. 

4. The presence of the Parcae reflects a broader epigraphic theme. They usu- 
ally appear in relation to their role in determining lifespan, and are typically the 
object of blame, as the cause of an untimely death. Negative attributes therefore 
predominate, and the image of the Parcae spinning the threads of life is more 
common by far than that of their role as prophetesses. 

Very few inscriptions mention prophecy, yet not without a reproachful or 
judgemental tone: CLE 1141, 14-16 (= CIL III 2609 from Salona) “Infelix mater... / 
incusat denique Parcas / quae uitam pensant quaeque futura canunt’; CLE 1160, 
3 (= CIL III 3146 from Opsorus, Dalmatian island) ‘Legem fatis Parcae dixere cru- 
entam’; CLE 55, 12-13 (= CIL V110096 and CIL T’ 1214) ‘En hoc in tumulo cinerem 
nostri corporis / infistae Parcae deposierunt carmine’, where one is presented 
with the extraordinary image of the Parcae burying the deceased with their song. 
In comparison to these examples, our epitaph differs in its acquiescent ac- 
ceptance of destiny and focus on the moment of birth rather than of death, sug- 
gesting an archaizing deference for the Parcae which surely derives from literary 
models. 

Although the phrasing is similar, one should reject the influence of Tib. 
3.11.3-4 ‘Te nascente nouum Parcae cecinere puellis / seruitium’, since genre and 
content are quite unrelevant,” or of Ov. Trist. 5.3, 25-26 ‘*Hanc legem nentes fa- 
talia Parcae / stamina bis genito bis cecinere tibi’, where the prophecy is about 
life, not death. One might rather recall Catull. 64.383 ‘Carmina diuino cecinere e 


35 Cf. Massaro (2006) 24-26. 

36 Cf. Cugusi (1985) 200-1, 221. 

37 Cf. Silvestrini (1998) 230. 

38 Cf. Colafrancesco (2004) 139-76, 180-1; Massaro (1992) 171-2. 

39 Cf. Popova (1967) 161 and (1976) 41: a few years after proposing a Tibullian model for our 
passage, the scholar herself seems rather to recognize a Horatian model. As she writes in (1967) 
171, it is impossible to decide who influenced whom when different authors share themes or loci 
communes, but in this case the assumption of primarily lexical similarity does not seem tenable. 
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pectore Parcae’ and Tib. 1.7.1-2 ‘Hunc cecinere diem Parcae fatalia nentes / stam- 
ina’. 

Far more interesting is to observe in our inscription the desinence in ‘ceci- 
nere’ -ere, rather than -erunt, at the end of the verse with no metric convenience. 
Limitations of space may have posed problems, as l. 4 actually reaches the right 
edge of the stone. As ‘cecinere’ replaces ‘cecinerunt’ in nearly every poetic pas- 
sage about prophecy until the late antiquity, however, it must have been carefully 
chosen here in order to evoke the literary tradition. 

5-7. The second biographical sequence adds more colour and subjectivity to 
the narration. Apart from a slightly elevated emotional tone, it recalls polite con- 
versation, featuring commonplaces and the everyday language of the mercantile 
profession. 

5. The adverb ‘hic’ at the beginning of verse, referring to the tomb, empha- 
sizes the contrast between the conditions of the living and those of the dead. 

The phrase ‘deponere curas / labores’ is recorded in TLL V 1, 578, 72 and 579, 
13. The verb means ‘to let go’, ‘to give up’, when used in relation to abstract ob- 
jects. In poetry ‘depone la[borem]’ occurs in (ΓΕ 513, 1 (= CIL ΧΙ 627 from Forli) in 
an address to the wayfarer, while ‘deponere curas / - am’ is found in Verg. Georg. 
4.531 ‘Nate, licet tristis animo deponere curas’, Aen. 12.48-49 ‘Quam pro me cu- 
ram geris... / deponas’ and in Ov. Rem. 259 ‘Nulla recantatas deponent pectora 
curas’, Trist. 4.7.19-20 ‘Credam / mutatum curam deposuisse mei’. Since allthese 
belong to contexts involving familial emotionality,“ the phrase is likely to come 
from spoken language. Actually, ‘deponere’ often occurs in prose in Cicero’s and 
Seneca’s letters and dialogues, taking any kind of feeling and disposition as ob- 
ject; in particular, one could compare Cic. Rep. 1.15 ‘Socratem... qui omnem eius 
modi curam deposuerit’, Fam. 4.6.2 ‘Omnes curas doloresque deponerem’ and Ad 
Q. fr. 3.8.1 ‘Militiae labores ceteraque... depones’. 

On the other hand, the funerary context and the adverb ‘hic’ pointing out the 
tomb seem to recall the specific meaning of ‘deponere’, ‘to bury’, as if hinting at 
a variation on the epigraphic formula ‘deponere corpus / ossa’ or, metonymically, 
‘animam’. 

6. ‘Mare saeuom’ can be traced back to Liv. Andr. Carm. fr. 18.1-2 Blänsdorf? 
‘Nullum peius macerat humanum / quamde mare saeuom’. However, the collo- 
cation is attested in a few later authors too, and since the place of this fragment 


40 In Verg. Georg. 4.531 Cyrene comforts her son Aristaeus; in Aen. 12.48-49 Turnus bids fare- 
well to his father-in-law, the king ofthe Latins, before going to die in battle; in Ov. Rem. 259 the 
subject is love; in Trist. 4.7.20 the object of affection is the poet’s pen friend, whom he calls ‘caris- 
sime’. 
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is uncertain, it is not likely that it alludes here to the Odyssey.“ There is indeed 
an echo of ‘magnum mare’ at. 2, which is reproduced here with an elevated tone 
of menace. 

The adjective ‘saeuus’ usually refers to the natural elements in the elegiac 
poets, especially Ovid: throughout his works, one might compare ‘saeui... ponti’ 
in Met. 14.439, ‘saeuo / ...pelago’ in Met. 14.559-60, “freta saeua’ in Trist. 5.9.18 
and ‘saeuo...mari’ in Pont. 4.16.14. Actually, the whole of1. 6 evokes the climactic 
power ofthe savage sea typical of epic-tragic imagery, found in Lucretius, Virgil, 
and in some archaic scenic fragments.“? 

It is also worth noting the heightened emotionality implied by anaphoric 
‘hic’, emphasized by its position in the middle ofthe verse, and ‘nec’, which com- 
pounds the metaphorical pressure of its atmospheric imagery. 

7. The poem comes at last to address the merchant’s financial anxieties. 
‘Sumptus’ and ‘quaestus’, costs and profit, are intrinsic to commercial life whose 
appearance in poetry is confined to comedy, satire, and didactic poetry. 

In TLL VIII 902, ‘metuo’ is compared to ‘timeo’, generally meaning ‘to expect 
damage’. There, the two are virtually synonyms.“ Even though there is no seman- 
tic difference, in the case of our epitaph there is indeed a syntactic choice: “timeo’ 
takes as direct object ‘sidera’, ‘nimbos’ and ‘mare’, which stand for the weather 
conditions, while ‘metuo’ governs a subordinate optative clause describing the 
event ofa bad outcome, perfectly fitting the definition in Cic. Tusc. 3.25 ‘Metus 
opinio magni mali impendentis’.* 

The theme of death bringing an end to the to-and-fro of costs and profit is 
found in a few other funerary inscriptions. All date to the imperial period, feature 
comparably similar phrasing, and come mostly from the Transpadane region. The 
archetype must be the couplet ‘Quaerere cessaui numquam, nec perdere desi; / 
mors interuenit, nunc ab utroque uaco’, which is metrically regular and occurs in 
identical wording in CLE 1091 and 1092 (= CIL V 4656 and 7047, respectively from 
Brescia and Turin).* It is difficult, however, to associate this specific phrase with 
that found in our epitaph. 


41 Cf. above, commentary on. 2. 
42 Cf. Caviglia (1984) 11n. 18. 

43 Cf. TLL VIII 901, 59. 

44 C£. TLL VIII 907, 21-22. 

45 Cf. Polverini (1976). 
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The subordinative conjunction ‘ni’, instead of ‘ne’, is especially attested, but 
not exclusively so,“ in the most ancient authors: as well as “hicc’ at. 3, itshould 
be considered an alternative form, rather than an archaism. 

8-10. The third biographical sequence conveys in a solemn prayer to Fides 
the merchant’s personal experience with contracts and agreements, ending with 
general advice to humanity; the language combines dignified ritual formulas 
with popular wisdom and emotional emphasis. According to ancient tradition, 
the worship of Fides was instituted by Numa Pompilius; after a period of deca- 
dence, it was reinstated in the Augustan age.” 

8. ‘Alma Fides’ at the beginning of the verse is not likely to be a specifically 
Ennian echo“ (Scaen. 403 Vahlen? = Trag. 350 Jocelyn ‘O Fides alma apta pinnis, 
et ius iurandum louis’): ‘almus’ is acommon adjective in addresses to gods and 
is, moreover, placed after the noun in this fragment. On the contrary, ‘alma’ typ- 
ically precedes the noun elsewhere in later periods, especially in late antiquity; 
seen alongside our epitaph, Stat. Theb. 11.98 ‘Licet alma Fides Pietasque re- 
pugnent’ and Sil. Pun. 6.132 ‘Alma Fides mentem... amplexa tenebat’ may suggest 
another lost epic model. 

The periphrasis ‘ago grates’ and the suffix of the superlative -issuma are ar- 
chaisms deriving from liturgical contexts; in particular ‘grates’, an alternative 
form of ‘gratias’, originally defined specific praises to gods.” The whole verse has 
the rhythm οἱ ἃ litany, created by the trithemimeral and hephthemimeral caesu- 
ras, and the effect is emphasized by the serial alliteration of fricative, dental, sib- 
ilant and vibrant sounds, extending up to l. 10. 

9. The collocation “fortuna infracta’° occurs in Val. Max. 4.7 pr. ‘Infractae 
fortunae homines magis amicorum studia desiderant uel praesidiis uel solaciis 
gratia’, whereas the same noun and verb are combined differently in Publil. Sent. 
fr. 24 ‘Fortuna uitrea est: tum cum splendet frangitur’ and CLE 1336, 9 (= ICVR VII 
18446, 4® century AD) ‘Frangitur explicitis tristis fortuna querellis’. These have 
the feel of proverbial wisdom, which is the likely source of the phrase in our epi- 
taph as well. 

The adjective ‘fessus’ attached to the first-person singular pronoun has a 
particularly emotive feel in poetry, referring to various kinds of weariness. In 


46 E.g. Lucr. 2.734 (niue); Catull. 61.153; Prop. 2.7.3; Verg. Aen. 3.686 and CLE 2068, 7 (= CIL XI 
7856, from Carsulae, mid-1° century AD). 

47 Cf. Freyburger (1986) and Otto (1909). 

48 Cf. Caviglia (1984) 11n. 18; Franzoi (2004) 259; even Bücheler takes it as such. 

49 Cf. TLL VI 2, 2204, 11-12 and 16; Ernout/Meillet 1959%, s.v. ‘gratus’, 281-2. 

50 Cf. TLL VII1, 1494, 3 and 70. 
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Verg. Aen. 3.710-1 ‘Hic me, pater optime, fessum / deseris’ Aeneas mourns his 
father; in Hor. Sat. 1.6.125-6 ‘Ast ubi me fessum sol acrior ire lauatum / admonuit’ 
the poet contrasts a lazy morning start with the business of a public life; in Prop. 
4.9.42 (= 66)" ‘Fesso uix mihi terra patet’ the suppliant Cacus cries for a little wa- 
ter. 

A sign of emotional emphasis is also to be noticed in the second-person sin- 
gular pronoun at the beginning of]. 10, as well as in the spondaic rhythm of both 
verses. 

10. The plural adjective ‘mortales’ is here substantivized as a lofty synonym 
of ‘homines’. For ‘opto’, one should compare CLE 2 (= CIL ΧΙ 3078 and CIL T 364, 
from Civita Castellana, in the Faliscan territory), which is largely regarded as par- 
tially metrical,” and dating to no later than the second half of the 2” century BC. 
It is a votive lamina recording a college of cooks seeking to gain favour with the 
divine triad of Jupiter, Juno and Minerva, ‘Vtei sesed lubent[es belne iouent 
optantis’ (1. 6, the last). It features linguistic phenomena from the Republican age 
as well as dialectal forms, commercial vocabulary and references to Plautus, 
alongside a taste for tautology; in the awkward attempt to create a lofty style, 
colloquialisms and archaisms are combined and often hard to distinguish from 
one another. The closing formula, in the metre of a regular Saturnian verse, must 
have been common in dedications.° In both our inscription and in CLE 2, even if 
not recorded in TLLIX 2, 833, 5, the usage of ‘opto’ seems to pertain to the specific 
meaning ‘to pray’, rather than the more common ‘to want, wish’: in effect, it de- 
notes the desire to want or wish a divinity for oneself, and thus to pray to them, 
in order to gain their favour. 

11-12. We come to the final appeal to the wayfarer with thanks and greetings. 
A contrast may be drawn between the opening vocative ‘hospes’, and the earlier 
invocation of ‘“alma Fides’: the tone shifts to that of conventional familiarity, but 
this is couched in original phrasing, and a hint of sanctity in its closure. Asso- 
nance and alliteration convey a sympathetic feel. 

11. As a wish for good health, the alliterative collocation in asyndeton ‘uiue 
uale’ is in fact little attested in epigraphy: it only occurs in CLE 1299, 1 (= CIL VI 
24800), CLE 1431, 13 (= ICVR VII 19255) and in ZPE 201, p. 74,1. 11 (from Cartagena 
in Spain, ofthe Augustan age) where the whole hemistich is identical. Both verbs 


51 Editors place ll. 65-66 between ll. 42-43, while the authenticity ofl. 42 is suspect. 

52 Although once seen as a composition in highly irregular Saturnian verses, it should rather 
be recognized as a lofty prose work with generic metric tendencies; cf. Massaro (2007) 128-9 and 
Kruschwitz (2002) 127-38. 

53 Cf. Peruzzi (1966) and Stolz et al. (1973?) 43-45. 
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are far more frequently found in inscriptions either alone or conjoined, in differ- 
ent inflections, rather than simply juxtaposed.°* On the other hand, the colloca- 
tion seems to be ἃ literary usage, and is especially found in comedy.°Addition- 
ally, it is found in Lucr. 5.961 ‘Quisque ualere et uiuere doctus’; in Catull. 11.17 
‘Cum suis uiuat ualeatque moechis’; in Hor. Sat. 2.5.110 ‘Imperiosa trahit Proser- 
pina: uiue ualeque’ and Epist. 1.6.67 ‘Viue, uale’; the phrase never appears, how- 
ever, in Cicero’s or Seneca’s letters. As in the case of ‘magnum mare’ at. 2, the 
assonance probably derives from the spoken language. 

Moreover, ‘in sumptum superet tibi semper’ is not only an unusual imper- 
sonal construction, but is also unprecedented as a practical wish for affluence. It 
is nonetheless particularly appropriate to our epitaph’s values, which it empha- 
sizes by the serial alliteration of sibilant, labial and dental sounds. The closest 
comparison would be with ‘bene rem geras’: it is attested in Plaut. Cas. 87 ‘Tan- 
tum est. Valete, bene rem gerite’ and Mil. 936 ‘Bene ambula, bene rem geras’; in 
Hor. Epist. 1.8.1 ‘Celso gaudere et bene rem gerere Albinouano’; in CLE 11, 5 (= CIL 
V113696 and CIL 1202). The last two contexts suggest special politeness.°‘ 

12. Paying respect to the grave is an ordinary theme in funerary inscriptions; 
the closure ‘dignum dicasti’ seems however to add some ambiguity. Our passage 
is recorded in TLL IV 965, 39-40 under the specific meaning of ‘dico’, ‘to desig- 
nate, sanction’, which gives it a sacral, ritual feel. One should also consider the 
broader sense of ‘proclaim, announce’ as well, since its etymology has relevance: 
in some verbs distinguished by prosodic vowel gradation, as indeed dico-dico or 
läbor-läbo, the form with long vowel likely stands for an ancient root of aorist, 
while the other form with the suffix -ä of the first conjugation features an inten- 
sive-durative aspect.” The wayfarer’s dedication is therefore not intended as a 
mere momentary act, in which the grave is sanctified; rather, in the very accumu- 
lation of speech-acts by multiple other wayfarers stopping to read the epitaph, 
the deceased’s memory lives on in perpetuity, thereby enhancing its quality asa 
monument.® 

In conclusion, our epitaph is remarkable at a literary level, in both structure 
and content; it displays competence in versification, awareness of the epigraphic 


54 Cf. (1 973, 10 (= CIL VI 21200) “uiue hospes dum licet atque uale’, AE 1969/70, 568, 8-9 
‘ualeat uiator / uibat qui leget’, ΑΕ 2006, 475, 8 “ualete ad superos uiuite uita(m) optima(m)”. 

55 E.g. Plaut. Mil. 1340 ‘Conserui conseruaeque omnes, bene ualete et uiuite’, Stich. 31 ‘Quom 
ipsi interea uiuant, ualeant’, Trin. 996 ‘Male uiue et uale!’ and Ter. Andr. 890 ‘Immo habeat, 
ualeat, uiuat’. 

56 Cf. Massaro (1992) 75-76. 

57 Οἵ. Vendryes (1910) 303 and Ernout/Meillet (1959°) s.v. ‘dico’, 173. 

58 Cf. Franzoi (2004) 260-2. 
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tradition, and creativity. The presence of quotations, or at least the ones we can 
recognize, shows that the composer had mastered older texts central to Latin cul- 
tural identity and its idealization of the past.” But one can also find references to 
more recent classics: Horace in particular, but also Lucretius, Virgil, and Ovid. In 
style and language, elevated and commonplace phrases are skilfully intertwined 
alongside liturgical and commercial vocabulary. 

The epitaph is also remarkable when compared to other inscriptions of Ro- 
man Apulia.‘ This observation sharpens the mystery around the identities of 
both the deceased, whose name and age are missing, and dedicator; even though 
this information must have been included in some other part ofthe funeral mon- 
ument, the complete absence of family members or social relationsin such along 
and structured composition is striking. It is not unlikely that the merchant him- 
self had commissioned the work for some ‘mercenary poet’, a figure which be- 
came increasingly popular with the decline of patronage; one is surprised to find 
the poetic composer empathizing with the client’s experiences and values. It is 
unclear whether local teachers were able to provide an education of the sort, or 
whether this was rather to be sought at the capital. It is further uncertain where 
the inscription was actually erected; a location at Brindisi is more dubious if we 
remember that the stone was recovered from the port, and thus possibly in the 
context of a shipwreck: if so, the problem remains insoluble. 


59 Cf. Gianotti (1989) and Pugliarello (2011). 
60 Metric inscriptions of Apulia and Calabria are collected in Silvestrini (1996) 451; no other 
finds are recorded in the following issues of AE. 


‘On Sail-Flying Ships Did | Roam the Great Sea... 


Fig. 1: CILIX 60 = CLE 1533 (Silvestrini [1987]) 
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When the Author Is Not Identifiable 


The Case of the Volcei Land-Register 


In the period between Diocletian and Julian a new form of imperial government 
was established." Diocletian’s reforms aimed to strengthen the Empire after years 
of deep crisis: this involved, in particular, tightening the relationship between 
central imperial authority and the provincial governor, representative of the sov- 
ereign in provincial territory. As a consequence, the emperor’s power reached 
deeper at places far from the court.? 

The Volcei land-register (CIL X 407) is an enigmatic source that offers insight 
into this empire-wide development. Its authorship is uncertain. Most scholars 
identify L. Turcius Apronianus, corrector Lucaniae et Brittiorum, member ofa very 
important senatorial family. If so, this would be the only evidence Apronianus 
held this office, and would further demonstrate that one of the duties of a provin- 
cial governor, in this case the corrector Lucaniae et Brittiorum, was to compile the 
land register of the territories under his control. 


1 Forthe events that led to the provincialization of Italy, see the following works: Porena (2013) 
329-31, on the situation of Roman Italy between the Social War of the 90 BC and the crisis of the 
31: century; Giardina (1993) 53-54 and 56-58, on the attempts to control Italian territory before 
the 31 century; De Martino (19752) 800-35, on the administration of the provinces during the 
Empire; Mazzarino (1973?) 568-71, Silvestrini (1993) 187-91, on the reunification of the Empire. 
For the period from the rise of Aurelian to the Empire of Constantine, cf. Potter (2004) 268-400, 
where the author wants, in general, to find hints of the decline of the Roman Empire in the two 
centuries 180-395, with a particular focus on the cultural, intellectual and political history of 
this period. For economic reforms from Aurelian to Constantine, cf. Carri& (1983) 283-322. On 
military anarchy, cf. Jones (1973-4) 1 40-60; cf. also Mazzarino (1973?) 570-4. For the argument 
that provincialization began in the years leading up to Diocletian’s assumption of power, see 
Mazzarino (1973?) 573; Giardina (1997) 277-9, 298-9; Giardina (1993) 61-63, 66-67; Porena 
(2006) 9-21; Porena (2013) 334. From now onwards, every date is to be considered AD. 

2 For the emperors between Aurelian and Diocletian, and the chronology of the years 275-85, 
in the transition from the principatus to the dominatus, cf. Polverini (1975) 1013-35; for the polit- 
ical evolution of Diocletian’s reign, cf. Chastagnol (1994) 23-31; on the tetrarchy, instead, cf. 
Corcoran (2000); Feissel (1995) 33-53; Kolb (1995) 21-31; Marcone (2000) 3-17. On the various 
aspects oflate antique administration, cf. Grelle (1986) 37-56. For Diocletian in general, cf. Jones 
(1973-4) 61-109, in particular 67-79 on the administration under this emperor; Grelle (1993) 78- 
81, also, on the administrative organization under Diocletian, and further Kuhoff (2001); Rees 
(2004); Roberto (2014). 
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This essay has two aims. Firstly, it will suggest that its composer wasindeed 
L. Turcius Apronianus, and secondly, that this enriches our understanding ofthe 
structure of imperial government and the tasks of governors after Diocletian’s re- 
forms, as well as the role of the great families that held the power in Italian terri- 
tory. Moreover, the inscription adds to our knowledge of the chronology of the 
governors of Lucania et Britt. 

The text is engraved on a limestone table (73 x 160 x 25 cm). It is now to be 
found in Buccino, in the tower of the castle, but was probably originally set upin 
the forum.? The present panel of text - itself not fully preserved - was accompa- 
nied by others at its sides, and below it, but these are lost. Moreover, a space was 
left after the third line of the third series of possessions. A new fragment from the 
facade of a private house, published in 2016 and measuring 39 x 18 cm, with let- 
ters 3 cm high, corresponds to the final part of the text here below.“ 


CIL X 407 (Volcei) = Inscrlt III 1.17 cf. Suppllt III 1987, 67-68 + Suppllt III 1987, 76-77 nr.5 = 
ΑΕ 1988, 412 = HD008204 = EDR080936 13/05/1997 (Niquet) 


[Ex princi]lpio sacro dd(ominorum) nn(ostrorum) Constantini Maximi venerlandi et Licini 
Augg(ustorum)] / [nobilis]simorumque Caesarum Vulceianae ci[vitatis pagis qui infra sunt] 
/ [Acilio Se]vero et [Vet]t[io] Rufino connss(ulibus) per Turcilum - - - adscriptae? sunt] / 
[millenae] MMDCECCcXC1// I---IX/[---I%X/ = - -ἸΙΧ 7{- - -XIVII- --]VI/ [= - -ἰχν 
Π{- --1LXXX {{- - -]XVI / [= - -]X1/ [- - -ἸΧΝ / [= - I / [- - - XI] [- - -] // F(undus) 
Maceriatus m(illenae) LVI / f(undus) Marcellianus m(illenae) LVI / f(undus) Micerianul[s 
m(illenae)] X / f(undus) Casinianul[s m(illenae)] X / k(asa!) Oppiana [m(illenae) II] / k(asa!) 
Postumia [m(illenae) I] / iug(era) quinquaginta p(ublica?) [m(illenae) IJII / pago forensi 
[m(illenae) DCCCVII] / f(undus) publica m(illenae) XI / f(undus) Pescenianus m(illenae) 
XIII / f(undus) Pupianus m(illenae) VIII / f(undus) Agellus [m(illenae)] XIII [ // F(undus) 
Vefeianus m(illenae) XVII / f(undus) Fuficianus c(um) sal(tibus) m(illenae) XVIII / f(un- 
dus) Curianus m(illenae) XVIII / [f(undus)] Furianus m(illenae) XL / agellus sup(erior) m(il- 
lenae) X / agellus inf(erior) c(um) nob(ali?) m(illenae) X / [f(undus)] Mecianus m(illenae) 
ΧΥῚ / [f(undus)] Donianus m(illenae) XLVII / [pago] Narano m(illenae) MCLXXXII / [- - -] 
m(illenae) VII / pr(atus) Sicinianus c(um) p(ertinenciis?) m(illenae) CXX / f(undus) Visci- 
feianus m(illenae) XX / f(undus) [- -- -Jus [m(illenae)] ΧΠΠ | // Fundus) Tuaenus m(illenae) 
XLV / [f(undus)] Ferocianus m(illenae) XII / f(undus) castra m(illenae) XXIII / f(undus) 
Dor[nian]us m(illenae) XXVI / f(undus) Modianus m(illenae) XXVIII / k(asa!) Korviana(!) 
m(illenae) XII / f(undus) Aequarica c(um) per(tinenciis?) m(illenae) [X]JXVII / f(undus) 
Clo[d]ianus m(illenae) XXXVI / [f(undus) Sc]e[talnus m(illenae) XL / f(undus) Vene[r]ianus 
m(illenae) XXIII / f(undus) Auric[ilus m(illenae) XXVII / f(undus) campuls] Nar(anus) 
m(illenae) XL / pago Aequan(o) [ // Fundus) Muscinianus m(illenae) [- - -] / f(undus) 


3 Vera (2016) 106. 
4Ἁ------ 1Π{--1[----- 1 / I--- plretio [---] / [---]VAE[---] / f(undus) Gentian[us ------Ἰ} f(un- 
dus) Siccit[ianus -——-] / f(undus) Cagatilanus -——-| / ff(undi) Silecia[lni ---—-—-- 
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Euporia[n]us m(illenae) [- - -] / f(undus) Ceronianus m(illenae) [- - -] / ffundus) Oppianus 
m(illenae) X[- - -] / pago Tra(n)samunc(lano) m(illenae) I[- - -] / f(undus) Cefrianus m(il- 
lenae) X[- - -] / f(undus) CesilniJanus m(illenae) [- - -] / f(undus) Vivianus m(illenae) X[- 
--]/tab(ula) Augustaliana m(illenae) X[- - -] / f(undus) [Vi]solitanus m(illenae) LX / f(un- 
dus) Paterlialnus m(illenae) X[- - -] / f(undus) Venat[rilnus m(illenae) X[- - -] / f(undus) 
Caelinus m(illenae) X / f(undus) Dalsu]vius m(illenae) X[ // 11|-- - --ἰ / I- - - plretio [- - -] 
{{-- - -IVAEI[- - -] / f(undus) Gentian[us - - -] / f(undus) Siccit[lianus -- -- -] / f(undus) 
Cagatilanus - - -] / ff(undi) Silecia[ni 


In 1. 3 the word Turcium is partially missing. The titulus was placed in 323, as we 
can tell from the consuls named just before.’ 

The text certainly represents census records, and conforms to the form pre- 
scribed by Ulpian in the Digest.‘ Ifwe compare it to other known censuses, how- 
ever, it becomes clear that the Volcei table was less comprehensive in its detail: 
indeed, we find the taxable amounts, listed in millena (quantities of a thousand 
at a time), indicated by the letter M, but both the names of the landowners and 
their tax assessments are missing. By contrast, these are present in the land-reg- 
ister from Magnesia in Asia Minor, while there the villages are not enumerated. 
According to Duncan-Jones, this portion of the inscription presents a list of 36 
farms, and is connected in some way to Diocletian’s revision of taxation: the 
drawback of this register is, however, that it lists individual farms, some of which 
were probably owned by the same owner. Furthermore, we do not have the total 
number of millenae recorded in the register, so we cannot be sure how much of 
the text is missing. Vera, analyzing the data for the fundi and pagi listed in the 
text, suggests that as much as two thirds of the text is missing, and that it would 
have originally listed 160/180 predials. If so, the list would have been far longer, 
and covered territory including all the pagi of Volcei, and all its land-holdings. 
As to the function of inscription, on the other hand, Vera doubts its identity asa 
land register, rather preferring to see it as a mere ‘tax list’, on the basis ofthe fact 
that it differs in character from the two main forms of land register current in the 
east at the time, in both its generic form, and aims (for which see above). It is 
difficult to be sure about this, due to the highly fragmentary nature of the text, 
and the fact it is our sole example of a western land register.” 


5 Chron. 354, MGH IX 1, 67; cf. Degrassi (1952) 79, CLRE 1987 180; Cecconi (1994) 219. Duncan- 
Jones dates it to 307, cf. Duncan-Jones (1976) 17. 

6 Ulp. Dig. 50.15.4. 

7 Duncan-Jones (1976) 17-18, 20; Champlin (1980) 13-18; Bracco (1984) 105; Russi (1999) 532, 
n.280; Porena (2005) 205-46; Vera (2016) 108-10; 122-4. Unlike the general view, Vera interprets 
M as modius and not as millena, cf. Vera (2016) 112-22. Finally, on the situation described by the 
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The identification of Turcius in the text, as well as the function of this indi- 
vidual within the document, pose problems. Champlin, for example, argued that 
Turcius is L. Turcius Apronianus, a Roman senator of local origins, praefectus 
urbiin 339, and that he is presented here as alandowner, and not as the governor 
of the territory. The transcript produced by Mommsen in CIL X 407 and analysis 
in Inscrlt III1, 17 suggests that the missing portion of the text included additional 
information about his role. Crucially, it is clear that there is enough space for corr. 
While Champlin thought that there was too little room for the usual formula c.v., 
corrector Lucaniae et Brittiorum, this is not a serious obstacle, as governors arein 
fact usually named in inscriptions by their title alone, which in this case would 
have been corrector. We have several examples of this among inscriptions con- 
cerning governots in the Italian regiones. Claudius Uranius, corrector Flaminiae 
et Piceni, is simply called a corrector.® [- - -|meius, governor also of Flaminia et 
Picenum, is likewise only called consularis,? while Fabius Maximus is presented 
only as a rector, probably of Samnium;'° Brittius Praesens" and Q. Sattius Fl. 
Vettius Gratus,? both probably governors of Lucania et Brittii, are just called cor- 
rector. Moreover, Champlin claims that Turcius was the only owner of the lands 
in the list because there are no other names to be found in it. Bracco, however, 
associates this inscription with the colonatus, and argues that the names of the 
coloni were incorporated with those of the fundi, thereby suggesting a link be- 
tween the coloni and the lands. For this reason, the tax-amounts refer to their 
coloni, thereby explaining why their names are not quoted in the list.” Vera has 
since argued against Champlin as well, and proposes a different solution both to 
the identity and role of Turcius in the text: in a new fragment published in 1987, 
it is possible to read the non-initial letters ...VAE... in line 3, which may be re- 
stored as Q[VAE]STOREM. Following this reading, this way, this Turcius Aproni- 
anus would have been a namesake of the praefectus urbi of 339, a mere quaestor 
executing the imperial will." This is possible, if we compare the text of the new 
fragment to the one in CIL X 407. As suggested already, however, there is enough 


Volcei land-register as a consequence ofthe evolution ofthe ancient agrarian economy, see Vera 
(1994) 239-48. 

8 AE 1937, 119 (Amiternum). 

9 AE 1904, 52 (Superaequum). 

10 AE 1972, 150 (Telesia); CIL IX 2212 = ILS 5690 (Telesia); CIL IX 2447 (Saepinum); CIL IX 2956 = 
ILS 5341 (Tuvanum); CIL IX 2957 = ILS 5521 (Tuvanum); CIL IX 2338 = ILS 5691 = Allifae 23 (Allifae). 
11 AE1978, 262 (Velia); CIL X 468 (Leucosia). 

12 AE1923, 61 = ΑΕ 1923, 62 (Regium Iulium). 

13 Supplit III 1987, 67-68. 

14 Vera (2016) 110-2. 
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space for corr., even ifthe fragmentariness of the text does not allow us to choose 
decisively between these two options. 

Unlike Vera, I believe that we can identify Turcius with the senator L. Turcius 
Apronianus, of the family ofthe Turcii, and that this man was a corrector. There 
are two main reasons for this. For one, L. Turcius Apronianus was certainly a 
praefectus urbi, as is clear from other epigraphic evidence attesting to him, ® and 
the holding of a governorship was one ofthe main avenues to reaching this office. 
There are, moreover, many examples of praefecti urbi whose cursus honorum in- 
volved governorships in the Italian provinces." It is therefore highly likely that 
he held some role as corrector at the beginning of his career. Secondly, aswe can 
see from the evidence for the duties of Italian governors in the Later Roman Em- 
pire, correctores, consulares and praesides had responsibilities in the area of tax- 
collection,” and it is this field of action to which the present inscription belongs. 

It is therefore highly probable in my view that the Turcius listed in this docu- 
ment is identical with L. Turcius Apronianus, that he was a corrector and that it 
is in this capacity that he drew up the list contained in this document. 

This hypothesis is accepted by PLRE" and Cecconi, even if with some hesita- 
tion, both of whom include him among the governors of Lucania et Brittii, and 
regard this inscription as the only testimony for L. Turcius Apronianus’ office as 
corrector Lucaniae et Brittiorum. From the consular dating in the inscription, 
then, we can affirm that he was corrector Lucaniae et Brittiorum in 323. 


15 CIL VI1768 = ILS 1229; CIL V11769; CIL V11772= ILS 1230 (Roma); CIL ΧΙ 6218 = ILS 706 (Fanum 
Fortunae); CIL XIV 3582 = ILS 729; CIL XIV 3583 (Tibur). CIL VI 1655 (Roma) is about him or his 
son L. Turcius Apronianus Asterius, cf. PLREI, Apronianus. He is quoted as praefectus urbi also 
in Chron. 354, MGH IX 1, 68, cf. Chastagnol (1962) 105-7. 

16 There are several examples of correctores that became praefecti urbi in the same period : for 
Lucania et Britt, for instance, we find Maecilius Hilarianus, who was praefectus urbi from the 
13® of January 338 to the 14® of July 339 (CTh 9, 19, 1; CTh 12.1.3; Chron. 354, MGH IX 1, 68; cf. 
Chastagnol (1962) 103-5; PLRE I, Hilarianus 5); cf. Clemente (1969) 619-44, especially 625. 

17 See, just for the period between Diocletian and Julian, Septimius Theodolus, corrector Vene- 
tiae et Histriae (CIL XIII 10027.69 = ILCV 84a-b (Ellelum), if exac(- - -) is exactus); Auxonius, 
corrector Tusciae (CTh 8, 1, 6); Rufinus Octavianus, corrector Luaniae et Brittiorum (CTh 16, 2, 2); 
Iunius Rufus, consularis Aemiliae (CTh 4, 13, 1); Ulpius Flavianus, consularis Aemiliae et Liguriae 
(CTh 11, 16, 2); Dulcitius, consularis Aemiliae (CTh 13, 10, 3); Lupus, consularis Campaniae (Symm. 
Rel. 40.3.5). 

18 PLRE I, Apronianus 9. 

19 Cecconi (1994) 219. 
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This conclusion has consequences for our chronology of the governors of Lu- 
cania et Brittii because it allows us to reconstruct the order of governors in this 
territory between Diocletian and Julian, which should now be the following: 


Governors of Lucania et Brittii from Diocletian to Julian 


C. Pius Esuvius Tetricus corrector after the Autumn of 274 
Claudius Plotianus corrector 313 

Rufinus Octavianus corrector between 315 and 319 
Maecilius Hilarianus corrector 316 

Brittius Praesens corrector beginning ofthe 4" century 
L. Turcius Apronianus corrector 323 

Alpinius Magnus s. Eumenius corrector between 324 circa and 326 
Attius Caecilius Maximilianus 5. Pancha- corrector before 357 

rius 

Q. Sattius Fl. Vettius Gratus corrector before 364 


L. Turcius Apronianus, praefectus urbi, was the father of two sons: L. Turcius 
Apronianus Asterius,?! praefectus urbi in 363-364 and, among the other offices, 
corrector Tusciae et Umbriae, and L. Turcius Secundus Asterius,? corrector Fla- 
miniae et Piceni. His own father was L. Turcius Secundus, who had been claris- 
simus vir, and a consul. Turcius, therefore, came from a senatorial family. Like 
other governors of the Italian provinces, he was the most important 


20 The order is not the same shown in Cecconi (1994) 219: from the sources, indeed, we can see 
that Claudius Plotianus was corrector of Lucania et Brittii before Rufinus Octavianus, and not 
after, as Cecconi claims. See, for Claudius Plotianus, CTh 11.29.1; CTh 11.30.1; cf. Enßlin (1951). 
For the date of his government as corrector cf. CLRE (1987) 161. For Rufinus Octavianus, see CTh 
1.16.1; CTh 7.22.1; CTh 16.2.2; cf. CLRE (1987) 164 and 172. Cecconi follows PLRE I, Octavianus 5, 
putting Rufinus Octavianus’ government in 313. However, this does not affect the order and the 
year in which L. Turcius Apronianus was corrector. 

21 CIL V11768 = ILS 1229; CIL VI 1769 (Roma). For this figure, cf. PLRE I, Apronianus 10; see also 
CTh 14.4.3 6 CJ 1.40.5; for the date of this law, cf. CLRE (1987) 262-3, too. The end of his office as 
urban prefect in 364 is also attested in Amm. 27.3.3, where it is said that Symmachus was his 
successor. Chastagnol, instead, puts earlier his urban prefecture, from the 91} of December 362 
to the 28} of December 363, cf. Chastagnol (1962) 156-9; Amm. 23.3.3; 26.3.1-5; 26.3.6; CIL VI 
1770; CIL V11771. CIL VI 1655 a and b, instead, could refer both to him and to his father. 

22 CIL V11772= ILS 1230 (Roma); CIL ΧΙ 6218 = CIL XI 6219 = ILS 104 = ILS 706 (Fanum Fortunae); 
CIL XIV 3582 = ILS 729 = InscrlIt 4.1.82 (Tibur); CIL XIV 3583 = Inscrlt 4.1.83 (Tibur). 

23 CIL V11768 = ILS 1229; CIL VI 1769; CIL ΝῚ 1772 = ILS 1230 (Roma); cf. PLRE I, Secundus 5. 
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representative of the emperor for the people of the region, and would have had 
various tasks, not only in the field of tax-collection. 

The sources for praesides, correctores/rectores and consulares in the period 
between Diocletian and Julian show common features in the activities of these 
three categories of governor, even thoush the charge of consularis was the most 
prestigious by far. First of all, it is interesting to notice that all were involved in 
the administration of public works; this was especially true of correctores/rec- 
tores.”* They were also in charge of religious buildings” and the honouring ofthe 
emperors and their families.” Furthermore, they had duties in other aspects of 
public life,” and most importantly in the judicial sphere,”® where they had the 
authority to torture and inflict capital punishment on those they deemed guilty.” 

The Turcii held a position of prominence among the senatorial families ofthe 
4® century. They were of ancient origin, like the Anicii, Petronii, Aurelii, to whom 
the Symmachi belonged, and the Nicomachi, Valerii and Aradii. They had links 
to other families, too, such as the Brittii, to whom they were related through mar- 
riage, or the Ceionii, that belong to the group of ancient families listed above. 
Studying the families that ruled some of these regiones is very useful for under- 
standing the relationships between the central power and provincial govern- 
ment: many governors belonged to families of the senatorial aristocracy, and 
were related to one another. Moreover, members of the same family were 


24 For example, Septimius Theodolus, corrector Venetiae et Histriae, adorned Aquileia with re- 
stored pagan statues (Aq.N. 70, 361-2, fig. 1; Aq.N. 67, 185-8, n. 2; Alföldy (1984) 103, n. 103; IE 
Aquil 29) or Furius Maecius Gracchus, corrector Flaminiae et Piceni, took care of the thermae of 
Tibur (CIL XIV 3594 = ILS 5717). 

25 Titus Flavius Postumius Titianus, one of the correctores Transpadanae, was ordered by Dio- 
cletian and Maxmian to complete and dedicate a temple to the Sun, AE 1914, 249 = AE 1917/18, 
124 = AE 1919, 52 (Comum). 

26 In Venetia et Histria, for instance, Attius Insteius Tertullus placed a dedication to Maximian 
Augustus (CIL V 2818 Patavium), while in Campania C. Ceionius Rufius Volusianus dedicated a 
statue to Carinus (CIL X 1655 Puteoli). In Apulia et Calabria, Ulpius Alenus erected a statue in 
honour of Maximinus Daia Caesar while he was governor of the regio (CIL IX 687 Herdonia). 

27 Claudius Uranius, corrector Flaminiae et Piceni, for instance, was an authoritative presence 
in the ludi organized by Gaius Sallius Pompeianus Sofronius, cf. ΑΕ 1937, 119; cf. Porena (2013) 
343. 

28 Flavius Uranius, rector provinciae of the Samnium, is celebrated as vindex legum ac moderator 
iustitiae (CIL IX 703 Teanum Apulum); on justice in the Later Roman Empire, cf. Jones (1973-4) II 
685-744, in particular 695-700 on law courts; De Marini Avonzo (1964) 1035-62, on justice in 
the provinces. 

29 There are two examples of this between Diocletian and Julian: an anonymous consularis 
Aemiliae et Liguriae (Hier. Ep. 1.3) and Patruinus, consularis Piceni (Amm. 15.7.5). 

30 Arnheim (1972) 54-55. 
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sometimes governors of the same territory within the space of several genera- 
tions, or, alternatively, governed different regiones at the same time, as we see 
with the family ofL. Turcius Apronianus.°! 

The family group composed of the Turcii, the Brittii (or Bruttii), and the Ceio- 
nii dominated the governorships of the Italian provinces.” This pervasive pres- 
ence of the aristocratic families would seem to present administrative risks, but 
its benefits were prized over its weaknesses: by relying on local families with 
strong local roots and networks of respect the emperors could control Italian ter- 
ritory more effectively. It would seem, indeed, that rulers used the local prestige 
of several noble families, and of the governors that came from them, to consoli- 
date their rule in the provinces, and better adapt imperial policy to regional con- 
ditions. 

The so called Volcei land-register (CIL X 407) is therefore adocument of great 
importance. Ifthe interpretation offered here about its originator, that this wasL. 
Turcius Apronianus, are justified, this inscription stands to illuminate aspects of 
the history and government of Lucania et Brittii and, in general, of tasks of the 
Italian governors, and their role in 4%-century imperial government. Moreover, 
we gain further insights into the role of the senatorial families from which these 
governors hailed, and the dynamics between the central power and local com- 
munities. 

Many problems of interpretation still remain, however, and it is hoped that 
future research will shed more light on them. 


31 For the families that ruled the provinces of Italy, cf. Clemente (1969) 641-4. 

32 As regards the other governors of the Italian provinces from the Turcii family, L. Tur- 
cius Apronianus Asterius and L. Turcius Secundus Asterius, as well as the governor coming from 
the Brittii family, Brittius Praesens, see above. For the Ceionii family, we have testimonies 
about P. Publilius Ceionius Iulianus, corrector Tusciae et Umbriae, CIL ΧΙ 4118 (Narnia), M. Ceio- 
nius Iulianus signo Kamenius, consularis Campaniae, ΑΕ 1939, 151 = ΑΕ 2012, 149 (Abelli- 
num), and C. Ceionius Rufius Volusianus, corrector Italiae twice (iterum corrector), CIL X 1655 
(Puteoli) and CIL VI 1707 = ILS 1213 (Roma), quoted above. 
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The Theognidea are a riddle.' They are the only surviving collection of Archaic 
elegies which boasts a direct textual tradition, but it is not clear what in them is 
actually by an individual called Theognis, what is Archaic, and what is later. 
Nor is it clear when the collection was arranged as it currently is, what stages it 
has been throush, or how it circulated in the Classical period.? These are neces- 
sary introductory remarks if one is to speak of the poetry contained in the Syl- 
loge Theognidea. Still, in this paper I would like to shift the attention away from 
these core problems of the ‘Theognidean question’ and put the spotlight instead 
on some matters of reception. The first part will be dedicated to retracing The- 
ognis’ place in the literary culture of the 4® century BC, to which date the first 
mentions of Theognis’ name, as well as the first quotations ascribed to him.’ 
Secondly, I will examine the Imperial and Byzantine reception of two passages 
of the Sylloge (ll. 425-8 and 215-6): this trial analysis will show how pre-exist- 
ing traditional topoi were taken up in Theognis’ text and consequently under- 
went further crystallization, with the lines eventually losing their attachment to 
an individual author’s name. The two-fold examination will allow me to con- 
trast the 4®-century BC notion of Theognis as a well-known author of circulat- 


1 I have presented early versions of this essay at Prolepsis’ Second International Conference 
Auctor est aequivocum in Bari in October 2017 and at the Lyric Beyond Lyric Conference at 
King’s College London in May 2018. Iam grateful to the organizers of both events for the oppor- 
tunity, as well as to the audiences for the stimulating questions. Iowe a debt of gratitude to P. 
Agöcs, P. Avlamis, F. Benuzzi, F. Condello, K. Frank, M. Trapp, and the anonymous reviewer 
for reading this piece and providing precious suggestions. All remaining infelicities are, of 
course, mine. Moreover, unless otherwise stated, translations are to be considered mine. 

2 Comprehensive surveys of the scholarship on the “Theognidean question’ can be found in 
Selle (2008) 4-16 and Colesanti (2011?) 1-33. Albeit dated, Carri&re (1948) 19-37 is also useful 
for contributions up to 1936. A concise overview of the main topics of debate about Theognis 
and the Theognidea is Gerber (1997) 117-28. 

3 In this paper, when using expressions such as “Theognis’, ‘Theognis’ poetry’ or “Theognis’ 
lines’, I am adopting the perspective of the ancient sources, and thereby referring to their 
notion of Theognis, or to lines known by them as Theognis’. Such expressions do not necessari- 
ly imply an acknowledgement on my part of these lines as genuinely composed by one Megari- 
an poet named Theognis. By ‘Theognidea’ (or ‘Sylloge’, or ‘Theognidean corpus’) I refer to the 
collection of elegiac poetry handed down to us by the manuscript tradition under the name of 
Theognis. 
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ing written texts and as an established ethical authority with some highly gno- 
mical late reuses of certain Theognidean lines. On the basis of these observa- 
tions, I will propose that the late anonymous circulation of some gnomai is a 
side effect of the renown of Theognis’ name in earlier times. Overall, with this 
essay, my aim is to put to the test the diachronic reception-based approach to 
Theognis and his poetry, giving some samples of its benefits, and secondly, to 
contribute to the (limited to date) conversation on the Theognidean text as a 
repository for traditional wisdom. 


1 Theognis Between 5" and 4" Century BC 


1.1 Theognis and the Athenian Elite 


Theognidean echoes or references have been recognized already in some 5®- 
century BC comic passages,* and, notoriously, in Critias’ seal elegy,° but the 
name of Theognis appears for the first time in extant Greek literature from the 
4® century BC. There are 11 such mentions in total in Isocrates, Plato, Xeno- 
phon, and Aristotle.° These authors, however, do not only mention Theognis or 
quote passages that they ascribe to him by name. In their works, they also cite 
several unattributed lines that are later found in the Mediaeval manuscripts of 
the Theognidean Sylloge.’ As we shall see, these instances show that Theognis 


4 Two Theognidean lines (Thgn. 467 and 469 part.) can be found in Pherecr. fr. 162.11-12 K.-A. 
(on which see Kugelmeier [1996] 121-3; Ercolani [2017] 39-42). Elegy 467-96 has, however, 
long been thought to be Evenus’ (given that Aristoteles assigns 1. 472 to Evenus in Metaph. 
1015a29-30 and Eth. Eud. 1223a31). See already Camerarius (1551) 130; recent supporters of the 
ascription to Evenus are Bowie (2012) 123-4 and Catenacci (2017), while openly contrary are 
Vetta (2000) 129, Condello (2009-10) 208 n. 54, Condello (2015) 205-6, and Colesanti (2011?) 
102-7. For further references see Colesanti (2011?) 103 n. 143. Further Theognidean echoes have 
been recognized by Kugelmeier (1996) 125-6 in Ar. Av. 1362-3 (Thgn. 27-8) and by Canfora 
(2017) 372-3 in Ar. Ra. 1423-5 (Thgn. 1081-2 and 1091-4). For further possible echoes in Aris- 
tophanes see Kugelmeier (1996) 126-30; see also Bartol (2019) 141. 

5 Cf. Thgn. 19-20 Κύρνε, σοφιζομένῳ μὲν ἐμοὶ σφρηγὶς ἐπικείσθω / τοῖσδ᾽ ἔπεσιν, Critias fr. 5.3 
W.2 σφραγὶς δ᾽ ἡμετέρης γλώσσης ἐπὶ τοίσδεσι κεῖται. For scholarly comparisons of the two 
passages see the survey of Condello (2009-10). 

6 I include in this count all mentions of Theognis found both in entirely preserved works by 
these authors and in fragments ascribed to them. 

7 The ascribed quotations: Pl. Men. 95d-96a (Thgn. 33-36, -434-8), Leg. 630a (77-78); Xen. 
Symp. 2.4 (35-36), Περὶ Θεόγνιδος (ap. Stob. 4.29c.53) (22-23 part., 183-90); Arist. Eth. Nic. 
1179b5-6 (-434), Eth. Eud. 1230a12 (177 part.), Eth. Eud. 1237b15-16 (125-6), Eth. Eud. 1243a18 
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was a standard poetic ‘reference point’ for these authors in relation to certain 
preferred themes, the predominant one being the teachability or transmissibility 
of virtue. This was a pressing philosophical topic from the time of the Sophists 
to the Hellenistic philosophers,® and is often connected, in 4®-century BC dis- 
cussions, to reflections on the nature of kalokagathia.? Theognis is also men- 
tioned twice in contexts dealing with trustworthiness, which, as a key value of 
the Archaic hetaireia, features prominently in the Theognidea." 

Lines 35-36 and 434 of the Sylloge recur multiple times (sometimes attribut- 
ed to Theognis, sometimes anonymously quoted) in 4%-century BC contexts 
focusing on the teachability of virtue and on the moral benefits of the company 
of noble men." The first occurrence calling for an analysis is in Plato’s Meno. 
The whole dialogue, as is well known, deals with the nature and the origin of 
virtue.” To ascertain whether virtue is teachable or not, Socrates leads Meno to 


(14). Quotations not ascribed explicitly to Theognis: Xen. Mem. 1.2.20 (35-36); Arist. Eth. Nic. 
1099a27-28 (255-6), Eth. Nic. 1129b29-30 (147), Eth. Nic. 1172a13-14 (35 part.), Eth. Eud. 121425- 
6 (255-6). Mentions: Isoc. 2.43; Arist. Eth. Nic. 1170a12, fr. 69 p. 297.40-41 Gigon (= fr. 92 p. 
92.19-20 Rose). In addition, Pl. Ly. 2126 quotes with no ascription ll. 1253-4, which are else- 
where (Herm. in Phdr. 231e) attributed to Solon (fr. 23 W.2). Finally, some lines of the Sylloge are 
ascribed to Solon and Evenus by Aristotle: Pol. 1256b.33-34 ascribes 1. 227 to Solon (= Sol. fr. 
13.71 W.); Ath. 11.2-12.2 quotes (as Solon’s) Sol. fr. 6 W.?, of which 1]. 3-4 are very close to 
Thgn. 153-4 (but part of 1. 153, τίκτει τοι κόρος ὕβριν, is echoed also in Arist. fr. 76.3 p. 318.10- 
11 Gigon (=fr. 57 p. 67.19-20 Rose) and introduced as a proverb); instead, Metaph. 1015a29-30 
and Eth. Eud. 1223a31 quote Thgn. 472 as Evenus’ (the line is then anonymously quoted in Rh. 
1370a10). These passages and all other indirect sources of the Theognidean text quoted and 
referred to in this article (except for Procop. Gaz. Ep. 164 cited below which I identified) have 
been collected comparing the testimonia sections of the apparati critici in the editions of Young 
(19712) and West (19899), and the dedicated appendix in Selle (2008) 394-423. The Theognidean 
text is quoted in the edition of West (19892) (except where differently specified). 

8 See the excursus of Müller (1975) 220-49. 

9 The widest study on the word remains Bourriot (1995) (a summary about Athens is in vol. I, 
619-29). See also Roscalla (2004) 115-6 on the political implications of the expression in late 5# 
and 4*-century BC Athens. 

10 Pl. Leg. 6304, Arist. Eth. Eud. 1237b15-16. On pistis in the Theognidean corpus see Donlan 
(1985). 

11 For an in-depth analysis of the debate on the teachability of virtue see the chapter by 
Bertocchini in this volume (‘Can Virtue Be Taught? A Socratic Motif in Some Spurious and 
Dubious Platonic Dialogues’). 

12 Cf. the straightforward question of young Meno to Socrates, which opens the dialogue: Pl. 
Men. 70a ἔχεις μοι εἰπεῖν, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἀρα διδακτὸν ἡ ἀρετή; ἢ οὐ διδακτὸν ἀλλ᾽ ἀσκητόν; ἢ 
οὔτε ἀσκητὸν οὔτε μαθητόν, ἀλλὰ φύσει παραγίγνεται τοῖς ἀνθρώποις ἢ ἄλλῳ τινὶ τρόπῳ; 
(‘Can you tell me, Socrates, whether virtue can be taught, or is acquired by practice, not teach- 
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investigate whether ‘teachers’ of virtue actually exist. Various figures fail the 
exam: elite Athenians, who are unable to teach or pass virtue on to their sons 
(92e-94e); Thessalian aristocrats, who are undecided about virtue being teach- 
able (95a-b); and the Sophists, who are commonly credited with teaching virtue 
but, as Gorgias does (95c), deny this. Finally, Socrates mentions Theognis and 
quotes two passages by him: 


20. οἶσθα δὲ ὅτι οὐ μόνον σοί τε καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις τοῖς πολιτικοῖς τοῦτο |scil. τὴν ἀρετήν] 
δοκεῖ τοτὲ μὲν εἶναι διδακτόν, τοτὲ δ᾽ οὔ, ἀλλὰ καὶ Θέογνιν τὸν ποιητὴν οἶσθ᾽ ὅτι ταὐτὰ 
ταῦτα λέγει; 
ΜΕΝ. ἐν ποίοις ἔπεσιν; 
ΣΩ. ἐν τοῖς ἐλεγείοις οὗ λέγει (Then. 33-36) 
καὶ παρὰ τοῖσιν πῖνε καὶ ἔσθιε, καὶ μετὰ τοῖσιν 
ἵζε, καὶ ἄνδανε τοῖς, ὧν μεγάλη δύναμις. 
ἐσθλῶν μὲν γὰρ ἄπ᾽ ἐσθλὰ διδάξεαι- ἢν δὲ κακοῖσιν 
συμμίσγῃς, ἀπολεῖς καὶ τὸν ἐόντα νόον. 
οἶσθ᾽ ὅτι ἐν τούτοις μὲν ὡς διδακτοῦ οὔσης τῆς ἀρετῆς λέγει; 
ΜΕΝ. φαίνεταί γε. 
ΣΩ. ἐν ἄλλοις δέ γε ὀλίγον μεταβάς, (Thgn. 435) 
εἰ δ᾽ ἦν ποιητόν, φησί, καὶ ἔνθετον ἀνδρὶ νόημα, 
λέγει πως ὅτι (Thgn. 434) 
πολλοὺς ἂν μισθοὺς καὶ μεγάλους ἔφερον 
οἱ δυνάμενοι τοῦτο ποιεῖν, καὶ (Thgn. 436-8) 
οὔ ποτ᾽ ἂν ἐξ ἀγαθοῦ πατρὸς ἔγεντο κακός, 
πειθόμενος μύθοισι σαόφροσιν. ἀλλὰ διδάσκων 
οὔ ποτε ποιήσεις τὸν κακὸν ἄνδρ᾽ ἀγαθόν. 
ἐννοεῖς ὅτι αὐτὸς αὑτῷ πάλιν περὶ τῶν αὐτῶν τἀναντία λέγει; 
Pl. Men. 95c-96a 


ing? Or if neither by practice nor by learning, whether it comes to mankind by nature or in 
some other way?’ transl. Lamb [1924] 265). 

13 ‘SOC. And are you aware that not only you and other political folk are in two minds as to 
whether virtue is to be taught, but Theognis the poet also says, you remember, the very same 
thing? MEN. In which part of his poems? SOC. In those elegiac lines where he says (Thgn. 33- 
36) “eat and drink with these men; sit with them, and be pleasing unto them, who wield great 
power; for from the good wilt thou win thee lessons in the good; but mingle with the bad, and 
thou wilt lose even the sense that thou hast.” Do you observe how in these words he implies 
that virtue is to be taught? MEN. He does, evidently. SOC. But in some other lines he shifts his 
ground a little, saying (Thgn. 435) “could understanding be created and put into a man” (I 
think it runs thus), (Thgn. 434) “many high rewards would they obtain” (that is, the men who 
were able to do such a thing), and again (Thgn. 436-8) “never would a bad son have sprung 
from a good father, for he would have followed the precepts of wisdom: but not by teaching 
wilt thou ever make the bad man good.” You notice how in the second passage he contradicts 
himself on the same point?’ (transl. Lamb [1924] 353-5). 
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The text presents various issues, and has been accordingly analyzed from a 
variety of perspectives.'* Its most evident trait is the way Plato bends the text 
and rhetoric of the Theognidean lines to his own purpose.” The Socrates of the 
Meno openly reproaches the contradiction between the two quoted sets of The- 
ognidean couplets. The inconsistency, though, is only apparent: the speaker’s 
advice in 11. 33-36 is addressed to someone who ‘has good sense’ (τὸν ἐόντα 
νόον, 36), while Il. 434-8 dwell on the inefficacy of every attempt to straighten 
out a bad nature (κακός, 436, τὸν κακὸν Avöplal, 438) when a man is naturally 
devoid of νόημα (1. 435)."° 

It has been argued that Plato’s out-of-context reuse of these Theognidean 
words is deliberate, that his misinterpretation is consciously forced, and that his 
reproach of Theognis is fallacious. To convince Meno, a pupil of Gorgias, that 
the matter cannot be resolved through an appeal to authorities, Plato’s Socrates 
may be using the weapons the youth is most sensitive to, and imitating the 
Sophists’ abuse of poetic texts.” What can be said with confidence is that Plato 


14 The passage raises two main interpretative questions concerning the arrangement of The- 
ognis’ text in Plato’s time. First, given Meno’s question ἐν ποίοις ἔπεσιν; to which Socrates 
answers ἐν τοῖς ἐλεγείοις (954), some have inferred that non-elegiac Theognidean poems were 
also in circulation, or that the Theognidean writings were then organized in different works 
with different titles, as Suda 8 136 witnesses (see Selle [2008] 63-64 with references). The 
second issue concerns the phrase ὀλίγον netaßäc. According to many, it means just after’ and 
implies that the Theognidean corpus known to Plato was arranged very differently from ours, 
as ll. 434-8 must have followed 1]. 33-36 closely; for others, netaßaivw refers to a change of 
theme (exhaustive references in Selle [2008] 87-88; see also Colesanti [20117] 301-4). 

15 Plato makes 1]. 435 precede 434, so the order here is different than in the Sylloge. The same 
order is found in the 3%/2%d-century BC ostrakon P. Berol. 12310 (TM 62823 = MP? 01498), which 
preserves Thgn. 435+434+436-8 and thus stands as a testament to the later fortunes of Plato’s 
Meno (Viereck [1925] 254, 257, Selle [2008] 105). In the Sylloge, the subject of the verb ἔφερον 
(434) is “the Asclepiads’. They were a guild or family of physicians who claimed to be descend- 
ants of Asclepius, who are mentioned in 1. 432. As even they, physicians par excellence, cannot 
heal human wretchedness, there is no possibility to ‘heal’ (to make sensible) an unsound man 
(ἄφρονα, 431). Plato omits any reference to the Asclepiads and supplies (in prose) οἱ δυνάμενοι 
τοῦτο ποιεῖν as the subject of ἔφερον. The reference is thus to ‘the teachers of virtue’, the very 
category the existence of which Plato’s Socrates is problematizing. 

16 See Woodbury (1951) 9-10; Woodbury (1953) 137-8; Verdenius (1957) 298; Bluck (1961) 28- 
30, 395; Ionescu (2007) 133-4. On the innate nature of Theognidean virtue see also Carriere 
(1948) 224-31. 

17 Bluck (1961) 29, 391 compares the discussion of extracts from Sim. fr. 260 Poltera (= PMG 
542) in Pl. Prt. 339a-347a (for which see e.g. Frede [1986]; Scodel [1986]; Most [1994]; Baltussen 
[2008]). Another controversial poetic quotation in Plato is Pind. fr. 169a.1-8 S.-M. in Grg. 484b, 
quoted by Callicles. This latter case is all the more interesting as it concerns Pindar, another 
poet whom, together with Theognis and others, Libanius says Socrates was accused of abus- 
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is clearly using Theognis to stress the inevitable confusion that exists about the 
nature of virtue.'® The quotations are a means to extend and deepen Socrates’ 
exposition of this ambiguity, and to take it to its conclusion (possibly also while 
making fun of contemporary intellectual manners). Theognis, the noble Thessa- 
lians, and Meno himself are all undecided about the teachability of virtue, 
meaning that they do not know exactly what virtue is, and therefore cannot 
teach it. Not even those who are themselves kaloi kai agathoi (e.g. the well- 
known Athenian political figures), insists Plato, are teachers (διδάσκαλοι) of 
virtue (96b). Theognis is thus lumped together, criticized, and dismissed with 
other figures commonly regarded as conventional sources of wisdom in the 
matter of virtue: nobles, socially and politically prominent figures, and soph- 
ists.” 
Lines 35-36” are quoted also by Xenophon’s Socrates in the Symposium: 


καὶ γὰρ δὴ μύρῳ μὲν ὁ ἀλειψάμενος καὶ δοῦλος καὶ ἐλεύθερος εὐθὺς ἅπας ὅμοιον ὄζει: αἱ δ᾽ 
ἀπὸ τῶν ἐλευθερίων μόχθων ὀσμαὶ ἐπιτηδευμάτων τε πρῶτον χρηστῶν καὶ χρόνου πολλοῦ 
δέονται, εἰ μέλλουσιν ἡδεῖαί τε καὶ ἐλευθέριοι ἔσεσθαι. 

καὶ ὁ Λύκων εἶπεν: οὐκοῦν νέοις μὲν ἂν εἴη ταῦτα: ἡμᾶς δὲ τοὺς μηκέτι γυμναζομένους 
τίνος ὄζειν δεήσει; 

καλοκἀγαθίας νὴ Δί᾽, ἔφη ὁ Σωκράτης. 

καὶ πόθεν ἄν τις τοῦτο τὸ χρῖμα λάβοι; 

οὐ μὰ Δί᾽, ἔφη, οὐ παρὰ τῶν μυροπωλῶν. 

ἀλλὰ πόθεν δή; 

ὁ μὲν Θέογνις ἔφη, (Then. 35-36) 

ἐσθλῶν μὲν γὰρ ἀπ’ ἐσθλὰ διδάξεαι: ἢν δὲ κακοῖσι 


ing, drawing the accusation from Polycrates. See Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (19202 II 95-100), 
Humbert (1930) 32-38, Dodds (1959) 270-2. 

18 On sections 95a-96d see Scott (2006) 173-5. 

19 According to some scholars, Theognis is treated here as representative of the whole catego- 
ry of poets, who were conventional repositories for supposed wisdom; Socrates would be ques- 
tioning the authority of all poets on ‘virtue’ issues (Bluck [1961] 28-29, 391, Ionescu [2007] 133- 
4, Giannantoni [1990] IV 287). This would be in harmony with the common Platonic depiction 
of poets as “unaware’ of the topics they are handling (cf. Pl. Ap. 22c, Men. 99c-d, Prt. 347e, Ion 
536c) and with the philosopher’s view that neither poetry in general nor sophistic strategies of 
interpretation can teach anything in the matter of ethics, but only lead to contradictions (cf. 
Most [1994] 130-1, Baltussen [2008] 215). 

20 On which see also Condello (2010) 73. 
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συμμίσγῃς, ἀπολεῖς καὶ τὸν ἐόντα νόον. 
Xen. Symp. 2.4 


The ‘bodily odours which come from the efforts and undertakings of free men’ 
(ai δ ἀπὸ τῶν ἐλευθερίων μόχθων ὀσμαὶ ἐπιτηδευμάτων τε), Socrates argues, 
presuppose noble aspirations and take time to be achieved. The metaphor is 
soon clarified: Socrates is referring to kalokagathia, a status which can be estab- 
lished only associating oneself with ‘good men’ (ἐσθλοί). After the quotation of 
Theognis, the exchange goes on briefly on the topic of keeping company with 
skilled men and their teachings (2.5), and then the teachability of kalokagathia 
is questioned by the guests (2.6). By stating that the question is controversial, 
Socrates then dismisses the debate (2.7). 

Xenophon quotes the same lines again in the Memorabilia, but this time 
without naming Theognis: 


διὸ Kal τοὺς υἱεῖς οἱ πατέρες, κἂν ὦσι σώφρονες, ὅμως ἀπὸ τῶν πονηρῶν ἀνθρώπων 
εἴργουσιν, ὡς τὴν μὲν τῶν χρηστῶν ὁμιλίαν ἄσκησιν οὖσαν τῆς ἀρετῆς, τὴν δὲ τῶν 
πονηρῶν κατάλυσιν. μαρτυρεῖ δὲ καὶ τῶν ποιητῶν ὅ τε λέγων, (Thgn. 35-36) 

ἐσθλῶν μὲν γὰρ ἀπ’ ἐσθλὰ διδάξεαι" 2 ἢν δὲ κακοῖσι 

συμμίσγῃς, ἀπολεῖς καὶ τὸν ἐόντα νόον’ 

καὶ ὁ λέγων, (Eleg. adesp. ἔτ. 2 W.) 

αὐτὰρ ἀνὴρ ἀγαθὸς τοτὲ μὲν κακός, ἄλλοτε δ᾽ ἐσθλός. 


21 ‘ “In fact, as far as perfume is concerned, as soon as a man puts it on, the scent is the same 
whether he’s a slave or free; but the scents that come from the exertions of free men demand 
primarily noble pursuits and plenty of time if they are to have the sweet smell of freedom.” 
“That may do for youngsters,” observed Lycon, “but what about those of us who no longer 
exercise in the gymnasia? What should we smell like?” “Gentlemanliness, surely!” replied 
Socrates. “And where might a person get this particular scent?” “Certainly not from the per- 
fume market,” said Socrates. “But where, then?” “Theognis has said: (Thgn. 35-36) good men 
will teach you good; society with bad will but corrupt the good mind that you had” ’ (transl. 
Todd in Marchant/Todd [2013] 573-5). 

22 The variant reading διδάξεαι is found in Plato’s Meno and in Xenophon’s Memorabilia and 
Symposium, while μαθήσεαι is to be read in the manuscript tradition of the Sylloge. For the 
variant reading see Carri&re (1948) 77 n. 2, van Groningen (1966) 24, Peretti (1953) 50, Verdenius 
(1957) 298, Bluck (1961) 396, Colesanti (2011?) 314 n. 233. Bluck (1961) 393, Mitscherling (1982) 
and Bandini/Dorion (2000) 91-92 n. 99 argued that Xenophon drew the quote from Plato’s 
Meno. Von Geyso (1892) 14-19 rather claimed that both Plato and Xenophon drew it from an- 
other Socratic, Antisthenes (see Giannantoni [1990] IV 287-9; see also Huss [1999] 130-1). 
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κἀγὼ δὲ μαρτυρῶ τούτοις. 
Xen. Mem. 1.2.20 


Xenophon (from 1.2.12 onwards) is considering the moral corruption of Alcibia- 
des and Critias. Once they left Socrates, these two men started leading a de- 
based life, but not, argues Xenophon, because they had been corrupted by Soc- 
rates (who showed himself to be an exemplary kalos kai agathos to those who 
associated with him, 1.2.18).”* Their debasement was rather a consequence of 
the fact that, by leaving his company, Alcibiades and Critias interrupted their 
training in virtue.? Xenophon is therefore relieving Socrates of responsibility 
(cf. 1.2.28), but he is also making his own point about the achievement of virtue: 
association with good people is askesis (practice) of arete, and arete, like any 
discipline which needs training, can be forgotten if not practiced enough, or can 
deteriorate through association with the bad. The two elegiac quotations aim at 
iterating and vindicating Xenophon’s stance - and Xenophon is using the poet- 
ic lines in exactly the sort of ‘appeal to authority’ that Plato critiques: a confir- 
mation that Theognis was, indeed, acommon authority on virtue. 

Theognis is mentioned also by Aristotle in the Nicomachean Ethics, again in 
a context that focuses on the role of practice in establishing and maintaining 
virtue: γίνοιτο δ᾽ ἂν Kal ἄσκησίς τις τῆς ἀρετῆς ἐκ τοῦ συζῆν τοῖς ἀγαθοῖς, 
καθάπερ καὶ Θέογνίς φησιν, 1170a11-13. This is the first οὗ three such Theogni- 
dean appearances in the Nicomachean Ethics in contexts that touch on moral 
excellence. We find 1. 35 of the Sylloge again partially quoted and unattributed 
at the end of book 9, where Aristotle deals with friendship and associations. 
Once again, we find the usual pronouncements: social relations impact on a 
person’s mental formation, with bad people corrupting one another, and good 
people making each other better. 


23 ‘That is why fathers try to keep their sons, even ifthey are well behaved, out of bad compa- 
ny: for the society of honest men is a training in virtue, but the society of the bad is virtue’s 
undoing. As one of the poets says: (Thgn. 35-36) from the good shall you learn good things; 
but if you mingle with the bad you shall lose even what wisdom you have. And another says: 
(Eleg. adesp. fr. 2 W.?) ah, but a good man is at one time base, at another noble. My testimony 
agrees with theirs’ (transl. adapted from Marchant in Marchant/Todd [2013] 27-29). 

24 On the insistent characterization of Socrates as kalos kai agathos in the Memorabilia see 
Roscalla (2004) 119. 

25 A second reason was that, from the outset, they were not interested in Socrates’ moral 
example but rather in the political potentialities of his rhetorical skills (Xen. Mem. 1.2.16). For 
considerations on the weaknesses of Socrates’ defense by Xenophon see Canfora (2011) 72-73. 
26 ‘Some training in virtue may derive also from the society of the good, as also Theognis 
says’. 
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διόπερ οἱ μὲν συμπίνουσιν, οἱ δὲ συγκυβεύουσιν, ἄλλοι δὲ συγγυμνάζονται καὶ 

συγκυνηγοῦσιν ἢ συμφιλοσοφοῦσιν [...] ἡ δὲ τῶν ἐπιεικῶν ἐπιεικής, συναυξανομένη ταῖς 

ὁμιλίαις. δοκοῦσι δὲ καὶ βελτίους γίνεσθαι ἐνεργοῦντες καὶ διορθοῦντες ἀλλήλους: 

ἀπομάττονται γὰρ παρ᾽ ἀλλήλων οἷς ἀρέσκονται, ὅθεν (Then. 35 part.) 

ἐσθλῶν μὲν γὰρ ἄπ᾽ ἐσθλά. 

περὶ μὲν οὖν φιλίας ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον εἰρήσθω: (ἑπόμενον δ᾽ ἂν εἴη διελθεῖν περὶ ἡδονῆς.} 7 
Arist. Eth. Nic. 1172a3-5, 10-15 


Finally, another Theognidean line, quoted already in the Meno, appears further 
on in the Nicomachean Ethics. Aristotle argues that theoretical discourse is inef- 
fective in transmitting virtue, as it cannot lead the many to kalokagathia. “Theo- 
retical ethics’ can guide to arete only those young people who are naturally 
prone to love what is ‘noble’ (those who have an ἦθος φιλόκαλον): 


οὐδὲ δὴ περὶ ἀρετῆς ἱκανὸν τὸ εἰδέναι, ἀλλ᾽ ἔχειν καὶ χρῆσθαι πειρατέον, ἢ ei πως ἄλλως 
ἀγαθοὶ γινόμεθα. εἰ μὲν οὖν ἦσαν οἱ λόγοι αὐτάρκεις πρὸς τὸ ποιῆσαι ἐπιεικεῖς, (Thgn. 434) 
“πολλοὺς ἂν μισθοὺς καὶ μεγάλους᾽ δικαίως “ἔφερον᾽ κατὰ τὸν Θέογνιν, καὶ ἔδει ἂν τούτους 
πορίσασθαι: νῦν δὲ φαίνονται προτρέψασθαι μὲν καὶ παρορμῆσαι τῶν νέων τοὺς 
ἐλευθερίους ἰσχύειν, ἦθός T’ εὐγενὲς καὶ ὡς ἀληθῶς φιλόκαλον ποιῆσαι ἂν κατοκώχιμον ἐκ 
τῆς ἀρετῆς, τοὺς δὲ πολλοὺς ἀδυνατεῖν πρὸς καλοκαγαθίαν προτρέψασθαι. 8 

Arist. Eth. Nic. 1179b2-10 


To validate this pronouncement, Aristotle resorts to Theognis’ 1. 434, adjusting 
it to his own rhetorical need, and making almost ‘proverbialized’ use of it. Yet, 
despite the adjustment, there is an evident thematic consistency between the 
original Theognidean context and the Aristotelian one. Aristotle is maintaining 


27 “Hence some friends drink or dice together, others practise athletic sports and hunt, or 
study philosophy, in each other’s company [...] But the friendship of the good is good and 
grows with their intercourse. And they seem actually to become better by putting their friend- 
ship into practice, and because they correct each other’s faults, for each takes the impress from 
the other of those traits in him that give him pleasure -- whence the saying: (Thgn. 35 part.) 
noble deeds from noble men. So much for our treatment of Friendship. Our next business will 
be to discuss Pleasure’ (transl. Rackham [19342] 575). 

28 ‘If so, to know what virtue is, is not enough; we must endeavour to possess and to practise 
it, or in some other manner actually ourselves to become good. Now if discourses on ethics 
were sufficient in themselves to make men virtuous, (Thgn. 434) “large fees and many”, quite 
rightly, “would they win”, as Theognis says, and to provide such discourses would be all that is 
wanted. But as it is, we see that although theories have power to stimulate and encourage 
generous youths, and, given an inborn nobility of character and a genuine love of what is 
noble, can make them susceptible to the influence of virtue, yet they are powerless to stimulate 
the mass of mankind to moral nobility’ (transl. adapted from Rackham [19342] 629). 
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exactly that ‘you will never make the bad man noble through teaching’, as is 
stated in 11. 437-8 of the Sylloge, in the near context of 434. 

The persistent presence of Theognis’ name and verses in 4®-century BC dis- 
courses on virtue should be evident by now. Excerpts from his elegies are quot- 
ed in contexts which explicitly refer to the ideal of kalokagathia, and which are 
concerned with the way kalokagathia and arete are transmitted, acquired and 
developed. In the case of Plato, Theognis is presented as a commonly- 
acknowledged authoritative source, which provides - according to Plato’s Soc- 
rates -- a skewed and contradictory (though widely accepted) perspective on 
virtue. In Xenophon and Aristotle, 11. 35-36 and 434 are used as a rhetorical tool 
to establish these authors’ views on the matter of kalokagathia. These lines 
seem to be a favourite commonplace to which 4®-century writers resort in these 
contexts filled with the entangled ideas of virtue, moral excellence and nobili- 
ty. 

The involvement of the Socratics with Theognis requires us to interrogate 
the ideological connotations of their reuse of Theognis’ verses. Canfora (1995) 
122-3 argues that the ideal of ‘aristocratic prevalence’, pervasive in the Theogni- 
dea, must have struck a chord in the Socratic milieu of traditional Athenian 
aristocracy.” The association of Theognis with the theme of ‘good birth’ is in- 
deed frequent, and not confined to the passages analysed above. We know of a 
treatise On Theognis (Περὶ Θεόγνιδος) said to be by Xenophon (Stob. 4.29c.53), 
and the Theognidean collection (σύγγραμμα) known to the writer of this treatise 
“began with the theme of good birth’ (ἄρχεται γὰρ πρῶτον ἀπὸ τοῦ εὖ γενέσθαι). 
Another On Theognis is mentioned by Diogenes Laertius (Diog. Laert. 6.16 = 
Antisth. V A 41.15 Giannantoni) as the work of Antisthenes, a Socratic who 
equated virtuous men with the well-born (τοὺς αὐτοὺς εὐγενεῖς τοὺς Kal 


29 Socrates possibly played a role in establishing the ‘canonicity’ of Theognis for the theme of 
“learning virtue’ by referring to the poet in his teachings. In Libanius’ Apology of Socrates (Decl. 
1.62, 72, 88-91) we read that Socrates was accused of attacking (ἐπιλαμβάνεται, Decl. 1.62) 
Homer, Hesiod, Theognis, and Pindar, which he did (as the speaking persona says in Socrates’ 
defense) for the moral benefit of the young and of his audience. Such information possibly 
came to Libanius through an early source, the Accusation of Socrates by the 4®-century BC 
sophist Polycrates (Humbert [1930] 11-14; Russell [1996] 17 is more cautious; contrary Living- 
stone [2001] 32-35; for Polycrates’ extant fragments see Radermacher [1951] 128-32). 

30 Vetta (2000) 140-1 also hypothesized about the crucial role of Athenian aristocratic fami- 
lies (especially the affiliated Dropids and Alcmeonids) in the ‘progressive compilation’ of the 
Sylloge (see also Ferreri [2011] 273-5 and Ferreri [2013] 62-63). On the interest of the Socratics 
for Theognis see Colesanti (2011?) 320, 336 and Ferreri (2013) 95-96. 
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ἐναρέτους, Antisth. V A 134.2-3 Giannantoni).” Theognis was mentioned also in 
an Aristotelian fragment (fr. 69 Gigon = 92 Rose, in Stob. 4.29a.25) from the trea- 
tise On good birth (Περὶ εὐγενείας). Was Theognis in this period held up as an 
advocate for selective ‘aristocratic breeding’, and for the need to close access to 
the ‘best’ social circles in the city? 

We ousht to bring out in evidence an important common theme in all the 
passages examined above. Plato, Xenophon, and Aristotle discuss arete and 
kalokagathia only in reference to social elites, and some of the passages ana- 
lyzed also show terms typical of the rhetoric of the ‘elite-masses’ opposition.?” 
The kaloi kai agathoi of whom Plato’s Socrates talks are the Athenian and Thes- 
salian ruling classes (οἱ πολιτικοί, 95c), whose socio-political prominence thus 
seems to serve as one mark of ‘virtue’, at least as conventionally intended.” 
Xenophon, too (Symp. 2.4), dwells on a concept of kalokagathia which is clearly 
not devoid of socio-political connotations. A contrast between ‘the public’ or 
“the masses’, on the one hand, and ‘the private’ or the ‘few’ on the other, thus 
takes shape in the passage. While perfumes fudge the distinction between free 
and slave, kalokagathia pertains only to nobles. Kalokagathia cannot be ac- 
quired or exercised in places of popular sociability, like the ‘perfume market’, 
but only in elite contexts, familiar from the poetry of the Archaic aristocratic 
tradition. The symposium is likely to be one of these contexts, given the fiction- 
al setting of Xenophon’s work itself.°* Finally, Aristotle (Eth. Nic. 1179b) men- 
tions the few (those ‘naturally prone to virtue’) as opposed to ‘the many’ (τοὺς 


31 The relation between these two works On Theognis has long been discussed, together with 
the possibility that other 4%-century BC authors who cite Theognidean lines drew the lines 
from Antisthenes. For a survey ofthe question and references see Selle (2008) 57-62. 

32 The term ‘elite’ is used to refer to “those members of society who are (1) much more highly 
educated than the norm (the educated elite), (2) much wealthier than the norm (the upper class 
or the wealth elite), or (3) recognized by other members of society as deserving privileges based 
on their birth right and/or by their performance (or avoidance) of certain occupations (the 
nobles, aristocrats, or status elite)’ (Ober [1989] 11). 

33 However, Plato is here aiming at this conventional conception: for him true virtue is a 
moral quality, and not kalokagathia as political success. See Bluck (1961) 30, Bourriot (1995) 
1248-51, and Roscalla (2004) 117-8 who sees in the Meno’s Socrates a new, ‘moral’ kalos ka- 
gathos figure opposed to the contemporary ‘historical’ Athenian kaloi kai agathoi. 

34 As Thgn. 33-34 refer to a sympotic situation, we might also argue that Xenophon chose to 
quote the distich Thgn. 35-36 knowing that its context of reference was consonant with the 
setting of his Symposium. This hypothesis would then invite several questions about the actual 
boundaries of the poem the couplet was known to be part of (the division of Thgn. 19-38 is a 
vexed question, see references in Selle [2008] 315 n. 338, Colesanti [20112] 242 n. 65-66) and 
about its (oral and written) circulation in Xenophon’s time. 
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δὲ πολλούς, 1179610) who have no hope of attaining kalokagathia, and lingers 
on the ‘noble’ character (ἦθός τ᾽ εὐγενές, 1179b8) of those who can more easily 
reach it.” 

All things considered, Theognis’ lines were particularly renowned in the po- 
litical groups Socrates moved in, as the critique has already established.” But 
the examined reuses allow us to clarify the political reasons of such an interest, 
and the terms of these literary appropriations. 

Firstly, we need to stress that, in 4®-century BC Athens, Theognis was re- 
used by elitist authors: members of a political and intellectual elite that defined 
itself in opposition to the ‘masses’, these authors addressed not the wider pub- 
lic, but an elite of “like-minded aristocrats’.” Among these, Xenophon and 
Aristotle make Theognis speak for them as 4%-century BC Athenians, while 
Plato dismisses him as a spokesperson for (at that time) widespread misconcep- 
tions about the teachability of virtue. Therefore, in all cases, this repurposing of 
Theognis’ lines set the Archaic ideology originally expressed in them against the 
contemporary political context - that of 4%-century BC democratic Athens - 
and show how Theognis’ was a poetical voice to whom well-born Athenians 
could relate. These reuses, indeed, demonstrate how the Theognidean, Archaic 
political terminology of ‘good’ and ‘bad’, ‘noble’ and ‘base’ was transferred into 
the contemporary socio-political clash: that of the traditional Athenian elite 
striving for a recognition of its own superior political status within the horizons 
ofthe democratic polis, where the only legal distinction was that of citizens and 
non-citizens.”® All in all, Theognis was (already) an authoritative voice through 


35 In two other non virtue-related 4®-century BC passages, references to Theognis appear in 
contexts where the mob is reproached or negatively represented. Isocrates (2.42-44) is scepti- 
cal about ‘the many’ engaging with writings useful for their moral development, such as those 
of Hesiod, Theognis and Phocylides. In the Laws (627a), some paragraphs before quoting Thgn. 
77-78 (630a), Plato talks of civic conflict in Archaic terms as a clash between ‘the better’ and 
“the mass’ or “the worse’ (οἱ ἀμείνονες νικῶσι τὸ πλῆθος καὶ τοὺς χείρους). 

36 On the Socratic circles see also Meiksins Wood/Wood (1978) 85-87. 

37 Pownall (2007) 246 thus defines the readership of 4®-century BC prose works (such as 
Xenophon’s and Isocrates’) that were aimed at giving pragmatic definitions of aristocratic 
virtue. See also Ober (1989) 13: “(the educated elite of Athens) included the writers of virtually 
all surviving Athenian texts’. The written circulation of texts in the late 5 and in the 4® centu- 
ry BC was also restricted, probably to the part of population who had the means to acquire 
books (see e.g. Harris [1989] 84-87). 

38 For considerations about the mass-elite clash in Greek city-state politics, see Ober (1989) 
(especially 11-17, and 249-61 on elite status). See also Johnstone (2010) 141-6 on class tensions 
in 4®-century BC Athens (especially as a context for Xenophon’s writings), and Canfora (2017) 
350-9 (mainly building on Ar. Ra. 718-37). 
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which Athenians could establish their elitist ideals and validate them rhetorical- 
ly. 

To complete this picture of Theognis in the 4® century BC, I will focus on Ar- 
istotle again. The analysis will bring us to consider Aristotle's engagement with 
a circulating written text of Theognis. 


1.2 Aristotle 


The scope of mentions and quotations of Theognis is broader in Aristotle than in 
other 4%-century BC authors. We count eight quotations (both ascribed and 
anonymous) in the Aristotelian Ethics, as well as two more mentions (with no 
text quoted), one in the Nichomachean Ethics and one in a fragment. With no 
exception, the references to Theognis are meant as gnomic validations of Aristo- 
tle’s statements on ethics. Still, to him Theognis is not simply a source of gno- 
mai. Two examples will illustrate this. 

Passage 1179b2-10 of the Nicomachean Ethics is an example of how a line 
from the Theognidea can be ‘conventionalized’ in the process of citation. The 
quoted phrase (Thgn. 434) is wedged into Aristotle’s prose and the original sub- 
ject of the main verb is altered. These are signs that the sentence had probably 
become a commonplace with which to express incisively a specific concept - 
the unfeasibility of some action. The flow of thought is seamless: no interrup- 
tion precedes the quotation and the period goes on after it. What is more, the 
pentameter is broken into two segments by the insertion of the adverb δικαίως. 
Aristotle is here expressing his own point with Theognis’ words, and thus is at 
the same time validating his own stance, which of course coincides with the 
utterance of an acknowledged poetical authority. Aristotle, like Plato, neglects 
to mention the Asclepiads who are cited in 1. 432 of the Sylloge and are the ‘orig- 
inal’ subject of ἔφερον. In Theognis, the sense is: 1 the Asclepiads could heal 
human wretchedness, they would obtain many high rewards’. Aristotle chooses 
the term λόγοι as subject of the verb ἔφερον: the line thus undergoes a meta- 
phorical shift. The word μισθός (‘reward’) refers to the (imaginary) achieve- 
ments that discourse would accomplish if it could ‘convert’ people to virtue. 
Independently from the source from which Aristotle draws the line, we see that 
he is using it as a commonplace: ‘if they could do x, they would do a roaring 
trade’ is a way to express the unfeasibility of x. Aristotle’s casual use of it shows 
the conventionality of this expression. He utilizes the line as he sees fit; never- 
theless, the context remains strictly related to that of the Theognidean elegy this 
line belongs to, as already noticed above. Though Aristotle appropriates the 
expression nonchalantly by changing the referent, he is still well aware of its 
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original context. The broader Theognidean frame of the elegy 429-38, especially 
its second section, is verbally echoed (and thus presupposed) in the Aristotelian 
context. Beside the general claim that without a good natural disposition virtue 
cannot be put into practice, the reference is made to the inefficacy of discourse 
(cf. Thgn. 436-7 οὔποτίε) ... / πειθόμενος μύθοισι σαόφρονι) and teaching (cf. 
Arist. Eth. Nic. 1179b21 and 23 διδαχή, Then. 437-8 ἀλλὰ διδάσκων / οὔποτε 
ποιήσει τὸν κακὸν ἄνδρ᾽ ἀγαθόν). This is crucial evidence for the fact that I. 434 
was circulating together with the following lines, and that therefore 429-38 
likely existed as an elegy in Aristotle’s time.°? 

Another case of Theognidean echoes punctuating Aristotle’s prose text is to 
be found in the Eudemian Ethics: 


αὕτη μὲν οὖν ἡ πρώτη φιλία, ἣν πάντες ὁμολογοῦσιν: αἱ δ᾽ ἄλλαι dl αὐτὴν καὶ δοκοῦσι καὶ 
ἀμφισβητοῦνται. βέβαιον γάρ τι δοκεῖ ἡ φιλία: μόνη δ᾽ αὕτη βέβαιος. τὸ γὰρ κεκριμένον 
βέβαιον, τὰ δὲ μὴ ταχὺ γινόμενα μηδὲ ῥᾳδίως {ob} ποιεῖ τὴν κρίσιν ὀρθήν. οὐκ ἔστι δ᾽ ἄνευ 
πίστεως φιλία βέβαιος: ἡ δὲ πίστις οὐκ ἄνευ χρόνου. δεῖ γὰρ πεῖραν λαβεῖν, ὥσπερ λέγει 
καὶ Θέογνις: (Then. 125-126) 
οὐ γὰρ ἂν εἰδείης ἀνδρὸς νόον οὐδὲ γυναικός, 
πρὶν πειραθείης ὥσπερ ὑποζυγίου." 

Arist. Eth. Eud. 1237b8-16 


In West’s edition of the Sylloge, the lines Aristotle quotes here (125-6) belong to 
the elegy 119-28, where the necessity of testing friends’ good intentions is the 
central theme. In the Aristotelian passage, we can identify some Theognidean 
traces from outside the verbatim quotation. Aristotle says that, in matter of 
friendship, judging correctly is ‘not easy’ (μηδὲ ῥᾳδίως, 1237611), and under- 
standing if a friend is reliable takes time. These ideas are present in 1]. 119-24 of 
the Sylloge: χρυσοῦ κιβδήλοιο Kal ἀργύρου ἀνσχετὸς ἄτη, / Küpve, καὶ ἐξευρεῖν 
ῥάδιον ἀνδρὶ σοφῷ" / εἰ δὲ φίλου νόος ἀνδρὸς ἐνὶ στήθεσσι λελήθῃ / ψυδρὸς 
ἐών, δόλιον δ᾽ ἐν φρεσὶν ἦτορ ἔχῃ, / τοῦτο θεὸς κιβδηλότατον ποίησε 


39 As for the first three couplets of the elegy, they are syntactically linked: 434 is the apodosis 
of the protasis at 1]. 432-3; 432, being a pentameter, must necessarily follow a hexameter; 
ll. 429-31 are a syntactical continuum as well. 

40 ‘This then is the primary friendship, which all people recognize. It is on account of it that 
the other sorts are considered to be friendship, and also that their claim is disputed - for 
friendship seems to be something stable, and only this friendship is stable; for a formed 
judgement is stable, and not doing things quickly or easily makes the judgement right. And 
there is no stable friendship without confidence, and confidence only comes with time; for it is 
necessary to make trial, as Theognis says (Thgn. 125-6): because you cannot know ἃ man’sora 
woman’s mind, until you put it to the test like a beast of burden’ (transl. adapted from Rack- 
ham [19522] 381). 
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βροτοῖσιν, / Kal γνῶναι πάντων τοῦτ᾽ Avınpöratov.* The difficulty of uncover- 
ing a friend’s insincerity is stated also in the couplet which precedes this elegy 
in the Sylloge: κιβδήλου δ’ ἀνδρὸς γνῶναι χαλεπώτερον οὐδέν, / Küpv’, οὐδ᾽’ 
εὐλαβίης ἐστὶ περὶ πλέονος, Then. 117-8.” In this case as well, the echoes in 
Aristotle’s text suggests that Thgn. 117-28 (in the current editions identified as 
two poems, 117-8 and 119-28) might have been circulating together during his 
time, in a not much different sequence than the one transmitted in the Mediae- 
val manuscripts. 

Overall, we must also notice that Theognis’ name is referred to by Aristotle 
as that of arenowned authority, with no further detail. It is aname Aristotle can 
cite to validate his statements. He quotes Theognis, as he does other authors, for 
a rhetorical purpose. Theognis appears as bearer of well-acknowledged ethics 
on which Aristotle can base himself, or with which he can back up his own ar- 
guments. Yet Theognis was more than a source of validating maxims for Aristo- 
tle. He does not know only the lines he quotes but shows awareness also of the 
context they come from. The quoted lines might have been circulating orally as 
sayings; but Aristotle also knew that they came from a broader context, from 
longer elegies -- which suggests that he might have accessed them as such in an 
entextualized version.” 

We have thus explored the presence of Theognis in the texts of Plato and 
Xenophon, products of the 5® century BC and its tensions, and in Aristotle. We 
have recognized the role of Theognis as an ‘“authoritative voice’ in the 4®- 
century BC cultural landscape, and also ascertained the ideological load of 
several reuses of his poems. There is a sense, in the period, that Theognis is the 
poet to resort to for quotable lines on friendship and virtue, a sort of ‘teacher of 
wisdom’“* in these matters. The sample examination of some Aristotelian reuses 
of Theognis’ poetry allows us to add further elements to the picture. The ‘unde- 
clared’ Theognidean presence, these scattered echoes traceable in the prose 
nearby the quotations, disclose a deep familiarity on the part of Aristotle with 


41 ‘The ruin that results from counterfeit gold and silver is endurable, Cyrnus, and it is easy 
for an expert to find out. But ifa friend’s intent is false and lies undetected in his breast and if 
he has a treacherous heart, this is the most counterfeit thing that the god has made for mortals 
and to recognize it costs the greatest pain of all’ (transl. Gerber [1999] 191). 

42 ‘Nothing, Cyrnus, is more difficult to recognize than a counterfeit man and nothing is of 
more importance than being on one’s guard against him’ (transl. Gerber [1999] 191). 

43 For the written circulation of a Theognidean text in the 4® century BC see e.g. West (1974) 
55-57; Colesanti (2011?) 329-34 argues for the circulation of a sympotic hypomnema in Athens 
in the 5® and 4® century BC. 

44 ‘Maestro di saggezza’, Colesanti (2011?) 333. 
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Theognis’ text. This familiarity goes beyond the verbatim quotations of isolated 
gnomai: Aristotle knew the elegiac frame he was drawing the lines from. The 
examined Aristotelian cases are not dissimilar to that of Xen. Symp. 2.4, where, 
in the reuse of Thgn. 35-36, we might sense awareness of the broader sympotic 
context the distich comes from. Even though we cannot exclude that the au- 
thors knew the broader elegiac contexts mnemonically, I think that these cases 
likely imply engagement with the Theognidean text in written form. Both pas- 
sages confirm a further detail of these authors’ notion of Theognis in the 4} 
century BC: teacher of wisdom and authority in matter of some ethical themes, 
whose texts are ideologically loaded; but also recognized author of some circu- 
lating written texts. 

With this picture in mind, we shall now turn to the later afterlife of Theog- 
nis. Examining the fortunes of two other passages will allow us some glimpses 
of the destiny of Theognidean poetry in Imperial and Byzantine times. This will, 
eventually, lead us to elaborate some core ideas about the trajectory of the his- 
tory of Theognis’ text from the 5® century BC onwards. 


2 Two Cases of Later Reception 


Let us first examine 1]. 425-8 of the Sylloge: 


πάντων μὲν μὴ φῦναι ἐπιχθονίοισιν ἄριστον, 
μηδ᾽ ἐσιδεῖν αὐγὰς ὀξέος ἠελίου, 
φύντα δ’ ὅπως ὦκιστα πύλας Ἀίδαο περῆσαι 
καὶ κεῖσθαι πολλὴν γῆν ἐπαμησάμενον. ® 
Thgn. 425-8 


The hexameters are almost identical to two lines of a 3“-century BC papyrus 
which preserves some remains of what has been recognized as the Mouseion of 
the 4®-century BC sophist Alcidamas:* 


45 ‘Itis best of all for mortals not to be born and not to look upon the rays of the piercing sun, 
but once born it is best to pass the gates of Hades as quickly as possible and to lie under a large 
heap of earth’ (transl. Gerber [1999] 235). 

46 On the attribution to Alcidamas see Bassino (2012) 40 ἢ. 13, with references. 
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τὸν 
δ᾽ Ὅμηρον... ἀϊποκρί-- 
νασθαι... τάδε τὰ En‘ ἀρ-- 
χὴν μὲν μὴ φῦναι ἐϊ]πιχθονίοισι-- 
ν ἄριστον, φύντα δ᾽ Ἰὅπως ὦκισ-- 
τα πύλας Ἀίδαο περῆσ]αι. “7 
P. Petr. 1.25.10-15 (TM 59083 = MP? 77, 3. BC) 
(ed. Bassino)*® 


Alcidamas’ Mouseion was probably the main source of the Certamen Homeri et 
Hesiodi, handed down to us in a 2”-century BC version in a manuscript (Laur. 
Plut. 56.01).“? The lines found in the papyrus are also in the version of the Cer- 
tamen preserved in the manuscript: Ὅμηρος: / ἀρχὴν μὲν μὴ φῦναι 
ἐπιχθονίοισιν ἄριστον, / φύντα δ᾽ ὅμως ὦκιστα πύλας Ἀίδαο περῆσαι (Cert. Hom. 
et Hes. 77-79, ed. Bassino). 

The motif of ἄριστον μὴ φῦναι (‘best not to be born’) is only one instance of 
the wider Greek pessimistic conception of human life, which is detectable, in 
different forms, from Homer onwards.° This particular topos is found widely in 
literary texts from the 5® and 4® century ΒΟ." Passages from Bacchylides and 


47 ‘Homer answered with these words: “not to be born at all is the best thing for mortals; and 
if one is born, to pass through Hades’ gates as quickly as possible” ’. 

48 For P. Petrie 1.25 see Bassino (2019) 60-67. The first edition is in Mahaffy (1891) 70. 

49 For the manuscript tradition of the Certamen see Bassino (2019) 48-60. For the other frag- 
mentary sources on papyri see Bassino (2012) 38 and Bassino (2019) 67-82. 

50 See Easterling (2013) 193-4. See for example Hom. Il. 17.446-7 ob μὲν γάρ τί πού ἐστιν 
ὀιζυρώτερον ἀνδρὸς / πάντων ὅσσα TE γαῖαν ἔπι πνείει τε Kal ἕρπει, or the conception of men as 
φύλλα (e.g. Hom. Il. 6.146-8, Mimn. fr. 2.1-2 W.), or again the idea that human life is ephem- 
eral (Pind. Pyth. 8.95-96 ἐπάμεροι: τί δέ τις; τί δ᾽ οὔ τις; σκιᾶς ὄναρ / ἄνθρωπος) and the notion 
that dying young is ἃ blessing (Hdt. 1.31.4 τὸ ἀνθρώπῳ τυχεῖν ἄριστον). In particular, the motif 
of the men ‘just as the leaves’ offers a good comparison to our case when it comes to the con- 
sideration of its interaction with the Homeric text, its possible antecedent. On this matter, 
consider the scepticism of Kelly, who recognizes that in the Archaic context themes must have 
existed independently of their few surviving attestations, and concludes that scholars are ‘right 
to be sceptical that Mimnermus is doing anything more than using a typical theme’ (Kelly 
[2015] 23). 

51 The echoes of the motif in the Ecclesiastes exemplifies also its trans-cultural appeal: 
Eccl 4:2-3 LXX καὶ Ennveoa ἐγὼ σὺν τοὺς τεθνηκότας τοὺς ἤδη ἀποθανόντας ὑπὲρ τοὺς 
ζῶντας, ὅσοι αὐτοὶ ζῶσιν ἕως τοῦ νῦν: καὶ ἀγαθὸς ὑπὲρ τοὺς δύο τούτους ὅστις οὔπω ἐγένετο, 
ὃς οὐκ εἶδεν σὺν τὸ ποίημα τὸ πονηρὸν τὸ πεποιημένον ὑπὸ τὸν ἥλιον. See Ranston (1925) 30-- 
31. 
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Sophocles, as well as one Euripidean and one Aristotelian fragment, exemplify 
its pervasiveness and standardized form: 


[...] θνατοῖσι μὴ φῦναι φέριστον 
und’ ἀελίου προσιδεῖν 
φέγγος." 
Bacchyl. 5.160-2 


μὴ φῦναι τὸν ἅπαντα νι-- 
κᾷ λόγον: τὸ δ᾽, ἐπεὶ φανῇ, 
βῆναι κεῖθεν ὅθεν περ ἥ-- 
κει πολὺ δεύτερον ὡς τάχιστα." 
Soph. Ο( 1224-7 


ἐγὼ TO μὲν δὴ πανταχοῦ θρυλούμενον 
κράτιστον εἶναι φημὶ “μὴ φῦναι᾽ βροτῷ." 
Eur. Beller. fr. 285.1-2K. 


οὐκοῦν, τὸ πολλοῖς τῶν σοφῶν εἰρημένον, 
τὸ μὴ γενέσθαι μὲν κράτιστόν ἐστ᾽ ἀεί, 
ἐπὰν γένηται δ᾽, ὡς τάχιστ᾽ ἔχειν τέλος." 
Alexis fr. 145.14--6 K.-A. 


52 The verb with negative particle, μὴ φῦναι, is to be found in all passages except for Aristo- 
tle’s and Alexis’ fragments, where pbw is replaced by γίγνομαι. A superlative adjective is used 
in most passages to indicate that death is preferable to any other condition (φέριστον in Alcid- 
amas and Bacchylides, ἄριστον in Theognis, ἄριστον and κρεῖττον in Aristotle, κράτιστον in 
Euripides and Alexis). In Sophocles, the concept is instead conveyed with a periphrasis (τὸν 
ἅπαντα νι--[κᾷ λόγον, 1224-5). Superlative adverbial expressions (ὦκιστα οἵ ὡς TÄXIOTO), un- 
derlining the necessity of dying as soon as possible, are found in Theognis, Sophocles, Aristo- 
tle and Alexis. One commonality shared only by Theognis (426) and Bacchylides is worth notic- 
ing: namely the reference to ‘not seeing the sunlight anymore’. Such intertextuality, though 
unique, does not necessarily point to the interdependence of the two texts: the metaphor of life 
as ‘seeing the sunlight’ was indeed well established (see below). 

53 ‘Best for mortals never to be born, never to set eyes on the sun’s light’ (transl. Campbell 
[1992] 151). 

54 ‘Not to be born comes first by every reckoning; and once one has appeared, to go back to 
where one came from as soon as possible is the next best thing’ (transl. Lloyd-Jones [1994] 
547). 

55 ‘Imyself affirm what is of course a common word everywhere, that it is best for aman not to 
be born’ (transl. Collard/Cropp [2008] 297). 

56 ‘Surely, as it is said by many wise men, not to be born is always the best thing, and when 
one is born, to reach the end of life as quickly as possible’. 
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p. 294.43-5.3 Gigon (= p. 48.18-23 Rose) “πρὸς δὲ δὴ τούτοις «τὸ; διὰ στόματος ὃν τοῖς 
ἀνθρώποις ὁρᾷς ὡς ἐκ πολλῶν ἐτῶν περιφέρεται θρυλούμενον. “τί τοῦτ᾽; ἔφη. κἀκεῖνος 
ὑπολαβών “ὡς ἄρα μὴ γενέσθαι μέν,᾽ ἔφη, “ἄριστον πάντων, τὸ δὲ τεθνάναι τοῦ ζῆν ἐστι 
κρεῖττον, καὶ πολλοῖς οὕτω παρὰ τοῦ δαιμονίου μεμαρτύρηται. p. 295.15-20 Gigon (= p. 
49.5-9 Rose) “ἀνθρώποις δὲ πάμπαν οὐκ ἔστι γενέσθαι τὸ πάντων ἄριστον οὐδὲ μετασχεῖν 
τῆς τοῦ βελτίονος φύσεως (ἄριστον γὰρ πᾶσι καὶ πάσαις τὸ μὴ γενέσθαι) τὸ μέντοι μετὰ 
τοῦτο καὶ τὸ πρῶτον τῶν ἀνθρώποις ἀνυστῶν, δεύτερον δέ, τὸ γενομένους ἀποθανεῖν ὡς 
TAxıoTa’.”? 

Arist. fr. 65 Gigon (= fr. 44 Rose) 


Lines 425-8 of the Sylloge thus elaborate on a pessimistic notion deeply rooted 
in the Greek mindset, and more specifically on an apparently widely circulating 
saying, as it is explicitly said in Euripides’, Aristotle’s, and Alexis’ fragments. As 
LeVen (2013) 32 warns, ‘studying the relationship between texts relying on the 
same gnom£ |[...] would not tell us much about the mutual relationship of the 
two “texts” but does help us map individual passages’ connections to a textual 
collective’, which is the “endless, and endlessly fluid, repertoire of intertextual 
connections with oral narratives’.”® Indeed, we do not know if the motif of 
ἄριστον μὴ φῦναι was already established as a saying in hexameters when Al- 
cidamas utilized it, if he borrowed it from some previous tradition of the Cer- 
tamen, or if the two lines were the sophist’s creation.” In any case, we must 
consider the possibility that the Sylloge’s lines might not only be taking up a 
wide-spread motif, but also a pre-existing hexameter form in which the topos 
had already crystallized. Scholars have even spoken of the hexameters as a 
proverb;‘ they maintained that the composer of 1]. 425-8 fitted such proverb 


57 ““Andin addition, you see that the saying that is on the lips of all men circulates since 
many years as a common word.” “What is this?” said he. And the other said in answer: “That 
not to be born is the best of all things, and that to be dead is better than to live, and that this is 
so has been proved to many by the deity.” [..1 “But for men it is utterly impossible that they 
should obtain the best thing of all, or even have any share in its nature (for the best thing for all 
men and women is not to be born); however, the next best thing to this, and the first of those to 
which man can attain, but nevertheless only the second best, is, after being born, to die as 
quickly as possible” ’ (transl. adapted from Babbitt [1928] 179). The second portion of the frag- 
ment here reported comes from Silenus’ discourse to Midas. 

58 LeVen is here reflecting on the same tropes and witticism recurring in different chreiai. 

59 Easterling (2013) regards the Aristotelian passage as the key witness and therefore treats 
the ἄριστον μὴ φῦναι motif as ‘Silenus’ wisdom’. However, Aristotle’s fragment is the only 
source for Silenus’ discourse to Midas (on which Davies [2015] 457-8). A reference to Midas’ 
capture of Silenus is already found in Hdt. 8.138.2-3, but nothing is said there about Silenus’ 
words. See also van Groningen (1966) 170. 

60 Peretti (1953) 66 with n. 1, van Groningen (1966) 170, Condello (2010) 76, and Colesanti 
(20112) 56-58. 
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into an elegiac version, and that the pentameters are redundant, adding noth- 
ing to the concepts in the hexameters. Nonetheless, I believe that something can 
be said in defense of their poetic quality. The pentameters do indeed draw from 
very common motifs. As for 426, both the metaphor of life as the faculty of ‘see- 
ing the sunlight’ and the attribute ὀξύς used for the sun and sunlight, are found 
already in epic.°' In 428, we find another well-established image, that of ‘Iying 
under a tall heap of earth’. So, the hexameters take over a pre-existing saying 
and the pentameters comment on it. Still, they do this by elaborating on mixed 
literary motifs: the result is a poignant chain of shared images linked to the 
broader sphere of life and death - a sequence which results in sounding prover- 
bial on its own. Its later fortune confirms that it was perceived as such. 

The many indirect attestations show that both the hexameters and the ele- 
σίας version had a successful afterlife.® As for the elegiacs, ll. 425-7 are quoted 
and ascribed to Theognis by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 3.3.15.1), while the 
entire elegy is quoted anonymously in Sextus Empiricus (Pyr. 3.231). It is then 
found in Stobaeus (4.52b.30), who separately reports Alcidamas’ hexameter 
version as well (4.52b.22), confirming that the two were still circulating in paral- 
lel.‘“ Finally, 425-7 are transmitted unattributed in Suda a 4099 and, with as- 
cription to Theognis, by the paroemiographer Macarius (2.45). Out of five such 
occurrences in later ancient authors, three cases report the elegiac lines in a 
lemma without any contextualization: Stobaeus, the Suda, and Macarius. Such 
treatment is intrinsic to the nature of these works, which are arranged as series 


61 E.g. Hom. Il. 14.345 ὀξύτατον πέλεται φάος εἰσοράασθαι, 17.371-2. αὐγὴ / ἠελίου ὀξεῖα, 
Hom. Od. 10.498 ζώειν καὶ ὁρᾶν φάος ἠελίοιο, Hes. Op. 414 μένος ὀξέος ἠελίοιο (see also h.Ap. 
374) and 155 λαμπρὸν δ᾽ ἔλιπον φάος ἠελίοιο. See also Then. 569 λείψω δ᾽ ἐρατὸν φάος ἠελίοιο. 
See Peretti (1953) 66 n. 1, van Groningen (1966) 169, West (1997) 235. 

62 Cf. Hom. Il. 6.464 ἀλλά με τεθνηῶτα χυτὴ κατὰ γαῖα καλύπτοι, Eur. Supp. 53 οὔτε τάφων 
χώματα γαίας ἐσορῶ; Eur. Rh. 414-5 οἱ μὲν ἐν χωστοῖς τάφοις / κεῖνται πεσόντες. 

63 The hexameters (ll. 425+427 of the Sylloge) are quoted as Alcidamas’ in Stob. 4.52b.22, with 
no ascription in Epicurus Ep. 3.126 (p. 46.14-15 von der Mühll), in Diogenian. 3.4 (=Apostol. 
3.85), and in Procop. Gaz. Ep. 164.16-17 (p. 79 Garzya-Loenertz). Line 425 is also quoted anon- 
ymously in schol. Soph. OC 1224 Xenis. The variant reading ἀρχήν (425) is to be found in all 
these instances except Procopius, where we read ἀρχῆθεν (πάντων is found only in the manu- 
script tradition of the Theognidea and in Clement’s quotation of Theognis). 

64 Peretti (1953) 62 noticed that four passages that are quoted in Clem. Al. Strom. 3.3.14-16 
(vol. II pp. 201.23-3.11 Stählin) are to be found also in Sext. Emp. Pyr. 3.229-31 (namely, 
Eur. frr. 638 and 449 K., Thgn. 425-7, Hdt. 1.31), and that three of these are quoted or referred to 
in Stob. 4.52b (Thgn. 425-8 in Stob. 4.52b.30, Eur. fr. 449 K. in Stob. 4.52b.42, Hdt. 1.31 in Stob. 
4.52b.43). Peretti concluded that Clement, Sextus, and Stobaeus drew these passages from the 
same source, a gnomology περὶ ζωῆς καὶ θανάτου. 
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of entries: they are, respectively, an anthology of extracts from Greek writers, an 
encyclopaedia and a paroemiographical collection.“ By contrast, in the works 
of Clement and Sextus, the quotations are inserted in a broader argumentative 
context and help to build the author’s case. Neither author, however, engages 
with the lines, and instead both quote them without introduction or further 
comment, simply as an authoritative rhetorical aid to their arguments: 


ναὶ μὴν καὶ Θεόγνις τὴν γένεσιν δείκνυσι κακὴν ὧδέ πως λέγων: (Then. 425-7) 
πάντων μὲν μὴ φῦναι ἐπιχθονίοισιν ἄριστον 
und’ ἐσορᾶν αὐγὰς ὀξέος ἠελίου 
φύντα 8’ ὅπως ὦκιστα πύλας Ἀίδαο περῆσαι. 
ἀκόλουθα δ᾽ αὐτοῖς καὶ ὁ τῆς τραγῳδίας ποιητὴς Εὐριπίδης γράφει: (Eur. fr. 449.3-6 K.) 
ἔδει γὰρ ἡμᾶς σύλλογον ποιουμένους 
τὸν φύντα θρηνεῖν εἰς ὅσ᾽ ἔρχεται κακά- 
τὸν δ᾽ αὖ θανόντα καὶ πόνων πεπαυμένον 
χαίροντας εὐφημοῦντας ἐκπέμπειν δόμων. © 
Clem. Strom. 3.3.15.1-2 (II 202.8-16 Stählin) 


ἔνιοι δὲ καὶ βέλτιον εἶναι τὸ ἀποθανεῖν τοῦ ζῆν ἡμᾶς ὑπολαμβάνουσιν. ὁ γοῦν Εὐριπίδης 
φησὶν (Eur. fr. 449.3-6 K.) 

ἐχρῆν γὰρ ἡμᾶς σύλλογον ποιουμένους 

τὸν φύντα θρηνεῖν, εἰς ὅσ᾽ ἔρχεται κακά, 

τὸν δ᾽ αὖ θανόντα καὶ κακῶν πεπαυμένον 

χαίροντας εὐφημοῦντας ἐκπέμπειν δόμων. 

ἀπὸ δὲ τῆς αὐτῆς ὑπολήψεως καὶ ταῦτα εἴρηται- (Thgn. 425-8) 
ἀρχὴν μὲν μὴ φῦναι ἐπιχθονίοισιν ἄριστον, 

μηδ᾽ ἐσιδεῖν αὐγὰς ὀξέος ἠελίου, 

φύντα δ’ ὅπως ὦκιστα πύλας Ἀΐδαο περῆσαι 

καὶ κεῖσθαι πολλὴν γαῖαν ἐφεσσάμενον 


65 In the Suda and Macarius we find the same exegetical note (ἐπὶ τῶν δυστυχῶς βεβιωκό- 
Twv), which suggests that either the Suda was Macarius’ source for this lemma, or both drew it 
from the same source. 

66 ‘And surely, Theognis too shows that birth is evil, when he says as follows (Thgn. 425-7): 
“it is best of all for mortals not to be born and not to look towards the rays of the piercing sun, 
but once born it is best to pass the gates of Hades as quickly as possible.” The tragic poet Eurip- 
ides too writes words which are in accordance with these: (Eur. fr. 449.3-6 K.) “we ought to get 
together and lament the new-born for the many evils he comes to; while the man who died and 
has been given rest from hardships, we ought to escort him from his house rejoicing and shout- 
ing in triumph” ᾿. 
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καὶ τὰ περὶ Κλέοβιν δὲ καὶ Βίτωνα ἴσμεν, ἅ φησιν ὁ Ἡρόδοτος Ev τῷ περὶ τῆς Ἀργείας 
ἱερείας λόγῳ (cf. Hdt. 1.31). 
Sext. Emp. Pyr. 3.230-1 


Thus, the elegiac, Theognidean version, despite appropriating an established 
motif, had its own success, and contributed to the further canonization of this 
pessimistic imagery in later ancient sources. To deepen our understanding of 
this process of transmission and reception, let us consider the similar fate of 
another passage in the Theognidea. 

Lines 213-8 of the Sylloge include the famous exhortation to be ‘socially 
flexible’, by imitating the octopus:® 


θυμέ, φίλους κατὰ πάντας ἐπίστρεφε ποικίλον ἦθος, 
ὀργὴν συμμίσγων ἥντιν᾽ ἕκαστος ἔχει. 
πουλύπου ὀργὴν ἴσχε πολυπλόκου, ὃς ποτὶ πέτρῃ, 
τῇ προσομιλήσῃ, τοῖος ἰδεῖν ἐφάνη. 
νῦν μὲν τῇδ᾽ ἐφέπου, τοτὲ δ᾽ ἀλλοῖος χρόα γίνου. 
κρέσσων τοι σοφίη γίνεται ἀτροπίης. 5 
Thgn. 213-8 (213-4 + 215-8 W.?)7° 


The Theognidean variant of this motif may be the most popular one, but this 
same topos can be found in other Archaic and Classical passages, often in simi- 


67 ‘And some even suppose that dying is better for us than living. Thus Euripides says (Eur. fr. 
449.3-6 K.) “we ought to get together and lament the new-born for the many evils he comes to; 
while the man who died and has been given rest from evils, we ought to escort him from his 
house rejoicing and shouting in triumph”. These lines, too, spring from the same sentiment 
(Thgn. 425-8): “not to be born at all is the best thing for mortals and not to look towards the 
rays of the piercing sun, but once born it is best to pass the gates of Hades as quickly as possi- 
ble and to lie under a large heap of earth.” We know, too, the facts about Cleobis and Biton 
which Herodotus relates in his history of the Argive priestess (cf. Hdt. 1.31)’ (transl. adapted 
from Bury [1933] 479-81. 

68 On the octopus’ metis, see Detienne/Vernant (1974) 45-52. For the octopus as a metaphor of 
the versatility of the poet, especially in the relationship with his clients: Gentili (2006*) 186- 
236), LeVen (2013) 34 and LeVen (2014) 137-44. 

69 ‘My heart, keep turning a versatile disposition in accordance with all your friends, mingling 
with it the mood which each one has. Adopt the mood of the cunning octopus which seems to 
resemble the rock to which it clings. Now follow along in this direction, now take on a different 
complexion. Cleverness is in truth superior to inflexibility’ (transl. Gerber [1999] 205). 

70 Then. 1071-2 Κύρνε, φίλους πρὸς πάντας ἐπίστρεφε ποικίλον ἦθος, / συμμίσγων ὀργὴν οἷος 
ἕκαστος ἔφυ are a doublet of 213-4, and 1073-4 νῦν μὲν τῷδ᾽ ἐφέπου, τοτὲ δ᾽ ἀλλοῖος πέλευ 
ὀργήν. / κρεῖσσόν τοι σοφίη καὶ μεγάλης ἀρετῆς are ἃ doublet of 217-8. Discussions can be 
found in Peretti (1953) 93-104, Adrados (1958), van Groningen (1966) 396-7, and Colesanti 
(20112) 138-42. 
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larly hortatory contexts. There are striking commonalities between these lines of 
the Sylloge, an epic fragment, and a Pindaric fragment:”" 


πουλύποδός μοι, τέκνον, ἔχων νόον, Ἀμφίλοχ᾽ ἥρως, 
τοῖσιν ἐφαρμόζειν, τῶν κεν κατὰ δῆμον ἵκηαι, 
ἄλλοτε δ᾽’ ἀλλοῖος τελέθειν καὶ χροιῇ ἕπεσθαι. 72 
Thebais fr. “8 W. (= Thebais fr. 4 Bernab& = 
Nosti fr. 14 Allen = ‘*Hom.’ fr. 3 Davies)? 


ὦ τέκνον, ποντίου θηρὸς πετραίου 
χρωτὶ μάλιστα νόον 
προσφέρων πάσαις πολίεσσιν ὁμίλει: 
τῷ παρεόντι δ᾽ ἐπαινήσαις ἑκών 
ἄλλοτ᾽ ἀλλοῖα φρόνει. 7" 
Pind. fr. 43 5.-Μ. 


The motif returns also in a Sophoclean fragment (Soph. fr. 307 R.?) and in two 
fragments of Old Comedy (Eup. fr. 117 and Alc. com. fr. 1 K.-A.).” As with the 


71 Words of command and apostrophes (θυμέ Thgn. 213, τέκνον Thebais fr. *8.1 and Pind. fr. 
43.1) are present in all passages. In Thebais fr. *8.1 it is recommended to have the mind of the 
octopus (πουλύποδός ... νόον), while Pindar’s advice is to let one’s mind be like the octopus’ 
skin (see Pind. fr. 43.1-3), and in Thgn. 215 the reference is to the octopus’ ὀργή (but the variant 
reading νόον is in all the quotations of the line in Plutarch, in De amic. multit. 96f, Aet. phys. 
916c, De soll. an. 978e). Pind. fr. 43.1 and Thgn. 215 allude to the rocky lair of the octopus (cf. 
also Soph. fr. 307.1 R.?). In both Thebais fr. *8.2 τῶν κεν κατὰ δῆμον ἵκηαι and in Pind. fr. 43.3 
πάσαις πολίεσσιν the idea of travelling or moving is expressed (see also Bernab@’s reading 
χώρῳ for West’s χροιῇ at Thebais fr. *8.3). A call to flexibility of mind is expressed with ἄλλοτε 
δ᾽ ἀλλοῖος in Thebais fr. *8.3, τοτὲ δ᾽ ἀλλοῖος in Thgn. 216 and ἄλλοτ᾽ ἀλλοῖα in Pind. fr. 43.5. 
Finally, the word χρώς is found in Thgn. 217 and in Pind. fr. 43.2 (see West 2003b 152-3 about 
xpoıf at Thebais fr. *8.3). 

72 ‘Pray hold to the octopus’ outlook, Amphilochus my son, and adapt it to whatever people 
you come among; be changeable, and go along with the color’ (transl. West [2003a] 51). 

73 Different scholars have attributed this fragment to different epic poems, see Debiasi (2013). 
Interestingly, 1]. 1-2 are transmitted by Antigonus of Carystus, who thus introduces the quota- 
tion: ὅθεν δῆλον καὶ ὁ ποιητὴς τὸ θρυλούμενον ἔγραψεν, Antig. 25a (p. 46 Giannini). We al- 
ready encountered the expression τὸ θρυλούμενον twice, referred to the ‘best not to be born’ 
topos, cf. Eur. fr. 285.1 K. and Arist. fr. 65 p. 294.46 Gigon (= fr. 44 p. 48.20 Rose), meaning that 
this is a traditional, well-known motif. 

74 ‘O son, make your mind most like the skin of the rocky sea creature in all the cities you 
visit; readily praise the person who is present, but think differently at other times’ (transl. Race 
[2012] 245). 

75 Its fortune would continue in later writings: cf. e.g. Sib. Or. 2.120-1 (= ps.-Phoc. 48-49), 
Greg. Naz. Carm. 1.2.2.460, 9.44, 29.54 (PG 37 614.10, 670.13, 888.6 respectively), Cyr. Contra 
Jul. 3.46.7-8 (1.1237 Riedweg) (=Jul. Gal. 177 Neumann). 
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topos “better not to be born’, the imagery of the octopus’ colour-changing skin 
as a metaphor for the human mind was well-established at the latest by the 
early Classical period. To the question of the relations between these passages 
(complicated by the doublets at Thgn. 1071-4) there is, again, no straightfor- 
ward answer. One may wish to recognize conscious textual allusions, but what 
the texts share is primarily what I would call a ‘common imagery’: the articula- 
tion ofa topos in its details, rather than the actual wording.” 

Theognis’ 1]. 215-6 and these five other passages are all quoted by Athenaeus. 
The two comic fragments, the fragment from the Thebaid, and Theognis’ 1]. 215- 
6 are to be found in book 7 of the Deipnosophists (7.316b-c, 317a-b), in a section 
focused on descriptions of the octopus. In book 12, instead, Athenaeus quotes in 
arow Pindar, Sophocles, and part of Theognis’ 1. 215 (12.513c-d). Lines 215-6 are 
also quoted earlier, in Plutarch, on a number of occasions. In one case (De amic. 
multit. 96f) they are presented as laughable because, says Plutarch, nobody can 
follow Theognis’ advice and tirelessly adjust to many people, thus acquiring 
many friends. Plutarch quotes the lines twice more, in discussions of natural 
philosophy, in both cases together with Pindar’s fragment 43 (Aet. phys. 916c, 
De soll. an. 978e). Part οὗ]. 215 ends up, although rearranged and unattributed, 
in an entry of Diogenianus’ collection of proverbs (1.23 cod. Mazarinco = Apos- 
tol. 2.39), where it is to be found together with 1. 3 of Thebais fr. "8.77 A parody of 
ll. 215-6 is also to be found in Philostratus. He does not mention Theognis but 
these elegiacs (which mock his namesake, the sophist Philostratus of Egypt) 
follow exactly the syntax ofll. 215-6: 


ὅθεν Kal παρῴδουν τινὲς ἐπ’ αὐτῷ τόδε TO EAeyelov- 
πανσόφου ὀργὴν ἴσχε Φιλοστράτου, ὃς Κλεοπάτρᾳ 
νῦν προσομιλήσας τοῖος ἰδεῖν πέφαται. “ὃ 
Philostr. V S 486 (II 6.23--26 Kayser) 


76 Adrados (1958) 4-5 proposed that Pind. fr. 43 S.-M. was the model for the elegiac lines, and 
that Pindar’s antecedent was the Thebaid - which the scholar does not exclude may have been 
known also to Theognis. 

77 Diogenianus probably drew it from Plutarch: his reading πολύποδος πολυχρόου νόον is in 
Plut. De amic. multit. 96f (cod. D), Aet. phys. 916c, De soll. an. 978e. 

78 ‘Iam aware that Philostratus the Egyptian also, though he studied philosophy with Queen 
Cleopatra, was called a sophist. This was because he adopted the panegyrical and highly- 
coloured type of eloquence; which came of associating with a woman who regarded even the 
love of letters as a sensuous pleasure. Hence the following elegiac couplet was composed as a 
parody aimed at him: acquire the temperament of that very wise man, Philostratus, who, fresh 
from his intimacy with Cleopatra, has taken on colours like hers’ (transl. Wright [1921] 17). 
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Finally, a non-literal reference to l. 215 with a mention of Theognis is to be 
found in Julian’s Misopogon, where the emperor mockingly reports the accusa- 
tions of the Antiochenes against him. He is described as inflexible (thus con- 
travening the teaching of Theognis) and unable to adapt to the Antiochenes’ 
mindset (a defect described by means of another topos: the proverbial ‘rough- 
ness of Mykonos’): 


οὐκ οἶσθα ἀνθρώποις ὁμιλεῖν, οὐδὲ ἐπαινέτης εἶ τοῦ Θεόγνιδος, οὐδὲ μιμῇ τὸν 
ἀφομοιούμενον ταῖς πέτραις πολύπουν, ἀλλὰ ἡ λεγομένη Μύκονος ἀγροικία τε καὶ ἀμαθία 
καὶ ἀβελτερία πρὸς πάντας ἐπιτηδεύεται παρὰ 000.7 

Jul. Mis. 3494 (pp. 189.20-90.2 Nesselrath) 


Philostratus’ parody and Julian’s hint at Theognis’ line, although they contrast 
sharply in their treatment of the text (Philostratus does not mention Theognis, 
Julian does), are both witnesses to the renown of these lines. Philostratus’ paro- 
dy, to be effective, needs to be based on a well-known passage (see the indefi- 
nite τινες). Julian instead only mentions Theognis and subsumes the core idea 
of l. 215 in his own prose: there is no need to quote the actual line fully. Just 
below, he uses another proverbial image with the same illustrative purpose for 
which he resorts to Theognis. Line 215 and the saying on the roughness of My- 
konos are both well known and analogously rhetorically functional. So, all in 
all, in some cases 11. 215-6 are quoted without ascription, and even end upina 
repertory of proverbs; in other cases, the ascription is maintained and stands as 
a testament to the enduring popularity of those lines as authored by Theognis. 

In sum, both the examined sets of lines develop well-established imageries, 
and their postclassical fortune is livelier than that of the other poetical instanc- 
es of the same motifs. Having thus gained perspective on the fortunes of their 
ancient reception, we can now move to some conclusions. 


3 Conclusions 


This essay has started with an investigation of the Theognidean presence in 4%- 
century BC prose writings, where we can trace a well-defined author named 


79 ‘“You do not know,” you answer, “how to mix with people, and you cannot approve of the 
maxim of Theognis, for you do not imitate the polypus which takes on the colours of the rocks. 
Nay rather you behave to all men with the proverbial Myconian boorishness and ignorance and 
stupidity” ’ (transl. Wright [1913] 453-5). 
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Theognis. Not only is he unanimously recognized as the composer of specific 
lines (35-36 and 434), but an ‘authority status’ on specific themes also seems 
unanimously accorded to him, even though different authors referred to him 
with different aims.°° Besides, we have seen that the Archaic ideals expressed in 
the Theognidea and their characteristic terminology were transferred from the 
Archaic civic confrontation to the mass-elite opposition in democratic Athens. 
Plato’s critique further suggests that Theognis was a canonical authority in 
matter of virtue, co-opted as spokesperson for the conventional notion of kalo- 
kagathia popular among the Athenian elite. 

We then considered the later reception of ll. 425-8 and 215-6. In the light of 
this examination, we can make two sets of observations. Firstly, in both cases, 
stereotypical imageries occur, which have several famous 5®%-century BC paral- 
lels. In these two examined cases, the Theognidean lines are either the first or 
one of the first extant attestations of images and motifs which will go on to be 
successful in other Classical literary texts. We lack evidence to clear up the rela- 
tions among the ancient passages, given the pervasiveness of both imageries. 
However, it is likely that the two Theognidean loci drew on already established 
topoi and contributed to popularizing them in their own elegiac version. Theog- 
nis’ variations on such topoi (consider the case of the octopus trope) had a long- 
er afterlife than others, for their gnomicity and intrinsic ‘quotability’, namely, 
the self-standing nature of many of the Theognidean couplets,®' which makes 
them ‘reusable’ in any context. The study of other elaborations of the same 
topoi and that of the transmission of Theognis’ versions allow us to recognize 
Theognis’ poetry as both a recipient of ‘traditional wisdom’ (if we agree to apply 
this label to the complexes of imagery examined), and a means of perpetuating 
it. 

Secondly, in these later uses, we observed a progressive anonymization of 
Theognis’ lines. In Clement and Sextus, 1]. 425-7 (or 425-8) are a given, a quote 
to be used with an argumentative purpose, alongside similar quotations, and 
they need not to be commented on. For the purposes of these texts, the author- 
ship of the lines is unimportant: their validating strength is what counts. The 
case of the octopus lines also exemplifies a second, parallel aspect of the late 
destiny ofthe Theognidean text, i.e. its popularity. Julian’s allusion to Theognis’ 


80 Condello (2010) 62 makes wary remarks about the tenuous distinction between auctoritas 
and authorship when talking about gnomai and ‘common wisdom’ (‘sapienza comune’). Yet, I 
think that the 4"%-century BC occurrences of Theognis’ name show that those quoting authors 
shared a notion of Theognis as auctoritas qua auctor of some precise lines. 

81 See Hunter (2014) 77-78 on the ‘quotability’ of Hesiod’s Works and Days. 
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lines and Philostratus’ parody reveal the renown of that text: it could be referred 
to both as Theognis’ and without ascription, being in either case rhetorically 
effective. This, to use an imagery which is familiar to us by now, reflects Theog- 
nis’ own octopus-like flexibility, the flexibility of his ever-applicable, univer- 
sal, timeless lines, which are authoritative when mentioned, but still rhetorical- 
ly effective when left anonymous. This is also due to intrinsic features: the 
seriality and “fragmentability’, the gnomic, universal character of many of the 
Theognidean statements, their availability ‘to the later crystallisation in prover- 
bial saying’, and thus ever ‘reenactable’, in any context, as Condello wrote.®? 

It could be pointed out that, as 1]. 425-8 and 215-6 are not ascribed to The- 
ognis any earlier than the 15: or 2° century AD, they might have been included 
among the Theognidea quite late. This does not invalidate the ‘parabola of au- 
thority’ of Theognis’ name I have just considered. On the contrary, ll. 425-8 and 
215-6 might have been included in the Theognidea precisely because they were 
as gnomic and proverbial sounding as those known as Theognis’, who was by 
now an established wisdom authority. 

To make some comprehensive considerations: Theognis achieved renown in 
the 4® century BC; at that time, he was already a ‘validating’ authority and his 
lines were already used gnomically. Nonetheless, such a status was one aspect 
of amuch more rounded notion of Theognis, which entailed authorship, author- 
ity status, as well as an ideological position. This early establishment as an 
authority influenced the way his poetry was later used. With time, some Theog- 
nidean lines (such as the two case studies here examined), being gnomic and 
reenactable, became commonplaces, acquiring what we could call a proverbial 
veneer. They circulated autonomously, and were probably being taken up in 
anthologies;® finally, in some cases they ended up losing the ascription to The- 
ognis.®* But the necessary condition for their anonymization was their wide 
circulation - and other sources attest that they were, at least partly, or uptoa 
certain time, circulating as Theognis’. In other words, their anonymization is a 
side effect, or better still the end result, of the authority once accorded to The- 
ognis, of his profile of teacher of ethical wisdom which underlies his 4®-century 
BC reuses. This leads us to the core argument of this paper. We saw that the 


82 Condello (2010) 62; see also 63-66, 68-69. 

83 With the anthological transmission going side by side with a continuous direct transmis- 
sion (see Condello [2010] 72-73). 

84 See above the cases of Sextus and Philostratus. Condello (2010) 61-62, 84-85 stresses how 
this process implies a popularization of the Theognidean lines, which from point of reference 
of the Athenian 5® and 4®-century BC elite became an inter-class domain. 
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motifs of ‘better not to be born’ and the ‘“adaptability of the octopus’ are well 
attested in Greek literary texts, and it is therefore safe to assume that they were 
rooted in the Greek imaginary prior to Theognis’ own elaboration on them. 
Hence, already circulating topoi were taken up in Theognis’ lines and fitted to 
the elegiac meter. The metrical arrangement, the renowned authority and gno- 
mic versatility of Theognis’ lines had these motifs further established in ‘Theog- 
nidean versions’. Over the centuries, authors resorted to them more often than 
to other literary instances of the same imageries, and the lines eventually ended 
up, with no ascription, in Imperial and Byzantine compilations (425-7 in Suda a 
4099; 215-6 in Diogenian. 1.23 cod. Mazarinco = Apostol. 2.39). Seen from this 
perspective, Theognis’ fame and recognized auctoritas, therefore, develop al- 
most as a middle episode in a longer story, which begins with the anonymous 
wisdom repertory these lines drew from and ends with the anonymous wisdom 
repertory they eventually became part of. 

One last question concerns the significance of acknowledging the arc of the 
Theognidean reception through time. This essay has offered a sample analysis 
of some chosen Theognidea and of the ways they are quoted in different times, 
proposing a shift in our perspective on and our approach to the corpus. The 
survey aimed to show, through selected examples, how much can be discovered 
by studying how Theognis’ lines were appropriated and adjusted over time, by 
considering what happened, in the reuses, to the ideology the Theognidea first 
voiced, what later authors thought of the poet, and how Theognis became the 
‘grumpy aristocrat’ of our collective imagination -- or if perhaps this notion 
developed earlier and actually played a role in the arrangement of the Sylloge 
itself. Although there might be much we do not know about the Theognidean 
corpus, there is also a lot that we can say about the journey in time of Theognis’ 
poetry: it is embedded in later authors’ texts, and we should keep an eye out for 
this, shifting the focus onto the indirect tradition and onto the dynamics of re- 
ception and quotation. 


Federica Nicolardi 
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Clues on the History of Philodemus’ On Rhetoric, Book 1 


The particular composition of the library in the Villa dei Papiri at Herculaneum 
led scholars in the past to believe in the existence of autographs among the 
carbonized scrolls.' In particular, the presence of copies reflecting different 
editorial stages of Philodemus’ works suggested the identification of his per- 
sonal library in that in the Villa, as well as the identification of the manus Philo- 
demi in some provisional editions of his works.? Although these theories have 
been gradually put aside, modern scholars still question the differences be- 
tween provisional and fair copies in the collection. Double copies of the same 
work in the library in the Villa usually differ in their subscriptio: Philodemus’ On 
Rhetoric Book 2, for example, has been preserved in two different rolls, whose 
final parts - the so-called midolli - can be found in P. Herc. 1672 and 1674; in 
the end title of P. Herc. 1674, after the genitive Φιλοδήμου we simply find the 
title ofthe work, περὶ ῥητορικῆς, whereas in the subscriptio to P. Herc. 1672 after 
the author’s name we can read the expression περὶ ῥητορικῆς ὑπομνηματικόν. 
The meaning of the term ὑπομνηματικόν in the end titles of the Herculaneum 
papyri is still debated.? A milestone in this question is represented by the palae- 


1 The images of P. Herc. 1427 (MSI) and of its disegni are reproduced by courtesy of the Minis- 
tero dei Beni e delle Attivitä Culturali e del Turismo © Biblioteca Nazionale, Napoli-Brigham 
Young University, Provo, USA; duplication by any means is forbidden. I am very thankful to 
Prof. G. Abbamonte, Prof. P. Fioretti, and Prof. A. Stramaglia for the useful advice and the 
stimulating discussion on the topic of this paper. 

2 The idea of the manus Philodemi is already in Comparetti (1880) 162. See Cavallo (1983) 26- 
27, who refused this idea, with reference to previous literature. 

3 See Del Mastro (2014) 30-33, who has recently taken stock of the question; for an exhaustive 
overview see now D’Angelo (2018) 128-9. At the present stage of our knowledge, the term 
occurs in the end titles of P. Herc. 168 (Phld. Op. inc.), 1427 (Phld. Rh. I), 1674 (Phld. Rh. ID), 
1506 (Phld. Rh. III) and, according to a recent study by D’Angelo (2018), in the subscriptio to the 
theological work preserved in P. Herc. 89/1383. Regarding the presence of the term in Philode- 
mus’ rhetorical works, Sudhaus ([1892] xv, Sudhaus [1895a] 44, Sudhaus [1895b] 70-85, and 
Sudhaus [1896]) viii-xi), who published almost all the Herculaneum rhetorical papyri, claimed 
that the two different titles referred to two different works, since Philodemus would have writ- 
ten a first work, Περὶ ῥητορικῆς ὑπομνηματικόν, and then the proper Περὶ ῥητορικῆς. Starting 
from Comparetti’s reflections (Comparetti [1910] 124), scholars have come to consider the ne- 
cessity to identify different copies of the same work instead of different works. 
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ographical survey conducted on the Herculaneum papyri by G. Cavallo. Follow- 
ing the analysis of formal features of the rolls, especially handwriting and text 
layout, he concluded that the term ὑπομνηματικόν, which we find in rolls where 
he detected inelegant handwriting and irregular layout, can only refer to a pro- 
visional copy, intended for a limited circulation.* 

The greatest difficulty in the interpretation of this term arises from the re- 
reading of the subscriptio to P. Herc. 1427, which preserves the last ten columns 
of the only surviving copy of Philodemus’ On Rhetoric Book 1. The end title of 
this papyrus had been long read as follows: BIAOAHMOY | ΠΕΡῚ PHTOPIKHC | 
YITOMNHMATON | A. In line with the absence of the term ὑπομνηματικόν and in 
the light of the ‘tecniche librarie e grafiche accurate’ which can be observed in 
P. Herc. 1427, Cavallo did not spot any substantial differences between this pa- 
pyrus and those who preserve definitive editions.’ In 1995 D. Delattre, by reread- 
ing the subscriptio in the original papyrus, correctly identified the term 
ὑπομνηματικόν instead of the genitive ὑπομνημάτων: the correct reading of the 
end title of this roll being BIAOAHMOY ΠΕΡῚ PHTOPIKHC | YITOMNHMATIKON 
| A.° Nevertheless, the non-inelegant handwriting and the regular layout of the 
text in this papyrus would seem to be in conflict with the identification of a 
provisional copy. From this difficulty some new interpretations of the term 
ὑπομνηματικόν have arisen. To mention just one of the most interesting views, 
T. Dorandi, partially in line with Cavallo, has claimed that the previous editions 
of On Rhetoric Books 2 and 3 (and presumably also the previous edition of Book 
1) were intended for limited circulation in the school, whereas the definitive 
editions were intended for publication. Furthermore, according to Dorandi, the 
provisional copies would already have in themselves a definitive text and they 
would exclusively differ from the fair copies with respect to the formal charac- 
teristics of the rolls.’ 

Throughout the study of the text in On Rhetoric Book 1, the analysis of the 
corrective interventions has turned out to be particularly interesting in order to 
shed some light on the editorial stage of the surviving copy. It is well worth 


4 Cavallo (1983) 63-64. 

5 Cavallo (1984) 19. He ascribed the handwriting of the roll of On Rhetoric Book 1 to the first 
Philodemean age (75-50 BC) and placed its scribe (whom he named ‘Anonimo XX’) in a group 
(‘Gruppo N’) characterized by the peculiar bending of certain strokes (‘contorsione o almeno 
curvatura di certi tratti’, Cavallo [1983] 38-39). One of the most representative examples of this 
group is P. Herc. 1426, which preserves the fair copy of Philodemus’ On Rhetoric Book 3. 

6 Delattre (1995). As for the different readings of the subscriptio and its complete transcription, 
see Del Mastro (2014) 87-88. 

7 Dorandi (2007b) 70-77. 
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making some clarifications about this roll: every remark regarding formal fea- 
tures such as handwriting, text layout, corrective interventions, must necessari- 
ly derive from the observation of the final part of the roll, the midollo, P. Herc. 
1427, that is the only extant part obtained by continuous unrolling by means of 
Piaggio’s machine. By the time of this mechanical opening, in 1786, most of the 
original volumen, i.e. circa 95% of the total extent, had already been removed by 
the so-called scorzatura. This opening method, when used as a preliminary step 
to prepare a roll for Piaggio’s machine, consisted of making cuts along the 
length of the volumen, in order to free the so-called midollo from its external 
parts, which were the most damaged and difficult to open. The scorze were then 
put aside: this caused the loss of connection between the midollo and the corre- 
sponding scorze, which were inventoried separately and later opened by scrap- 
ing off the layers.? Moreover, this scraping led to the complete loss of each lay- 
er, except for the ultimo foglio, that is to say the last leaf: once the ‘unrollers’ 
(svolgitori) had transcribed the text they could see, by drawing it they scraped it 
off in order to reveal the layer below. As a consequence, most of the roll has 
been lost or only preserved in drawings, with the only exception of the midollo 
P. Herc. 1427 which, in spite of its small extent (just over 80 cm), allows for some 
interesting remarks. In the midollo I have identified more than 40 corrective 
interventions. This number is particularly relevant if we take into account the 
small amount of text preserved in this papyrus (8 entire and 2 partial columns). 
Corrections have been mostly made by the main scribe, sometimes by an ed- 
itor of the text, whom 1 identified due to his different -- sloping and sometimes 
more cursive - handwriting.? The most frequent errors are mechanical ones: the 
scribe has often skipped some text portions, which have been restored - by him 
or by the editor - supra lineam, in the upper or lower margin, or in the interco- 
lumnium; we can also find numerous incorrect word endings, since adjectives, 
participles, and nouns often erroneously agree with the preceding word. Most of 
the time the scribe has immediately noticed these oversights and corrected them 
in scribendo: it is clear from the fact that the correct sequence appears within 
the line, immediately after the mistaken one, which is deleted.’ Just to mention 
an evident example of correction in scribendo, in col. 3 1]. 11-13 Sudhaus" (Fig. 


8 For the reconstruction of the roll, see Nicolardi (2018) 125-62. 

9 See Nicolardi (2017) for a detailed analysis of all the corrective interventions in P. Herc. 1427. 
10 Several corrections in scribendo of mechanical errors in P. Herc. 1427 are described in Nico- 
lardi (2017), now also in Nicolardi (2018) 102-21. 

11 I hereinafter refer to the numbering of the fragments and the columns as provided by the 
indications written on the 19%-century cardboard, on which the papyrus is glued, and as re- 
produced in Sudhaus (1892). 
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1) the scribe, instead of writing the adverb παρακειμένως with which a new 
sentence begins, has written the participle παρακειμένους, probably because of 
the presence of the accusative ἐξεταζομένους right before it:"? 


ὦ καὶ τοὺς τὰ νῦν 

ἐξεταζομένους [{πα- 

ρακειμενουοΐ." παρα- 
᾿ κειμένως δὲ ... 


As soon as he realized the error, he did not just replace the wrong sequence ouc 
with wc, but he decided to delete the entire word (by means of dots above the 
letters and a horizontal stroke) and to leave a vacuum before writing the correct 
word, in order to mark the end of the sentence before the adverb. This shows 
that the scribe is very interested in clarity, even if making comprehensible cor- 
rections may represent an uneconomic use of space. 

As for the editorial history of the text, some interventions, which can hardly 
be recognized as corrections of non-mechanical errors, have turned out to be 
the most interesting. 


1. In the penultimate column of the text (col. 6 1]. 13 Sudhaus, Fig. 2),” it is 
possible to read the infinitive ἀπεργάζενς΄θαι, in which the sigma is added 
supra lineam and the theta is written over a pre-existing tau: the text ante 
correctionem must have been ἀπέργαζεται. The correction is required by the 
presence of a verbum dicendi at 1. 10, which governs antepyate\c’Bau. Be- 
cause of the form of the letters and the corrective modalities used, the in- 
tervention seems attributable to the main scribe and so it was probably 
made not long after the first copying of the text. In this particular case, we 
may perhaps think of a mechanical error; however - unless we imagine that 
the scribe controlled the text on the antigraph, possibility which obviously 
cannot be excluded for this case and for the following ones - the correction 
would have required significant attention to the syntax, which seems hard- 
ly attributable to the awareness of the scribe, although he is materially re- 
sponsible for the intervention. 


12 The reading of the adverb post correctionem is mine; for the previous editions, see the 
critical apparatus in Nicolardi (2018) col. 234 11. 11-13. 
13 See col. 2371.13, in Nicolardi (2018). 
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2. Another - albeit more complex - syntactic modification is in coll. 21. 39-2 
1.2 Sudhaus (Fig. 3),** where the expression ἐκπεπόνηται μέρεειν occurs. By 
the observation both of the papyrus and of the Oxonian drawing (disegno) 
in which the column is reproduced, the presence of many deleted letters is 
immediately evident. While the text post correctionem is easily readable, 
the text ante correctionem is harder to recognize, since the traces of ink by 
means of which the letters are deleted cover them up almost totally. The 
first deleted letter is easily readable: it is an epsilon, clearly due to diplog- 
raphy (εκπεπε instead of exrteno); this mechanical error is not relevant to 
the present analysis. By comparing the papyrus to the disegno it is possible 
to notice that in the former we can partly glimpse the form of the deleted 
letters and that the disegnatore was not always able to distinguish the ink 
used by the scribe to trace the pre-existing letters from the ink used to de- 
lete them. After the eta two other letters are deleted, which in the disegno 
may seem οὐ. By looking at the papyrus under the microscope it is possible 
to identify the lower parts of these two letters, which do not coincide with 
those drawn with uncertainty by the disegnatore: a vertical trace followed 
by an oblique descending rightwards from mid-height; a round outline at 
the bottom left of the following letter. These traces are compatible with ke. 
After alpha, an ascending trace slightly oblique is what is left from another 
deleted letter; this trace is covered up with an ink circle, that the disegna- 
tore confused with the body of a phi (which would be too small and high, 
though). It is possible, therefore, that the text ante correctionem was 
ἐκπεπόνηκε τὰ u- and that the scribe was actually writing ἐκπεπόνηκε τὰ 
μέρη. The my, only partially traced, would be the last letter written by him 
before he stopped and made the correction (Exnelln[e]ovn[keltalp]ı 
n£lpecıv). In this section of Book 1 Philodemus is talking about the possibil- 
ity, claimed by some, to consider as a perfect expert of rhetorical art 
(τέλειος τεχνίτης) the one who has practised all the rhetorical μέρη, i.e. all 
the rhetorical genres. If my hypothesis on the intervention is correct, it will 
be remarkable that the expression ante correctionem, with the active verb 
EKTIOVEW governing an object (μέρη), does not substantially differ in mean- 
ing from the middle form ἐκπεπόνηται taking the dative yepecıv. The transi- 
tion from one form to the other seems to represent a stylistic improvement 
rather than a mere correction and this does not enable to consider this in- 
tervention as conceived by the scribe. 


14 See col. 233 1. 37-234 1. 2, in Nicolardi (2018). 
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Other interventions reveal lexical modifications, of which I offer here two ex- 
amples. 


1. In fr. 4 Il. 3-5 Sudhaus (Fig. 4), Philodemus is introducing a distinction 
between ἐπιστῆμαι based on their different need for natural ability, practice 
and method: τῶν | γὰρ ἐδπιοτη΄μῶν ai | μὲν ... ? The sequence nıcrn is writ- 
ten supra lineam and replaces some letters deleted by means of a horizontal 
stroke. By observing the disegno, the deleted sequence may seem Κμερη, 
but if we look at the papyrus it is possible to understand that the disegna- 
tore was not able to detect the horizontal stroke and that he reproduced on- 
ly its final part, which looks like the middle stroke of eta: the correct delet- 
ed sequence is κμερις (ἐ[κμερις! πιστη΄ μῶν). Therefore, the text ante 
correctionem was τῶν γὰρ ἐκ μεριομῶν, which is unlikely to be considered 
as a mechanical error, unless we imagine a confusing state of this passage 
in the antigraph, perhaps with variants or unclear corrections. The term 
μεριομός is attested in Phld. Poem. I, P. Herc. 460 col. 125 1. 3 Janko, and 
here it would not be out of context, since it refers to a ‘division’, ‘classifica- 
tion’. 


2. Incol. 61. 34 Sudhaus (Fig. 5),'‘ the multispectral images and the observa- 
tion of the papyrus under modern microscopes make it possible to read 
more than what is reproduced in the disegno and published in the previous 
editions. As for the text resulting from the correction, in 1872 Gomperz had 
already correctly identified the genitive cuAAoyıcuwv.” Part of this word, 
the sequence AAoyıcy, is written supra lineam above deleted letters. Philo- 
demus is talking about weak argumentations and, before leaving this 
theme in order to conclude the book, he claims that many other defects 
spread out through deductive argumentations (διὰ τῶν cuAAoyıcuWv), but 
then adds that there is no point in insisting on their weaknesses, since they 
are immediately evident. As for the text ante correctionem, the first deleted 
letter is certainly a my; looking at the second one, only its right part sur- 
vives, an oblique trace descending from left to right, compatible with a my; 
after this incomplete letter the sequence ov is deleted. Therefore, the text 
ante correctionem was probably a form of the term ουμμονή, with the mean- 


15 See col. 230 11. 27-29, in Nicolardi (2018), with comment ad loc., and the introduction to this 
edition on Philodemus’ classification of arts. 

16 See col. 2371. 34, in Nicolardi (2018). 

17 See Gomperz (1872) 29 (= Dorandi [1993] 74). 
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ing of ‘coherence’, ‘permanence’ (culpu]“AlAoyılc’[ov]“u’@v). As in the 
previous cases, neither the error (the term ουμμονή instead of cuAAoyıcyöc) 
nor the emendation can be easily attributed to the scribe’s full awareness. 
Plural forms of ουμμονή are not usual and it is not possible to immediately 
clarify what the text ante correctionem could have meant. The reference, 
which I have mentioned, to “insistence’, ‘perseverance’ in the sequent line 
may be of interest, although the term used there is npockaptepncıc. 


The corrective interventions presented above have a relevant common charac- 
teristic, which I have already underlined: although the scribe actually and con- 
cretely made the corrections, the conceptual responsibility for the interventions 
cannot be attributed to him. We find syntactic modifications as well as stylistic 
improvements, which were carried out during the drafting of the copy or not 
much later and which reveal in some ways the intention of the author of the 
text." 

As a result, I believe it is possible to conclude that the first book of Philo- 
demus’ rhetorical treatise is preserved in a provisional copy, whose text has not 
been fixed yet and which might have been at least partially written under Philo- 
demus’ supervision.” In this scroll, some changes and the way these changes 
have been made by the scribe reveal the intention to facilitate the preparation of 
the future definitive copy. From this perspective, also the scribe’s care to make 
clear corrections rather than save space and intervene discreetly and ‘non- 
invasively’ makes more sense.” 


18 This is both true if the changes occur for the first time in this papyrus and if they derive 
from a previous provisional copy used as antigraph, whose only trace we would thus find in 
our papyrus. As a matter of fact, it is not possible to completely exclude that a misleading and 
confused state of the passages in question in the antigraph caused the text ante correctionem 
and then led the scribe to pay more attention, to verify and to correct. Essler (2017) 71-75 has 
recently identified in P. Herc. 152/157 (Phld. De dis.) and in other Herculaneum papyri interven- 
tions which he has firmly attributed to Philodemus’ intention. 

19 If this hypothesis is correct and the changes are made for the first time in this copy, this 
book could be considered to be, as P. Fioretti usefully suggested to me, an author’s idiograph. 
20 Another possibility, for which Iam thankful to the anonymous reader of this paper, might 
be that this roll had been firstly conceived as a definitive copy. The uneconomic intervention in 
col. 311. 11-13. Sudhaus might thus be explained with the intention not to ruin the formality of 
the copy. Then, only as a result of the first revision by the main scribe and of the multiple 
interventions made by him, the book might have been ‘downgraded’ to provisional copy, with 
consequences on the subscriptio and on the final stichometric counting (on these two aspects 
see below), which were written at the end of the roll after this first revision. 
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Another element related to the stichometric total recorded in the subscriptio 
of P. Herc. 1427 leads back to the same conclusion. After the name of the author, 
the title of the work and the indication of the book number, we can read the 
total of stichoi copied in the roll: API(8OMOC) ΧΧΧΧ, ‘Total number (scil. of stich- 
οἵ) 4000’. As we know, the stichos is the unit of measurement for ancient works 
and it usually corresponds to a Homeric hexameter (circa 15-16 syllables). How- 
ever, the equivalence between stichos and real line is actually not mathemati- 
cally certain and can vary from roll to roll.”' Determining the actual ratio be- 
tween stichos and real line in the roll of On Rhetoric Book 1 is the key to 
understanding stichometric annotations. In this book, besides total stichometry 
which we find in the end title, there are annotations referring to partial sti- 
chometry too: in addition to numerals written in the margins for every 100% 
stichos,” in P. Herc. 1427 I have also detected dots traced to the left of the col- 
umns every 20 (real) lines. They are certainly stichometric dots which were used 
in order to facilitate the final counting of the lines on the part ofthe scribe and 
which were always written every 10 stichoi.” The presence of these points in 
every 20® line is a very relevant element, allowing to precisely determine that in 
the roll of On Rhetoric Book 1 a stichos corresponds to two real lines (approxi- 
mately 12 to 15 syllables).”* However, the total number of stichoi registered in the 
subscriptio and the ratio 1:2 between stichos and real line seem to be in contra- 
diction with some objective data. In particular, 50 lines (= 25 stichoi) before the 
end of the text which is marked by a coronis, there is a stichometric ny in the 
intercolumnium, which indicates the 3700® stichos (= the 7400" real line): if the 
stichoi were really 4000, we would expect to count 300 more stichoi (= 600 real 
lines) after the ny, instead of the actual 25 stichoi. This probably suggests that 
the total number indicated in the end title was rounded up. The approximation 


21 In Herculaneum papyri 100 stichoi usually correspond to circa 180-200 real lines. See Bassi 
(1909) 326-32. 

22 With this aim the alphabetical series of 24 letters (not enriched with stigma, coppa and 
sampi) is generally used; a new series can begin after omega (alpha = 100; beta = 200; gamma = 
300; ... omega = 2400; alpha = 2500; beta = 2600). On the use and the importance of stichomet- 
ric numerals see Del Mastro (2011) 38; Del Mastro (2012) 41-43; Essler (2008) 299-305, with 
reference to previous literature. 

23 Stichometric dots also occur in other Herculaneum papyri: see Bassi (1909) 70-71; Philipp- 
son (1920) 235, 364-5; Ohly (1924) 191; Obbink (1996) 63-64; Del Mastro (2012) 41-42. 

24 The lack of precise correspondence between standard stichos and the actual number of 
syllables and letters per stichos is also attested in other Herculaneum rolls: in the roll of Philo- 
demus’ De pietate, e.g., one stichos corresponds to two lines with just 12 syllables: see Ohly 
(1928) 56. 
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from 3725 to 4000 might have been meant to compensate for the presence of 
insertions outside the columns (which were probably not included in the line 
counting), and perhaps also to allow for the possibility of future interventions 
by the author.” This might turn out to be particularly relevant with reference to 
a provisional copy and to the necessity of subsequently recopying the text into a 
fair copy. 

In light of these considerations, it can be concluded that the provisional na- 
ture of Philodemus’ On Rhetoric Book 1 is not to be understood with regard to 
the material and external state of the book, but rather to the state of its text. 
Whether Philodemus was actually and constantly present in the Villa dei Papiri 
during the constitution of most of the library or not, his authoriality emerges - 
occasionally and yet clearly - from the editorial activity in full swing in those 
texts which have not yet progressed to their definitive editorial state. 


Fig. 1: P. Herc. 1427, col. 3 Il. 11-13 (© Biblioteca Nazionale, Napoli - Brigham Young Universi- 
ty, Provo, USA; duplication by any means is forbidden). 


Fig. 2: P. Herc. 1427, col. 6 l. 13 (© Biblioteca Nazionale, Napoli - Brigham Young University, 
Provo, USA; duplication by any means is forbidden). 


25 The rounding up to 4000 is particularly interesting, since this number, as Del Mastro (2012) 
35-38 showed on the basis of Gal., De indolentia 28 Brodersen, might have been a limit beyond 
which it could have been necessary to divide the work into two rolls. 
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Fig. 3: P. Herc. 1427, col. 3 Il. 1-2 (© Biblioteca Nazionale, Napoli - Brigham Young University, 
Provo, USA; duplication by any means is forbidden). 


Fig. 4: P. Herc. 1427, fr. 4 Il. 3-5 (© Biblioteca Nazionale, Napoli - Brigham Young University, 
Provo, USA; duplication by any means is forbidden). 
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Fig. 5: P. Herc. 1427, col. 6 |. 34 (© Biblioteca Nazionale, Napoli - Brigham Young University, 
Provo, USA; duplication by any means is forbidden). 
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The ‘Co-Authorial’ Role of Ancient Pupils, 
Excerptores, and Copyists in the Genuinely 
Menandrean Γνῶμαι μονόστιχοι 


1 An Authorial Perspective on the Corpora: Their 
Ascription to the Authority of Menander and the 
Contribution of *Co-Authors’ 


The so-called Μενάνδρου Γνῶμαι (or Menandri Sententiae)' prove to be a very 
particular and apparently quite inconsistent case as far as the issues of authority 
and authenticity are concerned. In fact, the high value originally attributed to the 
figure of a precise author, Menander, to whom the whole corpus of these gnomic 
lines was attributed, contrasts sharply with the legitimation felt by ancient schol- 
ars and copyists to alter this corpus of maxims since the early stages of its trans- 
mission. In the following pages, I will hopefully clarify the cultural context of 
these operations and present some results of my comparative study between the 
monostichs gathered under the title of Menandri Sententiae and Menander’s orig- 
inal lines. On these bases, I will attempt to classify the modalities of variation the 
γνῶμαι display and to understand the possible reasons behind them. 

Certainly one of the most well-known and commonly used literary forms un- 
til the Byzantine age, the Μενάνδρου Γνῶμαι have come to us in several different 
testimonies, papyri, ostraka, and manuscripts, including three redactions (one 
prepared by Maximus Planudes, another by Georgius Hermonimus, and a third 
one attributed to Gregory of Nazianzus) and translations in Coptic, Arabic, and 
paleo-Slavic.? Before (and after) being gathered in collections, maxims were 


1 The γνῶμαι will be quoted according to the numeration of Jäkel’s reference edition of 1964, 
followed by Pernigotti in his updated and augmented edition of 2008. Asterisks added before the 
numbers ofthe maxims distinguish the sententiae added by Pernigotti to Jäkel’s corpus; the var- 
ious typologies of these addictions (including doubles, γνῶμαι attested in newly discovered pa- 
pyri and manuscripts, sententiae extracted from the translations) are described by Pernigotti 
(2008) 31-33. All Menander’s fragments will be referred to in conformity with Kassel and Austin’s 
edition. 

2 On such a varied tradition, cf. Pernigotti (2000); Pernigotti (2003a) 121-2; Pernigotti (2005) 
420-7; Martinelli (2007) 678; Pernigotti (2008) 39-87, 101-9, 153-7; Pernigotti (2015) 111-4. 
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inserted in a range of genres, both poetry and prose, among which Menander’s 
comedy was no exception. In order to explain briefly what is meant by sententiae 
(or γνῶμαι) and how Menander nestled them in his plays, a comparison to prov- 
erbs (παροιμίαι) might be of help.’ In fact, maxim and proverb share the same 
didactic, asserting tone in stating a fact, in recommending - or warning against -- 
a certain behaviour, and both refer to that praised system of values operating in 
Menandrean plots, in which the audience could recognize themselves. The dif- 
ferentiating element is the originality of the formulation: the proverb has an es- 
tablished fixed form which makes it an anonymous, universally acknowledged 
truth or a precept of popular wisdom, in quoting which our playwright is just one 
among many other authors.* On the other hand, the sententia is a reflection newly 
shaped by the author and is connected with the textual context and dramatic sit- 
uation in which he framed it. In some cases, the sententia has been later prover- 
bialized.° 

Considering then the numerous corpora in which the Menandri Sententiae 
were assembled and transmitted through 15 centuries, the question of the origin 
of such collections was raised. The previously established theory by W. Meyer 
and A. Körte postulated a proto-collection (Ur-Sammlung), thematically ordered 
and including iambic trimeters from various explicitlynamed authors. This com- 
pilation gradually dissolved - according to this theory - into the many incom- 
plete redactions we find in our sources, which have also been continuously dete- 
riorated by the progressive inclusion of new, inferior material.‘ Such a 
hypothetical reconstruction has become a matter of hesitation and debate among 


3 On this issue cf. especially the studies of Schirru (2004), from which Itook the examples pre- 
sented in the following note, and Schirru (2010) 215-6; concerning the relationship between the 
gnomic tradition and the paroemiographic tradition, cf. also Tosi (2014) and, on the practice of 
excerpere, Konstan (2011). Finally, cf. Schirru (2010) 223-6 for the formal features of Menander’s 
gnomic lines. 

4 See, e.g., Men. Epit. 251-3 ταῦτ᾽ ἔδοξέ μοι τότε“ / Ev νυκτὶ βουλὴν δ᾽, ὅπερ ἅπασι γίνεται, / 
διδοὺς ἐμαυτῷ διελογιζόμην: the saying ‘night brings counsel’ mentioned here is alreadyimplied 
in Phocylides (fr. 8 ἢ. νυκτὸς βουλεύειν, νυκτὸς δέ τοι ὀξυτέρη φρὴν / ἀνδράσιν) and in Herod- 
otus (7.12.1 νυκτὶ δὲ βουλὴν διδούς), even two centuries before Menander (later, the proverb was 
also included in paroemiographers’ collections, cf. Zenob. 3.97 = Diogen. 5.95 = Apost. 7.47 = 
Arsen. 23.89 ἐν νυκτὶ βουλή). 

5 The γνώμη of Georg. fr. 3.5 Blanchard (= 2.5 Sandbach, 2.5 Arnott, 1.5 Austin) τὸ τῆς τύχης γὰρ 
ῥεῦμα μεταπίπτει ταχύ seems to provide an example of such fortune as its being quoted in Sto- 
baeus, Et. M. 685 38 s.v. πότμος and various scholia (schol. Hom. Od. 4, schol. Soph. OT 1191, 
schol. Eur. Or. 343) suggests. 

6 See Meyer (1881) 402-3; Körte (1931) 716-7. 
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later scholars,’ and if an original nucleus of Menandrean lines may well be as- 
sumed, it must be acknowledged that additions, contaminations, and the fluid 
circulation of parallel groups of maxims began very early. Equally early in the 
history of such collections of gnomic materials, the corpora of γνῶμαι started be- 
ing transmitted under the name of the one poet whose accessible language, etho- 
poietic skills, and moral principles were generally appreciated and popular in 
Antiquity: Menander. The two constant features with which these collections of 
maxims known by his name have developed in the following centuries are the 
alphabetical order according to which the sententiae are disposed and the limits 
of one verse into which the thought needs to be expressed. 

Menander, however, must be recognized as the authority rather than the au- 
thor of the entire collections of γνῶμαι μονόστιχοι attributed to his hand. Only a 
tiny section of the currently edited 1029 γνῶμαι is held to have been truly quoted 
from his plays, while the inclusion and/or re-elaboration of the remaining ones, 
as well as the arrangement of this gnomological work, has to be ascribed to a 
number of different figures who may well be entitled to be called ‘co-authors’.® 
In fact, over the long period of time from the 1*century AD, to which the first pa- 
pyri we have are dated, to the 16 century, the collections and the texts therein 
underwent all sorts of alterations: extensions by means of additions of new gno- 
mic materials, omissions, and re-formulations.? 

The reason for this intrinsic fluidity ofthe γνῶμαι tradition is to be found in 
ancient school practices, since pupils used to train on maxims at all stages oftheir 
education: they started by learning to write and read with the texts of morally 
edifying sententiae at the lessons of the γραμματικός, and then honed their rhe- 
torical skills by adapting or paraphrasing the same maxims in advanced 
npoyvuväaonarta.! Commonly manipulated in schools, the gnomai were liable to 
re-elaborations by both sides of a school classroom: teachers (who often were 


7 Seein particular Ullmann (1961) 2; Pernigotti (2000) 226-8; Liapis (2002) 72; Liapis (2007) 261- 
2. 

8 The expression was first employed by Liapis (2007) 292, who acknowledged that a reader of 
the Μενάνδρου Γνῶμαι had ‘the function of a ‘co-author’, or rather of a ‘performer’, who re- 
formulates the text even as he reproduces it’. 

9 For a general presentation of these collections of monostichs, cf. the works of Marifio 
Sänchez-Elvira/Garcia Romero (1999) 356-60; Pernigotti (2000); Pernigotti (2003b) 187; Perni- 
gotti (2003c) 48-49; Liapis (2007) 262-3; Pernigotti (2008) 11-16; Pernigotti (2010) 231-3; Perni- 
gotti (2011); Nervegna (2014) 205-9; Pernigotti (2015); Martina (2016) 346-7; Piccione (2017) 6. 
10 Cf. Easterling (1995) 155; Cribiore (1996) 44-45; Morgan (1998) 122-3 (see also 124-44 con- 
taining a presentation of the maxims recurrent themes and motives); Cribiore (2001) 178-9, 199- 
200; Liapis (2007) 287-91; Nocchi (2012); Nervegna (2014) 202-5. 
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excerptores, i.e. ‘compilers’, of their own copies of the Menandri Sententiae) and 
their pupils. Μενάνδρου Γνῶμαι are therefore a good example of Gebrauchsliter- 
atur, being copied with a practical rather than conservative aim." In their trea- 
tises, entitled Progymnasmata (‘exercises’), Hermogenes and Theon - just to 
mention two among many others -- explain and praise these practices, docu- 
mented by the many papyri and manuscripts circulating in Greek-speaking 
schools up to the end of the Byzantine period.” Identical learning methods were 
adopted in Latin schools, as Quintilian and Seneca the Elder attest.” 

The process of alteration was continued by Mediaeval copyists. Having lost 
any connection with Menander, an author they did not know anything about, 
they could easily draw materials from various sources as well as from their own 
memory (following the mental associations the maxims suggested to them) and 
readjust them to fit into their collections of one-line sententiae. Similar opera- 
tions of aggregation and adaptation resulting in collections of maxims might 
have characterized the ancient, pre-Mediaeval phase of the Menandri Sententiae 
tradition as well. In fact, the use of γνῶμαι in schools coexisted, as papyri attest, '* 
with their inclusion in proper books and, although this kind of compilations 
aimed at the conservation and the transmission of the Sententiae, it does not nec- 
essarily follow that the maxims could escape their inherent instability.” 

The procedure of progressive additions of new materialin particular requires 
specific explanations. In fact, a hypothetical original nucleus of Menander’s au- 
thentic gnomai was extended with lines coming from two different directions. The 
first might be generically indicated as Greek poetry and includes other Menan- 
drean quotations, as well as extracts from other authors, especially playwrights 
and, above all, Euripides, whose lines in the Menandri Sententiae are almost as 
numerous as Menander’s. Materials from these authors could be either drawn 


11 This aspect is highlighted also by Piccione (2004) 403; Easterling (1995) 159. 

12 Cf. the list ofschool exercises on papyri and ostraka completed by Cribiore (1997) 59 and the 
examples described by Funghi (2003b) 5-13. 

3 See, e.g., Quint. Inst. 1.9.2-3, which conveys an idea of the importance of a skillful para- 
phrase of Aesop’s fables and of the composition of sententiae as didactic aids; another passage, 
Inst. 10.5.4-5, testifies in what high regard the exercise of creative variation was held (‘et ipsis 
sententiis adiicere licet oratorium robur et omissa supplere, effusa substringere. Neque ego par- 
aphrasim esse interpretationem tantum volo, sed circa eosdem sensus certamen atque aemula- 
tionem’). 

14 Examples are P. Oxy. 42.3006 (= MS 25, see also below) and P. Mil. Vogl. 1241v (= MS 20), both 
from the 31 century AD. 

15 On books as vehicles of transmission of the Μενάνδρου Γνῶμαι cf. in particular Pernigotti 
(2005) 422-3. 
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directly from their texts or gleaned from other gnomological anthologies. On the 
other hand, as the aforementioned Greek and Latin testimonies attest, behind 
some additions there is the creative paraphrase by teachers and students them- 
selves, who contributed to accumulate those similar lines, slightly varied in 
words and word order, that Meyer called Parallelverse.' For example, Planudes’ 
redaction of the Menandri Sententiae and the Arabic and paleo-Slavic transla- 
tions of this corpus show that Menander’s fr. 829 was included in the collection 
holding the same text which Stobaeus” also quoted: ἡδύ γε πατὴρ φρόνησιν ἀντ’ 
ὀργῆς ἔχων (sent. 314)."° Codex B (Par. gr. 396) of the Sententiae, however, pre- 
sents a similar but not identical text, resulting in a variation on the same theme 
of the first γνώμη: ἡδύ γε παντὶ φρόνησιν ἀντ᾽ ὀργῆς ἔχειν (sent. *314a).” Instead 
οἵ observing how sweet it is to have a father who does not show anger but wis- 
dom, the maxim states that having wisdom rather than anger is a good thing for 
everybody. Through minimal linguistic changes (as in παντὶ in place of πατὴρ), 
the author ofthis second μονόστιχος varied the given line by generalising its con- 
tent. 


2 From Menander’s Comedies to the Collections 
of Monostichs: variae lectiones as 
Consequences of Re-Adaptation 

In such stratified collections, it is still possible to identify some gnomai which 


genuinely come from (and in some cases even actually are) Menandrean lines. 
The assumption that a μονόστιχος belongs to a play of Menander is in most cases 


16 Meyer (1881) 410-7; cf. also Kock (1886) 109-13; Martinelli (2003) 23; Liapis (2007) 280-5. 
17 Stob. 4.26.10. 

18 For the sake of accuracy, it should be noted that Stobaeus’ text slightly differs from that of 
the other testimonies containing the sententia: at the beginning, the Anthologion has ἡδὺς in 
place of ἡδύ γε; the latter is the lectio that Kassel and Austin print in Menander’s fragment. The 
facilior ἡδὺς is also attested in the Slavic tradition (cf. Morani [1996] 51). 

19 Παντὶ in place of πατὴρ creates a metrical difficulty, because if the iota was treated as long, 
correptio Attica would not be observed. It is only since Pernigotti’s edition (2008) that this sen- 
tentia has been acknowledged as having an independent existence from the maxim transmitted 
by Stobaeus. As will be pointed out later, we owe to this scholar most of today’s much more 
philologically valid and genre-consistent criteria for the constitutio textus of the Γνῶμαι. Even 
some manuscripts containing the Slavic version of the maxim have the simplified infinitive form 
of the verb (cf. Morani [1996] 50-51). 
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due to the attribution to Menander of that same or similar text in the works of 
other authors, i.e. Plutarch, or gnomological literature like the Anthologion by 
Stobaeus and the Antholognomicon by Orion (these last two date to the 5® cen- 
tury, but they result from a gnomic tradition we can trace back to the 3" century). 
These sententiae, which most likely originated from authentic lines of the poet, 
are the ones I examined for the purpose of my inquiry into the authorial impact 
of the interferences of readers and users on this material. Bearing in mind the 
range of alterations which the Menandri Sententiae were exposed to, we may well 
expect a conflictual relationship between the often-readjusted lines transmitted 
in the Γνῶμαι tradition and those quoted by other, generally (though not always) 
more reliable, gnomic sources. Works like Stobaeus’ Florilegium, in fact, may not 
be alphabetically organized (rather, thematically) nor do they only include mon- 
ostichs, but the quotations are here often accompanied by the names of their au- 
thors and sometimes also by the titles ofthe works from which the passages were 
taken.” Given this situation, the editor of Menander (and that of Euripides as 
well) would look for the original, unaltered text of the poet and would therefore 
most ofthe time accept and print lectiones transmitted by the other sources rather 
than the Menandri Sententiae. This is an undoubtedly rightful philological selec- 
tion. The same perspective, however, was adopted by the editors ofthe Menandri 
Sententiae, who looked to their variants from the original as mistakes to be 
emended and expunged many parallel lines, believing themselves to be bringing 
back the ideal of the Ur-Sammlung made of intact lines of comedy and tragedy. 
Sent. 622 provides an effective demonstration of the criteria according to 
which the Μενάνδρου Γνῶμαι were edited by Meineke (1823), Jäkel (1964) and 


20 To form a thorough picture of the contained excerpta, structure, sources, and aims of Sto- 
baeus’ Anthologion as well as of his treatment of Menander’s lines see Hense (1916); Görler (1963) 
103-18, 147-9; Criscuolo (1968) 256-7; Piccione (1994); Mansfeld/Runia (1997) 204-9, 213; Pic- 
cione (1999); Piccione/Runia (2001); Piccione (2003) 241-53; Piccione (2004) 407-9; Hose 
(2005); Piccione (2010) 619-34; Searby (2011); Hurst (2014) 184-5 (= Hurst [2015] 47-48). It might 
be relevant to add that in most cases, Stobaeus did not draw his quotations from the original 
sources, but from pre-existent agglomerates of gnomological materials. The mutual relation be- 
tween the sources of the Menandri Sententiae and Stobaeus’ represents a complicated question 
and we usually cannot ascertain a reliable picture of filiations and relative chronologies (cf. Per- 
nigotti [2003b] 197-202). Moreover, it should be taken into account that the anthologist does not 
hesitate to rearrange the materials he includes in his collection, either adjusting the grammar of 
a decontextualized extract, or adapting a text (by re-elaboration of its content as well as by ex- 
punction of one or more passages) to the thematic section in which he quotes it. It is therefore 
necessary, for the purpose of a reliable analysis, to be well aware of the difficulties entailed by 
the comparison between the frequently altered tradition of the Menandri Sententiae and the not 
always impeccable quotations of the other gnomological sources like Stobaeus’ Anthologion. 
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even Liapis (2002). Stobaeus’s manuscripts and the Menandri Sententiae’s man- 
uscripts are here the two sources for Menander’s fr. 813 ὅπου γυναῖκές εἰσι, πάντ᾽ 
ἐκεῖ κακά (‘where women are, there all evils are’) and transmit two different lec- 
tiones: ἐκεῖ and εἰσὶ, respectively.?' In the last edition of the fragment by Kassel 
and Austin quoted here, as well in the former ones, the lectio rightly accepted in 
the fragment has been Stobaeus’ metrically correct ἐκεῖ. The same adverb, how- 
ever, was also printed instead of εἰσὶ in the text of every edition of the Menandri 
Sententiae until 2008, as a consequence of scholars’ attempt to make the γνῶμαι 
identical to the original texts from which they had been taken. In these editions, 
Stobaeus’s textual tradition and the scholars’ ars emendandi replace de facto the 
Sententiae’s codices in establishing their own text. Such an operation totally re- 
futes the ‘co-authorial’ role of teachers and copyists and obscures the century- 
old tradition of the sententiae in the lines of the plays by the original author. 

Ina gradual dissociation from this interpretative and editorial standpoint, in 
recent years huge scholarly progress has produced helpful results and materials 
for research into the Menandri Sententiae. Three main achievements are worth 
being emphasized: 


--  thein-depth inquiry into the educational purposes and modes of use ofthe 
Menandri Sententiae in school practices; 

-- theedition and re-edition ofa great number of papyri and ostraka containing 
the Γνῶμαι (principally the recent, co-written volume for the Corpus of Greek 
and Latin Philosophical Papyri [CPF 2015]); 

-- (6 Pernigotti’s masterful edition of the Menandri Sententiae which came out 
in 2008. The improvement of this edition consists of Pernigotti’s new meth- 
odological approach, which aims to present the μονόστιχοι asthey were read, 
copied, and used in the Menandri Sententiae tradition. This means that he 
does not emend the γνῶμαι containing either indifferent or meaningful tex- 
tual variants from the original, authorial lines, he does not correct the metri- 
cally wrong sententiae, and he includes the maxims created as variations of 
other γνῶμαι. The impact on the Sententiae ofthe many hands through which 
the collections passed needs to be recognized and made clear by printing in 
the very text of the maxims (instead of just in the apparatus) the final results 
ofthe intervention ofthose anonymous scholars and copyists whom we have 


21 Thevaria lectio εἰσὶ (without movable v) might result from a mechanical error occurred in the 
copying process. Regardless of its genesis, this variant spoils the iambic trimeter. 
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called ‘co-authors’.? In fact, going back to the previous example of sent. 622, 
in his edition Pernigotti recovers and re-establishes in the text the lectio of 
the manuscripts of the Sententiae, εἰσί. 


Being now allowed to work on the sententiae standing on this philologically solid 
ground, the inquiry about the development of these texts may be taken a little 
further. After having identified the ‘authors’ involved and having illustrated part 
ofthe reasons for their intervention (use in schools and textual instability intrin- 
sic to the genre), I will now attempt to analyze how the sententiae were altered.” 
To reach reliable conclusions, I made a complete comparison between the texts 
transmitted in the collections of Menandri Sententiae and the similar ones which 
presumably are Menandrean (that is, lines of the poet’s better preserved plays as 
well as lines Kassel and Austin published as authentic fragments of Menander’s 
comedies).?* The results consist of a typological classification of the variations, 
which is structured in three main categories. Each category contains related ty- 
pologies of variants, which will be synthetically exposed and exemplified with 
some fragment-sententia pairs.” 


2.1 Typologies of Variants 


The first category includes linguistic alterations. They represent the less evident 
divergences since they cannot always be plainly ascribed to a conscious 


22 Pernigotti repeatedly and very persuasively gives explanations and reasons for his new ap- 
proach; see in particular Pernigotti (2008) 17-18, 24-25; Pernigotti (2010) 231-3. 

23 On these lines, I follow in the wake of Liapis’ paper, significantly entitled How to make a 
monostichos. Strategies of Variation in the Sententiae Menandri (2007). In it, Liapis takes into 
consideration a selection of maxims derived from various authors and examines the changes 
they underwent to be included in the Menandri Sententiae’s collections. Also, Görler’s study re- 
mains important for its programmatic intent to distinguish different degrees of similarity be- 
tween the Μενάνδρου Γνῶμαι and the lines given by other testimonies (see especially Gör- 
ler [1963] 122-8, 134-9). For methodologic procedures and examples of the comparison between 
texts transmitted by different traditions, cf. also Meyer (1881) 410-6; Kock (1886) 103-8; Grilli 
(1969) 189-91; Martinelli (2003) 23-24; Martinelli (2007) 679-87; Pernigotti (2003b). As already 
stated, with the particular aim of investigating the issues of authorship and authority, my field 
of research will be limited to the sententiae presumably derived from truly Menandrean lines. 
24 The list of the Menandri Sententiae I compared to Menandrean lines is in Pernigotti (2008) 
574-5.In addition, sent. 222 - Epit. 252; sent. 334 - fr. 794.1; sent. 877 - fr. 867 are also of interest 
(for the latter, see below). 

25 The examples I will mention have not been discussed by the scholars listed above. 
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intentionality of the copyists, but are still clear signals of an adaptation process. 
These alterations may consist of synonymic replacements, and their connection 
with the long tradition of the Sententiae is particularly evident when manuscripts 
bear a different text from papyri and Stobaeus alike. In fact, in the majority of 
cases papyri display the same lectio which Stobaeus transmits and which most 
likely was in the original Menandrean text, too. Therefore, the papyrus tradition 
of the Μενάνδρου Γνῶμαι proves to be closer to the original nucleus of maxims 
excerpted from the poet’s works, while the manuscript tradition of the Menandri 
Sententiae bears signs of use and contains variants.* 

Even minor cases of language alterations, mostly made automatically and 
with no intention of modifying the meaning of the maxim, are small linguistic 
updates which facilitate the fruition of the γνῶμαι in the later centuries of circu- 
lation of the collections. Among them, we can mention οὐδείς, οὐδέν instead of 
οὐθείς, obdEV.” 


26 Two easy examples of the divergence between these traditions are fr. 790-sent. 600 and fr. 
859-sent. 30. In the first case, the fragment printed in Kassel and Austin’s edition is ὀργὴ 
φιλούντων ὀλίγον ἰσχύει χρόνον and reflects the text given by Stobaeus (4.20a.20) as well as by 
P. Schub. 29, a papyrus from the 25 century AD which is not a direct testimony of the alphabeti- 
cally ordered Menandri Sententiae, but contains a florilegium of maxims from different authors, 
providing an example of the variety of gnomic anthologies in circulation at its time. Allthe man- 
uscripts of the Μενάνδρου Γνῶμαι, including those with the redactions, present the varia lectio 
μικρὸν: as for the Arabic (1 245) and Slavic (299) versions, the closeness in meaning of the two 
adjectives makes it difficult to infer which of them was in the Greek texts they were translated 
from (cf. Morani [1996] 89). The variant μικρὸν could be an attempt to simplify the metre, since 
itremoves the resolution; correptio Attica, however, is not observed (cf. Martinelli [2003] 24). The 
second example of fragment and sententia shows the same separation between the tradition of 
Mediaeval manuscripts of the Sententiae and that of papyri and Stobaeus. While the codices of 
the Μενάνδρου Γνῶμαι transmit the metrically flawed text ἀνὴρ ἀτυχῶν σῴζεθ᾽ ὑπὸ τῆς ἐλπίδος, 
ἄνθρωπος is the correct lectio accepted at the beginning of Menander’s fragment, relying on Sto- 
baeus’s tradition and, even more convincingly, on the text given by P. Oxy. 42.3006 (= MS 25, 
col. II1. 13); this papyrus, dated to the 3“ century AD, displays a series of maxims starting with 
o- and represents the most relevant and direct evidence we have of a proper book of Menandri 
Sententiae. On the other hand, for an opposite case, where Stobaeus gives a varia lectio of the 
presumably Menandrean text, see above Stob. 4.26.10 with the variant ἡδὺς. 

27 In ancient Greek, the forms οὐδείς, οὐδέν definitely prevailed from the 1% century AD on- 
wards. As for the previous centuries, οὐθείς, οὐθέν became more common in Attic and Koine 
Greek than the more ancient forms with δ from the 4® century BC, as Attic inscriptions, Ptolemaic 
papyri, and codices of authors such as Xenophon, Isocrates, Demosthenes, Plato, and Aristoteles 
attest. Although a complete consistency should not be postulated, scholars believe that Menan- 
der and the other comic poets of his period normally wrote οὐθείς, οὐθέν (cf. Arnott [2002] 200 
and the studies he refers to). Concerning the oscillation between the forms with ö and those with 
0 in the Menandri Sententiae tradition, one may compare, e.g. the lectio οὐθὲν (Stob. 4.44.57 
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Other, more substantial forms of linguistic simplification, aiming for a more 
immediate comprehension of the moral content of the maxim, concern morpho- 
logical agreement and word order. As for the first one, the change from the neuter 
adjective in the original line to the adjective agreeing in gender with the noun is 
very common in the sententiae. For example, in the case of fr. 808 wg ἔστ᾽ ἄπιστον 
ἡ γυναικεία φύσις, 3 Menander’s neuter ἄπιστον, which gives the meaning ‘what 
an unreliable thing is women’s nature’, was replaced in sent. 860 (codd. K V [of 
the b family], codd. Plan.) by the feminine ἄπιστος, agreeing with φύσις, obtain- 
ing the more direct ‘how unreliable is women’s nature’. A similar call for more 
clarity may cause a re-disposition of the elements in the sentence, an operation 
which implies a clear intentionality from the writer. For example, starting from 
Men. fr. 720 δίκαιος ἀδικεῖν οὐκ ἐπίσταται τρόπος, the morphological agreement 
between the initial adjective δίκαιος and the final substantive τρόπος was made 
more easily recognizable in sent. 206 by transferring τρόπος to the second posi- 
tion, right next to its adjective, avoiding the hyperbaton and obtaining: δίκαιος 
τρόπος ἀδικεῖν οὐ δυνήσεται; as a result, the maxim is not a regular iambic trim- 
eter. 

Turning now to more significant categories of variations, the second typology 
pertains to the formal and stylistic features of a γνώμη μονόστιχος. As the defini- 
tion μονόστιχος, valid for every Menandrean maxim, states, an essential charac- 
teristic of the Sententiae is their being complete in terms of both content and 
srammar in one iambic trimeter. As a consequence of this intrinsic condition, 
teachers and pupils, or Mediaeval compilers, who added new material to the col- 
lections by adapting or creating new maxims, were forced to re-cast into a free- 
standing monostich the two or more lines (or an incomplete one) from which they 
were deriving the γνώμη. An example of this adjustment applied to Menander’s 
text is sent. *929 ἱερός ὁ νοῦς γάρ ἐστιν ὁ λαλήσων θεῷ, which was derived from 
the second line of Arrephoros (or Auletris) fr. 70 πάντ᾽ ἐστὶ τῷ καλῷ λόγῳ ἱερόν: 


[codd. A Mac]) printed in Men. Epit. fr. 6 Blanchard (= 9 Sandbach, 9 Arnott) to the variant οὐδὲν 
(cod. D, codd. Plan., Plut. De trang. an. 475c; De exil. 599c, Luc. Jup. Trag. 53, Jo. Chrys. In Matt. 
homil. 80.771, Orion. Anth. 7.9, Stob. [cod. M], Macar. 6.62 [= Diogen. 7.38]) printed in the text of 
sent. 594; cf. also Men. Kol. 42 Blanchard (= 43 Sandbach, B42 Arnott, 43 Pernerstorfer; P. Oxy. 
3.409 + 33.2655 [25 cent. AD], Stob. 3.10.21.1 [cod. A]: οὐθεὶς) - sent. *965 (O. Petr. Mus. 44 [= MS 
27.44] r, 4 [end 5® cent. AD], Stob. [cett. codd.]: οὐδεὶς); Men. fr. 752 (Stob. 3.33.2 [codd. S M]: 
οὐθὲν) - sent. 597 (codd. BCıD H [ofthe a family] U, codd. Plan., Stob. [cod. Mac]: οὐδὲν). 

28 = Stob. 4.228.142. 

29 The same replacement, in a sententia, of the neuter adjective with the form agreeing with the 
noun happened in sent. 42 (with ἀχάριστος), originated from Men. fr. 701 (with ἀχάριστον). 

30 = Stob. 3.9.8. 
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ὁ νοῦς γάρ ἐστιν ὁ λαλήσων θεός. 3 In the text of the poet, transmitted by ps.- 
Justin, ? the complete sentence is: ὁ νοῦς γάρ ἐστιν ὁ λαλήσων θεός (“the intellect 
is god speaking’). When it was made a sententia, however, it is conceivable that 
an excerptor, consciously or not, extended that sentence by including in it the 
first word of the line, ἱερόν: it belongs to the previous phrase in the Arrephoros, 
but was incorporated in the next one, obtaining a complete line. Thus, a new 
γνώμη μονόστιχος was formed. To suit the new context, ἱερόν was changed into 
ἱερός, agreeing with the subject ὁ νοῦς. Moreover, in thesame or in a subsequent 
alteration ofthe γνώμη, the finalnominative θεός was replaced by ἃ dative, bring- 
ing about a change in meaning, since the resulting maxim can be translated as 
“the sacred intellect is that which speaks to God’.? 

A second stylistic trait of many exhortative gnomai is the protreptic tone con- 
veyed by the imperative mode. Sent. 685 shows that it was even possible to create 
a γνώμη by introducing an imperative verb in a Menandrean line, Dysk. 797 in 
this case, quoted in Stobaeus’ Anthologion: περὶ χρημάτων λαλεῖς, ἀβεβαίου 
πράγματος. In fact, the narrative λαλεῖς ofthe poet’s line was replaced by the pro- 
hibitive μὴ σπούδαζε when it was added to the Sententiae collection.” 

Finally, we turn to the third category of variations, those modifying the con- 
tent ofthe original verse. Such alterations are often the inevitable effects of the 
loss of the dramatic context in which the line is pronounced by a character in a 
play. In fact, once a line is taken out of its scene, it may appear senseless, its 
meaning might become unintelligible or it may contain references to characters 
and dialogic situations which must be removed to give the sentence that gener- 
alized addressee it needs to be introduced among the γνῶμαι. A simple example 
of these alterations is Epit. 704 ui’ ἐστὶν ἀρετὴ τὸν ἄτοπον φεύγειν ἀεί (‘the only 
virtue is staying always away from that mad man’),” which was included in the 


31 The maxim is not attested in Greek, but can be inferred from the Arabic (I 174) and Slavic 
(164) translations (cf. Ullmann [1961] 38 ad sent. 174; Morani [1996] 59); in the Slavic version, ὁ 
νοῦς is not mentioned (sanctus enim est qui loquitur cum deo). 

32 De monarch. 5 (p. 99 Marcovich). 

33 Onthe other hand, an example of abbreviation of aMenandrean passage in order to create a 
monostich is identified by Liapis (2007) 269-70 in sent. 877 ὦ γῆρας ἀνθρώποισιν εὐκταῖον 
κακόν, which resulted from a substantial abridgment of the four lines of fr. 867. 

34 Cf. also sent. 483 μισῶ πονηρόν, χρηστὸν ὅτ᾽ εἴπῃ λόγον, in which the copyists oftwo codices 
of the Menandri Sententiae belonging to the b family (K V) changed the first person indicative 
μισῶ for the imperative μίσει. The original Menandrean fr. 704 has the slightly different, metri- 
cally correct text given by Stobaeus (3.2.5): μισῶ πονηρόν, χρηστὸν ὅταν εἴπῃ λόγον. In the cor- 
rupted gnomic tradition, the two-syllable conjunction ὅταν was replaced by ὅτ᾽ (family a) or ἂν 
(family b), neither of which suits the metre. 

35 = Orion Anth. 7.7. 
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corpus of the Tvwnau?” once it was deprived of the mention of τὸν ἄτοπον. In the 
play, with this definition Smikrines was referring to Charisius while admonishing 
his daughter Pamphila to leave him, the husband she loves. Τὸν ἄτοπον is the 
text transmitted by Orion and it certainly suits the dramatic situation of the fa- 
ther-daughter dialogue, but it was changed into the neuter τὸ ἄτοπον when the 
line entered the Menandri Sententiae corpus as a generalized, self-standing state- 
ment ‘the only virtue is staying always away from strangeness’ (sent. 464).” An- 
other example of decontextualization is a famous and debated one from the Dis 
exapaton: fr. 3 Blanchard (= 4 Sandbach, 4 Arnott, 3 Austin) ὃν οἱ θεοὶ φιλοῦσιν 
ἀποθνήσκει νέος ("he whom the gods love dies young’).* The line corresponds to 
the Latin ironic joke told by the slave Chrysalus to his old master in Plautus’ Bac- 
chides 816-7. The Plautine passage of ll. 816-21 deserves to be quoted in its full 
length: 


quem di diligunt 

adulescens moritur, dum valet, sentit, sapit. 
Hunc si ullus deus amaret, plus annis decem, 
plus iam viginti mortuum esse oportuit: 
tterrae odiumt ambulat, iam nil sapit 

nec sentit, tantist quantist fungus putidus. 


In these lines, the sarcastic tone used by Chrysalus in his provocation to the mas- 
ter becomes clear: the old Nicobulus would have died twenty years ago ‘if any 
god had favoured him’, so that he would not have become of as much value as a 
rotten mushroom, incapable ofjudgment and sense. Adopting the optic of re-use 


36 Incodd. AK and in the Arabic translation (1 203). 

37 Two similar cases of Menandrean lines which were generalized and de-contextualized when 
made γνῶμαι are the well-known sent. 698 ῥάθυμος ἐὰν ἧς πλούσιος, πένης ἔσῃ (it is mentioned 
in a significant number of papyri: MS 5, 17; 18, 16; 28.46v, 1-2; 34, 8), derived from Kith. fr. 11 
Blanchard (= 10 Arnott) ῥάθυμος ἂν ἧς, Davia, πένης ἔσει, and sent. 53 ἀρ’ ἐστὶ πάντων ἀγρυπνία 
καλλίστατον, derived from Men. Epikleros fr. 129.1 ἀρ᾽ ἐστὶ πάντων ἀγρυπνία λαλίστατον. The 
variations have been already discussed by Liapis (2007) 266-7, 271-2. On the first couple of lines 
he observes that ‘the vocative Davia being [...] too tied up to the context of the play, has been 
replaced with πλούσιος᾽, also causing a slight change in the meaning (cf. also Pernigotti in CPF 
2015 129-30). Concerning the second couple oflines, he underlines how the original Menandrean 
sentence ‘may appear meaningless if taken in insolation, which is presumably what led to the 
substitution of καλλίστατον for λαλίστατον᾽ (Liapis also suggests some possible reasons for the 
uncommon definition of sleeplessness as ‘the best of all things’). 

38 The fragment was quite popular in Antiquity: besides being included in the collections of 
Μενάνδρου Γνῶμαι, it is also quoted as a famous maxim by ps.-Plut. Cons. ad Apoll. 1196, Clem. 
Al. Strom. 6.2.17.6, Stob. 4.52b.27, schol. Hom. Od. 15.246 and Eust. ad loc. (1781.1). 
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and re-interpretation to which the Menandri Sententiae were subject, scholars 
generally suggest interpreting the original Menandrean line according to the de- 
risory spirit of Plautus’ slave, believing it likely that, in the comic context of Me- 
nander’s play, the sentence was not meant to be a disenchanted reflection on hu- 
man existence, as the maxim will later be read, but a satirical remark aimed at 
making fun of the foolish old man.” Once the line was de-contextualized and 
read as a self-standing monostich (sent. 583 ὃν γὰρ θεὸς φιλεῖ ἀποθνήσκει νέος), 
its philosophic message was stripped of any irony due to its comic frame and 
wholly resumed the seriousness of the sense with which observations like this 
one had already appeared in Homer and Herodotus.“° 

Moreover, even leaving aside the question of the original meaning ofthe line 
in the Dis exapaton, sent. 583 displays another possible mode of content change, 
which is the last point ofthe typological analysis proposed here: Christianization, 
by which I mean the adjustment of a maxim in such a way that it becomes com- 
patible with Christian morality. In this case, the Dis exapaton line was made ac- 
ceptable by replacing the plural θεοί ofthe original line with the unique Christian 
θεός ofthe γνώμη; in fact, the plural θεοί is attested in the ancient authors (Plut., 
Clem. Al., Stob., schol. Hom., Eust.) and is the lectio accepted in Menander’s frag- 
ment, while the singular, Christian θεός is the variant of the Sententiae manu- 
scripts (cod. A, codd. Plan., codd. Slavic translation [286]).* The consequent 
change from the plural φιλοῦσιν to the singular φιλεῖ makes the line metrically 
defective. 


39 Cf. Arnott (1979) 169-71: ‘Far from being a sentimental sigh about the Schuberts of this world, 
it was part of a caustic comment by the slave Syros (Chrysalus) to Nicobulus [...] about the old 
man’s stupidity on the occasion of the first swindle’. Menander’s line is also read by Handley 
(1968) 6; Gomme/Sandbach (1973) 125; Ferrari (2001) 950-1; Blanchard (2016) 54 n. 1 in light of 
the ironic meaning it has in Plautus’ Bacchides. However, it must be admitted that this interpre- 
tation cannot be stated with certainty since we lack the context of the Menandrean play (for a 
discordant opinion about a univocal interpretation for the Greek and Latin lines cf. Görler [1963] 
11-12 and Liapis [2002] 415, who point out that the supposed dependence of the meaning of Plau- 
tus’ line on that of Menander’s has no solid basis). 

40 Cf. Hom. Od. 15.245-7 (to which the scholion containing Menander’s line refers) and Hdt. 
1.31-32. See also Martina (2016) 381. 

41 It may be interesting to note that the original line might be attested in a 5® century AD ostra- 
kon as well. In fact, according to the reading of the recent editors, the plural οἱ θεοί would suit 
the ink traces of O. Petr. Mus. 41 (= MS 28.41) v 1. 11, as what follows ὃν seems compatible with 
the omicron of οἱ, and not with the γάρ of the Sententiae manuscript tradition (cf. Funghi in 
Funghi et al. (2012) 59; Funghi/Martinelli in CPF 2015 229). 
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3 Conclusions 


By considering these examples οἰ γνῶμαι in terms oftheir relationship to the orig- 
inal Menandrean lines, I hope to have shown how deeply entrenched in the 
Μενάνδρου Γνῶμαι tradition was the coexistence of the authoritative dignity rec- 
ognized to Menander, to whom the collections were entitled, and the copyists’ 
readiness to alter his texts. The considerations expressed aimed to improve our 
understanding of the genesis of the Menandri Sententiae and to increase the 
awareness of their function and significance for the ancient users who ‘co-au- 
thored’ them. In fact, variants must be regarded as the result of re-elaborations, 
whether minimal or considerable, and their frequency implies the opportuneness 
of registering them as an intrinsic feature of the Menandri Sententiae, which 
ougsht not to be emendated. These variae lectiones make the original line of the 
poet and the sententia two distinct texts, following distinct traditions and used in 
different occasions and for different goals. A maxim and the Menandrean line 
from which it was derived must not, therefore, be reduced to one text, and the 
γνώμη needs to be maintained as an autonomous version. The fragments of the 
poet’s comedies certainly need to be re-established in the form we judge to be 
closer to their originals by choosing the ‘more Menandrean’ lectiones, while the 
texts ofthe Sententiae need to keep reflecting, in their manifold variants, the con- 
tributions of the ‘co-authors’. This principle has recently become the cornerstone 
of every research on the Menandri Sententiae. 

In such a scenario — I would like to add - the study of the most recurrent 
typologies of variants is of valuable help both in recognizing the lectio which 
probably was in the original line of Menander and in understanding the reasons 
behind the modifications we find in the sententia. Hence, I hope that the classifi- 
cation and the Menandrean examples discussed here may be used as a guideline 
to examine other cases (concentrating on other authors as well) andasareminder 
of the necessity to always bear in mind the users’ continuous efforts to make the 
maxims suitable to their current needs. From the point of view of alterations in 
accord with readers’ changing needs, in fact, not only did the conformity forged 
by copyists guarantee that a γνώμη was copied and transmitted throughout the 
Middle Ages, but it also allowed a sententia to maintain its effectiveness as a 
widely shared maxim in tune with the values of the time it reflected. Allthe minor 
and significant variations I have examined enabled this fortunate work to run 
through so many centuries: by altering the gnomai, the ‘co-authors’ made them 
a perpetual mirror of their changed purposes, language, and values, conserving 
in the title little more than a memory ofthe consolidated authority ofthe 4® cen- 
tury BC comedy writer Menander. 


Nicola Reggiani 

AABE ΤΗΝ TPA®HN! Book Format, Authority, 
and Authorship in Ancient Greek Medical 
Papyri 


There is a force of exultation, a celebration of 
luck, when a writer finds himself a witness to 
the early morning of a culture that is defining 
itself, branch by branch, leaf by leaf, in that 
self-defining dawn.! 


1 Introduction 


The history of writing supports in Antiquity is crossed by a dichotomy between 
tablet-like formats (waxed tablets, metal leaves, wooden codices, parchment 
sheets, etc.), devoted to the recording of offhand writings (ephemeral annota- 
tions, restricted and sometimes sacred texts, transcriptions of oral discourses), 
and scroll-like formats (leather/papyrus rolls), devoted to fixing canonized 
writings to be preserved and transmitted through time.? The passage to the lat- 
ter is always framed by concerns about authenticity and authorship. 

A religious concern for authenticity (and efficacy) led the Messenian priests 
to transcribe ancient and precious rituals, earlier recorded on tin foils, onto 
rolls, for the sake of preservation, as recounted by Paus. 4.27.5.? The same claim 
underlays — according to C. Calame - the dichotomy between cultic commen- 
taries on papyrus scrolls, like the well-known Derveni roll, and ‘practical’ texts 
on golden leaves, used as ‘manuals’ for the Netherworld by the initiates in the 
Orphic religion.‘ Even earlier, the big effort ofthe Athenian tyrants for transcrib- 
ing (on leather [?] rolls) the oral Homeric poems is embedded with strong con- 


1 From D. Walcott’s 1992 Nobel Prize lecture, quoted in Hirsch (1995) 307. 

2 Cf. Reggiani (2010), Reggiani (2018), and Reggiani (2020). Consequently, as I discuss in the 
cited contributions, the ‘book revolution’ at the end of Antiquity (i.e. the rise of the book in the 
codex format) consists in the change of purpose of the tablet-like format, which was then used 
to record and transmit canonized writings. Unless otherwise stated, translations are to be 
considered mine. 

3 Cf. Henrichs (2003) 245-7. 

4 Cf. Calame (2011). 
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cerns about restyling the original oral text with propagandistic interpolations, 
thus re-creating a canon of authenticity?® that came down to the Alexandrian 
philological practice.° Authenticity and authorship get so much embedded into 
the scroll-like format to be transfigured to myth and to generate the tradition 
about ‘Epimenides’ skin’, according to which an alleged leather book roll con- 
taining the Cretan seer’s oracles became to be considered as his own inscribed 
skin.’ 

Later on, the spread of the writing practice for ‘publishing’ a work in roll 
format becomes a brand of Sophistic authorship and of cultural authority,® 
widespread in Classical Athens and criticized as such by conservative authors. 
The famous parody of the chresmologos in Aristophanes’ Birds stages a self- 
styled seer, who answers every question insistently and irritatingly blaring 
“λαβὲ τὸ βυβλίον! (“take the book!’, five times in Il. 974-89), identifying the 
written roll with the utmost authority of oracular speech.” Accordingly, Plato, 
who notoriously supported a non-fixed transmission of knowledge, mocks 
those who rely on the sole authority of ‘books’: εἰπεῖν ἂν οἶμαι ὅτι μαίνεται 
ἅνθρωπος, καὶ ἐκ βιβλίου ποθὲν ἀκούσας ἢ περιτυχὼν φαρμακίοις ἰατρὸς οἴεται 
γεγονέναι, οὐδὲν ἐπαΐων τῆς τέχνης (Phdr. 268c2-4), ‘They would say, I sup- 
pose, that that man was mad and, since he read something in a book or bumped 
into some medicine, imagined he was a physician, while he did not have any 
real knowledge ofthe art’. 


5 Cf. Aloni (1984) and (2006) 101-18. On the writing support of the Homeric poems cf. Irigoin 
(2001) 8-19, and (2009) 9. 

6 On the cultural activity of the Alexandrian library see recently Berti/Costa (2010) and forth- 
coming, with earlier bibliography. 

7 Cf. Reggiani (2019b). 

8 It was a ‘culture of the book’ as a means of ‘popular’ knowledge, promoting a new and dif- 
ferent type of fruition of texts, exemplified by Isocrates’ words λόγον διέδωκα γράψας (Antid. 
193.5; cf. Santamaria Älvarez [2008] 65-71). The book, apart from facilitating a practice of more 
and more private and repeated reading, became the main means of ‘publishing’ philosophical 
and rhetorical teachings, recovering the traditional meaning of the roll as authoritative writing 
but translating it into a proper editorial practice. The importance granted by the Sophists to the 
‘written word’ is very likely due to the inadequacy of orality for their didactic activity: as teach- 
ers of political virtues they seek the power to control the logos and to discuss in an effective 
way. Their interest for the texts is mostly devoted to wordplays, rhetorical virtuosity and eru- 
dite show, but also to real analyses of language (cf. Scollo [2013]). On the ‘editorial culture’ in 
late Classical Athens cf. Turner (2002) 16-24 and Kleberg (2002) 27-30. 

9 Cf. Baumgarten (1998) 42-43; Dunbar (1998) 547-50; Henrichs (2003) 216-22. 
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2 Book Authority in Ancient Medicine 


Plato’s criticism introduces us to the much-articulated theme of book authority 
and book format in ancient medicine, with its close relationship with the issues 
of authorship. Medical science was, indeed, among those technical disciplines 
that were object of book divulgation within the Sophists’ environment at the 
end of the 5 century ΒΟ; however, in technical/practical fields of knowledge 
such as medicine itself, based on continuous progress, individual experience, 
and personal/oral teaching," fixing a canon is senseless, and the claims for 
authenticity and authorship take different ways. 

Hippocrates himself, the revered ‘father’ of western rational medicine, 
stressed that texts are fundamental, but must be evaluated and consciously 
utilized, relocating the focus from the authority of the books to the authority of 
their users: μέγα δὲ μέρος ἡγεῦμαι τῆς τέχνης εἶναι τὸ δύνασθαι κατασκοπέεσθαι 
περὶ τῶν γεγραμμένων ὀρθῶς. ὁ γὰρ γνοὺς καὶ χρεόμενος τούτοισιν, οὐκ ἄν μοι 
δοκέῃ μέγα σφάλλεσθαι ἐν τῇ τέχνῃ (Hippoc. Epid. III 3.16.1-4), ‘I consider the 
ability of evaluating correctly what has been written as an important part ofthe 
art. He, who owns knowledge of it and knows how to use it, will not commit, in 
my opinion, serious errors in the professional practice’. 

Some six centuries later, Galen echoes him with the following statement: 


Μόνη γὰρ ἡ κατὰ διέξοδον ἄσκησίς TE καὶ διδασκαλία τεχνίτας ἀπεργάζεται. Kal διὰ τοῦτό 
μοι δοκοῦσι καλῶς οἱ πολλοὶ λέγειν ἀρίστην εἶναι διδασκαλίαν τὴν παρὰ τῆς ζώσης φωνῆς 
γιγνομένην, ἐκ βιβλίου δὲ μήτε κυβερνήτην τινὰ δύνασθαι γενέσθαι μήτ᾽ ἄλλης τέχνης 
ἐργάτην: ὑπομνήματα γάρ ἐστι ταῦτα τῶν προμεμαθηκότων καὶ προεγνωκότων, οὐ 
διδασκαλία τελεία τῶν ἀγνοούντων. εἴ γε μὴν ἐθέλοιέν τινες καὶ τούτων, ὅσοι διδασκάλων 
ἀποροῦσιν, ἐντυγχάνειν ἐπιμελῶς τοῖς σαφῶς τε καὶ κατὰ διέξοδον, ὁποίαν ἡμεῖς 
ποιούμεθα, γεγραμμένοις, ὀνήσονται μεγάλως, καὶ μάλιστα ἐὰν πολλάκις ἀναγιγνώσκειν 
αὐτὰ μὴ ὀκνῶσιν. 2 


‘Therefore only the exercise and a detailed teaching do produce professionals; and for this 
reason it seems to me that people well say that the best teaching is that which takes place 
by means of the voice, and that from a book cannot emerge neither a good pilot nor any- 
one who practices any other art. The books indeed are a memorandum of what one has 
previously learnt and of what one already knows, not a complete teaching of what one 
does not know. Moreover, if someone - and among them, those who do not have teachers 
available - wants to read accurately the books written clearly and diffusely, like those 


10 Cf. Gemelli Marciano (2009). 
11 Cf. Andorlini (2018) 15-18. 
12 Gal. Alim. fac. 1.1 = 6.480.3-12K. 
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written by us, he will take a great advantage ofthem, and above all if he does not hesitate 
to read them repeatedly’.' 


The ‘book’, the medical writing, acquires authority from those who handle 
it, and not vice-versa. Accordingly, Galen claims the authenticity of two books 
of Hippocrates’ Epidemics on the ground of the fact that they had been tran- 
scribed (onto rolls) from the latter’s tablets (Gal. Diff. resp. 7.855.4-5 Κι: ‘two are 
of the great Hippocrates himself, and for this reason they were titled τὰ ἐκ τοῦ 
μικροῦ πινακιδίου, from the small tablet’).“ It is through such tablets, containing 
clinical annotations and therapeutic prescriptions, that medical knowledge was 
originally recorded and passed down." Before Hippocrates, they existed in the 
form of dedications in the healing god’s temples such as the Akslepieia, with a 
focus on the healed person and the successful therapy rather than on its real 
‘author’, being the god the alleged source.'° According to the tradition, Hippoc- 
rates took the medical tablets out of the Asklepieion of Cos and founded his 
medicine on them, thus starting a new model of textual circulation.” The Corpus 
Hippocraticum is indeed unified under the authority of the ‘father of medicine’, 
but he is not the author ofthe entire collection, as everyone was and is aware of. 

Though even the more elaborated treatises, conceived of as comprehensive 
reflections on specific topics of medicine, can be regarded as single steps of a 
‘work in progress’, to which each generation adds its own contribution,"® the 


13 Cf. Roselli (2002) 36-43. 

14 Cf. Manetti/Roselli (1982) 167; Reggiani (2018) 131-2. 

15 Cf. Perilli (2007). 

16 Strab. 8.6.15; cf. Angeletti (1991); Girone (1998); Gregis (2017); Reggiani (2018) 130-1. 

17 Cf. Reggiani (2018) 129-30 with earlier bibliography. 

18 Hippocrates himself, in the incipit of his treatise De diaeta (1.1), dealing with the philosoph- 
ical foundations of medicine, treats the medical science as a progressive knowledge: ei μὲν μοί 
τις ἐδόκεε τῶν πρότερον ξυγγραψάντων περὶ διαίτης ἀνθρωπίνης τῆς πρὸς ὑγείαν ὀρθῶς 
ἐγνωκὼς ξυγγεγραφέναι πάντα διὰ παντὸς, ὁκόσα δυνατὸν ἀνθρωπίνῃ γνώμῃ περιληφθῆναι, 
ἱκανῶς ἂν εἶχέ μοι, ἄλλων ἐκπονησάντων, γνόντα τὰ ὀρθῶς ἔχοντα, τούτοισι χρέεσθαι, καθότι 
ἕκαστον αὐτῶν ἐδόκεε χρήσιμον εἶναι. νῦν δὲ πολλοὶ μὲν ἤδη ξυνέγραψαν, οὐδεὶς δέ πω ἔγνω 
ὀρθῶς καθότι ἦν αὐτοῖς ξυγγραπτέον: ἄλλοι δὲ ἄλλῳ ἐπέτυχον" τὸ δὲ ὅλον οὐδείς πω τῶν 
πρότερον. μεμφθῆναι μὲν οὖν οὐδενὶ αὐτῶν ἄξιόν ἐστιν, εἰ μὴ ἐδυνήθησαν ἐξευρεῖν, ἐπαινέσαι 
δὲ μᾶλλον πάντας ὅτι ἐπεχείρησαν ζητῆσαι. ἐλέγχειν μὲν οὖν τὰ μὴ ὀρθῶς εἰρημένα οὐ 
παρεσκεύασμαι: προσομολογέειν δὲ τοῖσι καλῶς ἐγνωσμένοισι διανενόημαι: ὁκόσα μὲν γὰρ 
ὀρθῶς ὑπὸ τῶν πρότερον εἴρηται, οὐχ οἷόν τε ἄλλως κως ἐμὲ ξυγγράψαντα ὀρθῶς ξυγγράψαι: 
ὁκόσα δὲ μὴ ὀρθῶς εἰρήκασιν, ἐλέγχων μὲν ταῦτα, διότι οὐχ οὕτως ἔχει, οὐδὲν περανῶ-" 
ἐξηγεύμενος δὲ καθότι μοι δοκέει ἕκαστον ὀρθῶς ἔχειν, δηλώσω ὃ βούλομαι. διὰ τοῦτο δὲ τὸν 
λόγον τοῦτον προκατατίθεμαι, ὅτι πολλοὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων ὁκόταν τινὸς προτέρου ἀκούσωσι 
περί τινος ἐξηγευμένου, οὐκ ἀποδέχονται τὸν ὕστερον περὶ τούτων διαλεγόμενον, οὐ 
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most significant witness as regards authorship and authority is what we can 
address as ‘therapeutic literature’ (recipes, prescriptions, collections of pre- 
scriptions). This is indeed shaped as the gathering of previous individual expe- 
riences, enriched by the compilers’ personal engagement (and therefore we can 
find such a personal annotation as οὐκ ἂν εὕροις τούτου ἄμεινον ‘you will not 
find anything better’, in Hippoc. Mul. 1.78), thus producing a ‘knowledge in 
progress’, which undergoes further customized transmission and adaptations.” 
The issue of authority and authorship gets more and more blurred, as any au- 
thor could refer, for instance, to Hippocratic recipes for their authoritative effi- 
cacy, but without citing Hippocrates’ name at all” (on the contrary, literal 
quotes from proper treatises are usually introduced by explicit references). In a 
parallel and significant case, ancient Egyptian medicine produced written rep- 
ertories of prescriptions and other practical notions, without mention of the 
compiler but with traces of personal re-use, in a technical practice that stressed 
the authority of the text more than of the author.” 


γινώσκοντες ὅτι τῆς αὐτῆς dtavoing ἐστὶ γνῶναι τὰ ὀρθῶς εἰρημένα, ἐξευρεῖν TE τὰ μή πω 
εἰρημένα. ἐγὼ γοῦν, ὥσπερ εἶπον, τοῖσι μὲν ὀρθῶς εἰρημένοισι προσομολογήσω: τὰ δὲ μὴ 
ὀρθῶς ἐγνωσμένα δηλώσω ὁκοῖά τινά ἐστιν’ ὁκόσα δὲ μηδὲ ἐπεχείρησε μηδεὶς τῶν πρότερον 
δηλῶσαι, ἐγὼ ἐπιδείξω καὶ ταῦτα ὁκοῖα ἐστί (If I thought that any one of my predecessors to 
write on human regimen in its relation to health had throughout written with correct 
knowledge everything that the human mind can comprehend about the subject, it would have 
been enough for me to learn what had been correctly worked out by the labours of others, and 
to make use of these results in so far as they severally appeared to be of use. As a matter of fact, 
while many have already written on this subject, nobody yet has rightly understood how he 
ought to treat it. Some indeed have succeeded in one respect and others in another, but nobody 
among my predecessors has successfully treated the whole subject. Now none of them is 
blameworthy for being unable to make complete discoveries; but all are praiseworthy for at- 
tempting the research. Now Iam not prepared to criticise their incorrect statements; nay, Ihave 
resolved to accept what they have well thought out. The correct statements of my predecessors 
it is impossible for me to write correctly by writing them in some other way; as to the incorrect 
statements, I shall accomplish nothing by exposing their incorrectness. If, however, I explain 
how far each of their statements appears to me correct I shall set forth my wish. These prelimi- 
nary remarks are made for the following reasons: most men, when they have already heard one 
person expounding a subject, refuse to listen to those who discuss it after him, not realising 
that it requires the same intelligence to learn what statements are correct as to make original 
discoveries. Accordingly, as Ihave said, I shall accept correct statements and set forth the truth 
about those things which have been incorrectly stated. I shall explain also the nature of those 
things which none of my predecessors has even attempted to set forth’ (transl. W.H.S. Jones). 
19 Cf. Reggiani (2018). 

20 On the Hippocratic tradition in the Greek papyri from Egypt cf. Andorlini (2018) 105-16. 

21 The reference is to Papyrus Ebers, a 16%-century BC catalogue of recipes (loosely arranged 
by disease) and clinical cases, collected along with anatomical sections to serve as a reference 
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3 Authority in the ‘Therapeutic Literature’ 


Annotated evaluations of the medicaments’ efficacy start appearing in Greek 
medical papyri from the first centuries of the Roman Empire onwards,” reflect- 
ing a new trend in the medical practice: the exchange and swapping of single 
recipes or small collections of prescriptions among professional physicians, as 
attested in both literary”” and documentary* records. This ‘hunt’ for the best or 


manual for practicing physicians. Marginal annotations, added by the user, record the physi- 
cian’s individual experience (‘really effective’). On Papyrus Ebers see recently Scholl (2002). 
Updated bibliographic references (up to May 25, 2018) are available at the following link: 
< http: //sae.saw-leipzig.de/fileadmin/redakteure/user_upload/Literaturliste_pEbers.pdf>; on 
the marginal additions cf. Andorlini (2018) 16 n. 5. 

22 Cf. Lang (2013) 180 η. 164. 

23 Gal. Comp. med. sec. loc. 1.1 = 12.423.13-15 Κι: τοῦτο τὸ φάρμακον οὕτω γεγραμμένον εὗρε 
Κλαυδιανὸς ὁ ἑταῖρος ἡμῶν Ev πίτ)υκτίδι (1. πτυκτῇ) διφθέρᾳ, τοῦ χρωμένου αὐτῷ 
ἀποθανόντος, “This medicament, written as it is, has been found by our colleague Claudianus 
in a folded parchment, having its user died’; Indol. 33-5: τούτων τῶν φαρμάκων πάντων αἱ 
γραφαὶ κατὰ δύο διφθέρας π(τ)υκτὰς ἐφυλάττοντο μετὰ πάσης ἀσφαλέιας, ἅστινας τῶν 
κληρονομησάντων τις αὐτὸς φίλτατος ὧν ἐμοὶ μηδὲ αἰτηθεὶς αὐτομάτως ἔδωκεν. αὕτη μὲν ἡ 
προτέρα τύχη τῆς τῶν φαρμάκων εὐπορίας, τὴν δὲ {δὲ} δευτέραν ἐφ(εξγῆς ἄκουςον. ὡς 
ἐγενόμην ἐν Ῥώμῃ τὸ πρῶτον [...] πολίτην τε καὶ συμφοιτητὴν ἐμὸν ὀνόματι Τεύθραντα 
διατρίβοντα κατὰ τὴν πόλιν εὗρον ὃς διεδέδεκτο τὰς Εὐμενοῦς τοῦ ἰατροῦ διφθέρας, ὄντος μὲν 
καὶ αὐτοῦ Περγαμηνοῦ, φιλοφαρμάκου δέ καὶ πολυφαρμάκου πάντων τῶν ἰατρῶν μάλιστα. καὶ 
αὖται δέ αἱ διφθέραι ἐν ἐνὶ σχεδὸν ἐξ ὅλης τῆς οἰκουμένης ἦσαν ευνηθροισμέναι διὰ τὰς 
ἐπιγινομένας ἀποδημίας αὐτῷ [...]. ἐκ τούτων οὖν τῶν παρασκευῶν, εἴ τις τι τῶν θαυμασίων 
εἶχε φαρμάκων, ἐλάμβανον οὐ χαλεπῶς, ἀντιδιδοὺς δύο καὶ τρία τῶν ὁμοίων, “The recipes of all 
these medicaments were safely kept in two folded parchments that one of the heirs, a great 
friend of mine, spontaneously gave me without asking him. This was the first stroke of luck 
that put the medicaments at my disposal, and listen to the second one. When I came to Rome 
for the first time [...] I found a fellow citizen and student of mine, Teuthras, who lived in the 
city, and who had received the parchments of physician Eumenes, who was from Pergamum as 
well, loved the medicines, and was richer in medicines than the other doctors. Such parch- 
ments were gathered in one [scil. notebook] from all over the world, so to say, thanks to his 
continuous travels [...]. From such preparatory annotations, if someone was in possess of an 
extraordinary medicine, I obtained it easily, giving two or three similar recipes in exchange’. 

24 P. Mert. 1.12.13-24 (AD 59, letter from Chairas to Dionysos): ἀντιρράφια (l. ἀντιγράφια) δέ 
μοι δύο ἔπεμψας, | τὸ μὲν τῆς Ἀρχαγαθήου (l.-elov) τὸ δὲ τῆς | ἑλκωτικῆς. ἡ μὲν 
Ἀρχαγάθκεγι(ο)ς ὑγιῶς | περιέχει, ἡ δὲ ἑλκωτικὴ ῥητίεγίνης | ευνεταθμίαν οὐ περιέχει. ἐρωτῶ | 
δὲ ce περὶ ἑλκωτικῆς γενναίας | δυναμένης ἀκινδύνως πέλματί(οα) | ἑλκῶςαι- γ[ὰ]ρ Klar’ 
ἀνάγκην | ἐπείγομαι. περὶ δὲ τῆς ςκληρᾶς | ἔγραψας δύο γένη εἶναι. τὸ τῆς διαϊλυτικῆς μοι 
γραφῴ(ε)ῖον πέμψον: ἔςτιν | γὰρ καὶ ἡ τετραφάρμακος cRAnpd. ‘You sent me two copies [scil. of 
recipes], one of Arcagathus’ plaster, the other of the cicatrizing one. Archagathus’ one is cor- 
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most exact medicaments (that we may summarize in the formula λαβὲ τὴν 
γραφήν, mocking Aristophanes’ chresmologos) introduces the need for, on one 
hand, pursuing authority as a synonym of efficacy and, on the other hand, 
maintaining the authorship of one’s own ‘products’ (see below for the latter). 
Galen himself produced pharmacological books that are in fact collections of 
prescriptions taken from other ‘authors’ and compilers (the pharmacological 
compendiasts of the 1* century BC - 1* century AD),” and very often the 
memory of the original composer is retained in the medicament’s name. 

In the papyri, sometimes authority is given by the antiquity of the remedy, 
such as the ‘ancient astringent’ (ἀρχαίου ctatıkloü]) in O. Bodl. 2.2181 1. 3 
(2° century AD) and perhaps the natpıkö(v), the remedy of ‘the fathers’, in PSI 
10.1180r fr. Ὁ col. 21. 15 (1*/2”® century AD),* but the most frequent expedient 
was to refer to the name of the author (either physician or pharmacist) of a par- 
ticular prescription. Though this practice is sporadically attested already in the 
Ptolemaic age - a collection of prescriptions from the 3 century BC mentioning 
remedies ‘of Mnason’ (Mvälc]wvoc), ‘of Euedus/Euenus’ (Εὐήδου), ‘of Praxago- 
ras’ (IIpa&dyopac), and ‘of Dionysius’ (Atovuciov)”, it is from the 254,3: century 
AD onwards that we find most of the instances. 

Medicaments ‘of Theodotus’ (?) (8e080T-),” ‘of Aphrodas’ (Appo8ä),” ‘of 
Democritus’ (Δημοκ]ρήτου)," “of Nikon’ (Νίκωνος), ‘of Kollousis’ 
(KoAAovcıoc),” ‘of the queen’ (i.e. Cleopatra) (τῆς] | BacılAiccnc),* ‘of Ioannes 


‘ 


rectly composed, while the cicatrizing one lacks the dosage of the resin. Please let me know of 
a strong cicatrizing medicament that can heal without risk the soles of the feet, since I need it 
urgently. As to the hard one, you wrote me that there exist two types of it: please send me the 
recipe of the dispersing one; indeed, the tetrapharmakon is hard as well’. 

25 Essential reference to this matter is still Fabricius (1972). For the papyrological evidence of 
this tradition cf. Andorlini (2018) 226-9. 

26 Cf. Andorlini (2004) ad loc. 

27 SB 8.9860, respectively atfr.acol.1l.1andfr.b col. 41.8; fr. a ccol. 11.17; fr. bccol. 21. 1; fr. 
Ῥ col. 31. 4. Cf. Tsoukalas (1962) ad locc. 

28 PSI10.1180r fr. Ὁ col. 21. 5 (1/2” century AD). Cf. Andorlini (2004) 115 ad loc. 

29 SB 24.159171. 19 (25 century AD). Cf. Reiter (1997) 811-2 ad loc. 

30 GMP 2.5 col. 61. 12 (254,31: century AD). Or Damocrates: cf. Hanson (2009) 98 n. 40. 

31 BGU 3.953 1. 1 (3°4/4® century AD). 

32 GMP 2.8, verso (5® century AD). This mention acts as a docket tag on the back ofa prescrip- 
tion. The name can be a variant of Κολλούθιος: cf. Mitthof (2009) 140 ad loc. 

33 P. Ant. 3.127 fr. 5b 11. 4-5 (7® century AD) if it is not Βάςς[ου], cf. Andorlini (2018) 89-91; 
perhaps also PSI 10.1180r fr. Ὁ col. 21. 22 (1°/2° century AD) if it is not BacıAıl[öv] ‘royal’ (An- 
dorlini [2004] 116 ad loc.). 
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Lucius’ (Iw|&vv(o)v Λυκίου): were undoubtedly famous, though what remains 
to us is a little more than a name, exhibited as a proof of prestige and efficacy in 
single recipes or collections of prescriptions. The extant pages of the famous 
‘Michigan Medical Codex’ (P. Mich. 17.758, 4% century AD), a practising physi- 
cian’s working manual on a papyrus codex that includes personal additions and 
comments,” record the ‘authorities’ of ‘Azanites’ (A)Zavitnc (folio Br 1. 2), ‘of 
Dionysios’ [Ato]vuciov (folio Cr 1. 8),”° and ‘of Hygienus’ 'Yyelıel|[voö] (folio Dr 
ll. 4-5), while the second hand adds prescriptions ‘of Heras’ Ἠρᾶ (folio Er 1. 5) 
and ‘of Telamon’ T[eAayuwviıoc] (folio Er 1. 9). 

This last example (Telamonios) shows a further step in marking the author- 
ship of a medicament: the connection with its creator is so strong that the prod- 
uct is called with a derivative of the physician’s name. We find three more attes- 
tations of this trend: Ἀρχαγαθήου [ἡ Ἀρχαγάθις = ἡ Apxayaßeıoc from 
Archagathus,* τὸ Ἀρτεμώνιον from Artemon,? and [Θεο]δότειον from Theodo- 
tos.“ Nevertheless, this was not a rule at all, as is shown for example by P. 
Scholl 15 (6® century AD), reporting an anonymous antidote that others call 
Φίλωνος ‘of Philon’.* This is explained by the fact that the formulations could 
be changed, adapted, customized by each individual physician, partly losing 
the connection with the original recipes. Such circumstances generated the 
second issue mentioned above, maintaining the authorship of one’s own ‘prod- 
ucts’ by means of stratagems like deploying an incomprehensible handwriting, 
symbols, more or less intentional alterations,“? to preserve some sort of “autho- 


34 P. Ant. 3.127 fr. 2b 11. 3-4 (7® AD). Cf. Andorlini (2018) 88-89 also for the attestations of this 
source in Galen and the connection between Galen and the papyrus tradition. 

35 Cf. Ann Hanson’s introduction to Youtie (1996). 

36 Perhaps the same as SB 8.9860b mentioned above. The reference is accompanied by the 
citation “B” τόμου indicating the ‘second book’ of said physician as the source for the following 
formulation. 

37 Cf. Youtie (1996) ad locc.; Andorlini (2018) 6. On Azanites (attested also in Oribasius) cf. 
also Andorlini (2018) 93-94. 

38 P.Mert. 1.121. 14 (AD 59), see above. Cf. Andorlini (2018) 26. 

39 PSICongr.XXI 3 col. 2 1. 9 (1* century BC); the same name is attested in Gal. 
Comp.med.sec.loc. 4.7 (12.780.7-11K.). 

40 P. Haun. 3.471 =SB 18.13310, 1]. 1 and 4 (21 century AD); the same name is cited also by Gal. 
Comp. med. sec. loc. 4.8 (12.754.10-18 K.), Celsus Med. 6.6.6, Marcellus Empiricus 8.15 Nieder- 
mann, Alexander of Tralles 2.51 Puschmann, and Paulus of Aegina 7.16.26 Heiberg. Cf. Youtie 
(1985). 

41 Paul. Aeg. 7.11.13.1-3 Heib.; Orib. Syn. ad Eust. 3.182.10-11. 

42 On the peril of the transmission of prescriptions, see Gal. Antid. 1.5 = 14.31.10-15 K.: ἐπεὶ 
δ᾽ ἔνιαι κακῶς εἰσι γεγραμμέναι, τινῶν μὲν Ev τῷ τοῖς αἰτήσασι διδόναι τὰς γραφὰς ἑκοντὶ 
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rial primacy’ (or ‘copyright’, so to say) in a fluid environment without canons of 
any kind. 


4 Conclusions 


In general, and to sum up, in the ‘“therapeutic literature’ authorship and authen- 
ticity are stressed not at the book level, but at the level of each single prescrip- 
tion, transmitted and collected as one fragment of a fluid and ever-changing 
knowledge.” This made the tablet-like format particularly fitting as the recipi- 
ent of texts “in progress’. Recipes usually circulated in papyrus tickets/sheets or 
parchment ‘notebooks’ and subsequently were very often collected in codex 
formats, * which are open to collections, annotations, additions, modifications, 
updates, making the concepts of ‘authority’ much more fluid and unstable, 
towards the definition of a ‘multi-authorship’, and stresses once more the im- 
portance of the book format for the transmission of texts and for the definition 
of their authenticity/authorship. Even when the prescriptions are transcribed in 
papyrus roll, there is room for previous and subsequent textual revisions. This is 
the case, for instance, with P. Berl. Möller 13, the remains of a roll from 4*- 
century AD Hermopolis Magna, which is a free elaboration of Heras’ recipes as 
preserved by Galen, with a space left blank likely for further additions or anno- 
tations by the user.“ A case like Onomacritus’, who was banned by the Atheni- 
an tyrants because uncovered while forging some oracular texts to be collected 
in a written edition,“ was not conceivable anymore. 


ψευδομένων, ἐνίων δὲ καὶ διαστρεφόντων ἃ παρά τινων ἔλαβον ἀντίγραφα. τὰ δὲ δὴ βιβλία τὰ 
κατὰ τὰς βιβλιοθήκας ἀποκείμενα, τὰ τῶν ἀριθμῶν ἔχοντα σημεῖα, ῥᾳδίως διαστρέφεται, ‘Some 
prescriptions are transcribed badly, because some people alter them purposely when they give 
them to those who requested them, while others move away from the copies received; and 
indeed, of the books kept in the libraries, those containing the symbols of the numbers (scil. for 
the dosage) are easily forged’. See also Gal. Comp. med. gen. 4.7 = 13.726.5-17 K.; cf. Andorlini 
(2018) 34-35. Elsewhere, Galen says that the parchment recovered by his colleague Claudianus 
(see above) was written very badly, almost in symbols. For incorrect transcriptions see also 
Chairas’ letter in the Merton papyrus cited above. 

43 Cf. Reggiani (2018) and (2019a). 

44 See Reggiani (forthcoming). 

45 For details see Reggiani (2018) 138. 

46 Hdt. 5.90.2 and 7.6.3-4. Cf. Baumgarten (1998) 48-52. 


Gianmario Cattaneo 

Defensio Bessarionis: Giorgio Benigno 
Salviati and the Concept of Authorship in 
Cardinal Bessarion’s Circle 


In this paper,' I will analyze the contribution of a lesser-known member of Car- 
dinal Bessarion’s cultural circle to the Plato-Aristotle controversy during the 15% 
century’, in order to illustrate how literary works were produced in this context. 
The scholar in question is Giorgio Benigno Salviati, a philosopher and theologian 
who lived between the 15 and 16% centuries. First, I will provide some infor- 
mation about the life and the works of Benigno Salviati and about the Plato-Ar- 
istotle controversy in his lifetime. Then, I will focus on the contribution of Be- 
nigno Salviati to the Plato-Aristotle controversy, in particular on his lost Defensio 
Bessarionis and its relationship to Domizio Calderini’s Epistola ad Franciscum 
Baratium and to Niccolö Perotti’s Refutatio deliramentorum Georgi Trapezuntii 
Cretensis. Lastly, Iwill try to detect the influence of Salviati’s Defensio in Perotti’s 
Refutatio. 


1 Giorgio Benigno Salviati and the Plato- 
Aristotle Controversy in the Quattrocento 
Giorgio Benigno Salviati, born Juraj DragiSi€ in Srebrenica between 1444 and 


1446, was a philosopher and theologian of the Franciscan order.’ Hereceived his 
first education in his hometown but, in 1463, the Ottoman invasion forced him to 


1 This article does not represent the paper I presented at the congress Auctor est aequivocum, 
but rather an expansion of a topic I treated in that paper, that is the contribution to the Plato- 
Aristotle controversy of Bessarion’s proteg& Giorgio Benigno Salviati. I will talk in depth about 
Domizio Calderini, Niccolö Perotti and the different redactional phases of the Refutatio de- 
liramentorum Georgi Trapezuntii Cretensis in a forthcoming study. I am grateful to Jill Kraye, 
John Monfasani and the anonymous referees for the careful reading and their suggestions. Un- 
less otherwise stated, translations are to be considered mine. 

2 On the Plato-Aristotle controversy in the Quattrocento, see especially Monfasani (1976) 201- 
29; Hankins (1989) 165-263; Schulz (2010); Monfasani (2015). 

3 On Salviati’s life and works see Vasoli (1974); Cavar (1977); Vasoli (1992); Ernst/Zambelli 
(1997); Bani€-Pajni€ (2004); Cattaneo (2018). 
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flee to Dubrovnik and then to Ferrara, where he entered the monastery ofthe Holy 
Spirit as a deacon. He studied in Ferrara, Padua, Pavia, and later in the universi- 
ties of Paris and Oxford, having among his teachers the famous English Scotist 
John Foxal.* On March 18, 1469 he was ordained and, in the autumn, moved to 
Rome, where he came into contact with Cardinal Bessarion? and became part of 
his cultural circle. 

When Bessarion passed away, in 1472, Salviati moved to Urbino as rector of 
the local Studium generale; there, he became the official tutor of Guidobaldo, Fed- 
erico da Montefeltro’s son. During his stay in Federico’s court, he composed two 
dialogues, De communicatione divinae naturae, about the mystery of the Trinity, 
and the Fridericus, sive de animae regni principe, in which he explains the rela- 
tionship between the soul, reason, and the will, arguing that the will is superior 
to reason and controls the soul.‘ In 1485, three years after Federico’s death, Sal- 
viati left Urbino and moved to Florence, where he was adopted by the Salviati 
family (hence, his assumption of the name Salviati) and was then appointed pro- 
fessor of theology at the Studium.’ While in Florence, he wrote several books, in- 
cluding the Dialectica nova and the Opus septem quaestionum, a theological com- 
mentary on Lorenzo de’ Medici’s sonnet Lo spirito talora a 56 redutto.® 

In 1494, after Lorenzo’s death and the fall of his son Piero, Salviati was 
caught up in the repression of the supporters of the Medici family; he was forced 
to leave Florence and moved back to Dubrovnik. One of his most famous works, 
the Propheticae solutiones, dates to this period of exile. It deals with the question 
ofthe authenticity of Savonarola’s prophecies: Salviati claims that, although the 
only authentic prophecies are those of the Old Testament regarding Jesus Christ, 
new prophecies are still possible after Christ’s death and resurrection, and that 
Savonarola’s prophecies are reliable and trustworthy.? During this time, he also 
wrote another dialogue called De natura angelica, printed in Florence in 1499. 
Here the debate focuses on the characteristics of angels, their actions and hierar- 
chy, and on the relationship between humans and angels. In 1500 Salviati re- 
turned to Italy, where he was granted important scholarly and ecclesiastical po- 
sitions. In 1507 he was named bishop of Cagli; and in 1512 he became archbishop 
of Nazareth, the see of which was then located in the Apulian town Barletta. At 


4 On John Foxal see Etzkorn (1989); Smith/van Croesdijk (2015). 

5 See below. 

6 Sojat (1972). On the concept of will according to Salviati, see also Edelheit (2008). 

7 On Salviati in Florence and his relationship with Lorenzo de’ Medici see Kraye (1996) 153-8. 
8 Cf. Vasoli (1985). 

9 On this topic see Garfagnini (1989); Vasoli (1989). 
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the beginning of the 16 century, Salviati probably revised and divulged Blessed 
Amadeus’ prophetic treatise Apocalypsis nova." 

In the 1510s he was involved in the quarrel about the destruction of Jewish 
books proclaimed in 1509 by the Emperor Maximilian. The German humanist Jo- 
hannes Reuchlin opposed this decision, and in 1517 Salviati published a dialogue 
called Defensio Johannis Reuchlin, in which he has Reuchlin argue that the Tal- 
mud should not be destroyed and could even be useful for Christians wishing to 
acquire a deeper knowledge of the Holy Scripture. Salviati passed away in 1520, 
probably in his episcopal see at Barletta. 

As we have seen, Salviati came into contact with Bessarion during the early 
stages of his career. This was at the end of the 1460s, when Bessarion and his 
clients were involved in a fierce dispute with the Cretan scholar George of Trebi- 
zond (1395-1472/1473) about the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle. During the 
Council of Ferrara-Florence (1438-1439) the Greek philosopher George Gemistus 
Pletho (1360-1454)," who was attending the council in the retinue ofthe Emperor 
John VIII Palaeologus, wrote a short treatise in Greek on the differences between 
the philosophies of Plato and Aristotle, known by the Latin title De differentis 
Platonis et Aristotelis. In De differentiis Pletho compares the two philosophies and 
argues that, from the speculative point of view, Plato was far superior to Aristo- 
tle.? In 1458 George of Trebizond published his Comparatio philosophorum Plato- 
nis et Aristotelis, a treatise in three books containing harsh criticisms of Plato and 
of Gemistus. In the first book, George refutes Gemistus’ thesis that Plato is supe- 
rior to Aristotle in every philosophical respect; and in the following two books, 
he maintains that the Platonic philosophy is contrary to the Catholic faith and 


10 The rediscovery and the attribution of the Apocalypsis nova are widely discussed in Vasoli 
(1969); Vasoli (1970); Morisi (1970). 

11 On his life and thought see Masai (1956); Woodhouse (1986); Siniossoglou (2011); Hladky 
(2014). 

12 George Gemistus Pletho, De differentis, praef.: “Our ancestors, Greeks and Latins, were al- 
ways moderate in admiring Plato more than Aristotle; but now most of our contemporaries, es- 
pecially western people, prefer to venerate Aristotle instead of Plato, since they believe they are 
wiser than the ancients. [...] Nevertheless, even today there are still some people who give the 
preference to Plato, and we congratulate them, but, since they are not able to convince and cor- 
rect the supporters of Aristotle, I will talk about the differences between the two philosophers 
and I will show that Aristotle is far inferior to Plato’. On De differentiis see also Woodhouse (1986) 
191-214. 
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that Plato, along with his followers Epicurus, Mohammed, and Gemistus Pletho, 
had led Western European countries and the Roman Church to ruin.” 

The reaction was immediate: after reading the work of George of Trebizond, 
Cardinal Bessarion (1408-1472), who had been a pupil of Pletho in Mistra, had 
attended the Council of Ferrara-Florence with him and had later converted to 
Catholicism and became a cardinal, composed a work against George of Trebi- 
zond, the Ἔλεγχοι τῶν κατὰ Πλάτωνος βλασφεμιῶν, a treatise in three books, 
each of which was directed against one of the three books of George’s Compara- 
tio. This work was revised and corrected by Theodore of Gaza” and later trans- 
lated into Latin by Bessarion himself with the title Liber defensionum contra obi- 
ectiones in Platonem; this was the original version of Bessarion’s most important 
book, In calumniatorem Platonis.'® 

Both the Greek and Latin versions of this work went through at least three 
redactions. In 1466 the Latin version of In calumniatorem Platonis was published 
for the first time, but Bessarion hastened to block its circulation, because, accord- 
ing to him, the work required further formal revisions.” Finally, the treatise was 
printed in Rome in 1469 by the German printers Sweynheym and Pannartz. Even 
though it was published under Bessarion’s name, In calumniatorem Platonis can 
be considered the product of the entire familia Bessarionis. Giovan Andrea Bussi 
and, in particular, Niccolö Perotti revised the Latin version of the treatise;"® fur- 
thermore, the Dominican friar Giovanni Gatti wrote a book against George’s Com- 
paratio, from which Bessarion drew a good deal of the material used in the 
printed edition of In calumniatorem Platonis.” 


13 On George of Trebizond and the Plato-Aristotle controversy see Monfasani (1976) 201-29; 
Monfasani (2008). On George of Trebizond’s life and works see Monfasani (1976); Monfasani 
(1984). 

14 On Bessarion’s life and works see especially Labowsky (1967); Mioni (1991); Bianca (1999); 
Coluccia (2009). 

15 Cf. Labowsky (1968) 176; Monfasani (2013) 354. 

16 On Bessarion’s Latin translation of the Liber defensionum see Monfasani (2012) 12-13; Mon- 
fasani (2013) 354-5. 

17 Cf. Monfasani (2012) 13; Monfasani (2013) 355. 

18 On the revision made by Bussi see Monfasani (2012) 13. On Perotti see Monfasani (1981) 198- 
9; Charlet (1987); Monfasani (2011). 

19 Cf. Monfasani (2012) 15-16; Monfasani (2013) 356. 
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2 Giorgio Benigno Salviati, Domizio Calderini, 
Niccolö Perotti and Their Treatises in Defence 
of Cardinal Bessarion 


In calumniatorem Platonis was thus not completely written and revised by Bes- 
sarion himself but was instead the result ofthe collaboration among the members 
of his cultural circle. It can now be demonstrated that the same is true for a work 
written by Niccolö Perotti in defence of In calumniatorem Platonis, entitled Refu- 
tatio deliramentorum Georgi Trapezuntü Cretensis. After the publication of In ca- 
lumniatorem Platonis, at the end of 1469 George of Trebizond replied to Bes- 
sarion’s criticisms in his so-called Annotationes to In calumniatorem, in which 
George condemned some aspects of Bessarion’s thesis.?° No copies of the Anno- 
tationes have survived; but we have the works by two members of Bessarion’s 
circle written in response to the Annotationes: the Epistola ad Franciscum Bara- 
tium by Domizio Calderini?” (1446-1478) and the Refutatio deliramentorum Georgi 
Trapezuntii Cretensis by Niccolö Perotti? (1429/1430-1480), both written in the 
first half of 1470.” 

Calderini’s letter to Francesco Barozzi, which is still unpublished,** can be 
divided into three parts: in the first section, Calderini attempts to demonstrate 
George of Trebizond’s ignorance and his ambiguous attitude towards Sultan 
Mehmed II;? in the second, he analyzes and criticizes some of the testimonies 
against Plato reported by George’s son Andreas of Trebizond in his Contra Pla- 
tonem ex doctorum auctoritate.” Finally, Calderini begins to refute George of 
Trebizond’s Annotationes; however, his refutation is cut short because the man- 
uscript has suffered material damage.” While Calderini’s letter ends with the 


20 On George of Trebizond’s Annotationes see Monfasani (1981) 200-1. 

21 On Calderini see especially Perosa (1973); Ramminger (2004). 

22 On Perotti’s life and works see Charlet (2011); D’Alessandro (2015). 

23 On Calderini’s Epistola see Pontani (1989); Lazzarin (2001); on Perotti’s Refutatio see Mon- 
fasani (1981). 

24 The letter is preserved in the manuscript Verona, Biblioteca Capitolare CCLVII, which con- 
tains works by and in honour of Domizio Calderini. See Lazzarin (2001) 105-8. 

25 In fact, in 1466 George wrote two laudatory letters to the Sultan and was subsequently ac- 
cused oftreason and imprisoned in Castel Sant’Angelo. See especially Mercati (1943). 

26 The treatise, still unpublished, is preserved in the manuscript Trapani, Biblioteca Fardelli- 
ana VIl.e.27 (V.a.2). See Pontani (1989) 131-2, 142-52. 

27 Cf. Monfasani (1981) 203; Lazzarin (2001) 175. 
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criticism of the Annotationes, Perotti’s Refutatio deliramentorum* begins with a 
confutation of George’s Annotationes, which is almost identical to the last section 
of Calderini’s Epistola ad Franciscum Baratium. As John Monfasani has shown, it 
is probable that Perotti copied, revised, and augmented Calderini’s refutation, 
which later was incorporated in his Refutatio deliramentorum.” 

Giorgio Benigno Salviati’s contribution to the Plato-Aristotle controversy is 
related to the works of Calderini and Perotti. In De natura angelica, the treatise he 
published in 1499, Salviati states that he was the first to write a response to 
George of Trebizond’s criticisms of In calumniatorem Platonis,? and, because of 
his support, Bessarion named him Benignus, i.e. ‘kind’, ‘benevolent’.” This work, 
known as the Defensio Bessarionis, is unfortunately now lost. 

In De natura angelica, Salviati says that, when he was in his twenties, a con- 
troversy broke out between Bessarion and George of Trebizond and that George 
wrote a book against Bessarion accusing him of heresy. Since neither John Foxal 
nor Bessarion’s friends Guillaume Baudin, Fernando of Cordoba,” and Giovanni 
Gatti® had dared to reply to George of Trebizond, Benigno composed a treatise in 
defence of his patron, which was later copied by Domizio Calderini but then went 
missing: 


Erat inter ipsum Bessarionem Nicaenum Cardinalem, sive vulgo Graecum nuncupatum, 
atque Georgium Trapezuntium Cretensem, virum etiam doctum, longa in philosophia con- 
certatio; cumque [dumque ed.] Nicaenus dominus et pater meus defensorium librum edidis- 
set, ille contra in plurimis eum carpere cepit atque inter alia tredecim heretice dicta eidem 
opponebat. Ad quae ego trium et viginta annorum circiter adulescens cum respondissem 
(magistro meo atque Guillelmo Gallo penitentiario apostolico, Fernandoque Cordubense 
pontificis subdiacono, viro acutissimo, et Ioanne Gatto, Siculo abbate nuncupato ex ordine 
prius praedicatorum, plerisque item aliis qui tum Romae aderant respondere dicto Georgio 
neglegentibus), Nicaenus ipse, cuius memoria in benedictione sit, sub nomine incognito, 
ne iuvenile opus quod senilem sensum redolebat inscriptione ipsa vilesceret, ipsum manu 
Dominici Calderini Veronensis (qui sese postmodum Domitium appellavit, secretarii sui, 
viri in utraque lingua peritissimi, cuius pleraque in Satyros extant commentaria) scriptum, 
sive exaratum, transmisit. [...] Quod opusculum in Anglia translatum amisi*. 


28 The Refutatio deliramentorum Georgi Trapezuntii Cretensis by Niccolö Perotti is published in 
Mohler (1967?b) 343-75. 

29 Cf. Monfasani (1981) 200-1. 

30 On this passage see Monfasani (1976) 219; Monfasani (1981) 203-4, 211. 

31 See Benigno Salviati (1499) ΝἹ 11 ἔ. L2r, col. II. 

32 On Fernando see Monfasani (1992). 

33 On Giovanni Gatti’s life and works see Monfasani (1997). 

34 Benigno Salviati (1499) VI 11 ἔ. L2r, col. II. 
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There was a lengthy philosophical controversy between the Cardinal of Nicaea Bessarion, 
commonly known as the Greek Cardinal, and George of Trebizond, also a wise man; after 
my lord and father Bessarion had published his book in defence of Plato, George of Trebi- 
zond began to reproach him on many issues and, among other things, confronted him over 
thirteen heretical positions. After Ihad replied to these accusations, when I was a 23-year- 
old young man (since my teacher John Foxal, the apostolic penitentiary Guillaume Baudin, 
the papal subdeacon Fernando of Cordoba, a truly astute man, Giovanni Gatti, known as 
the Sicilian abbot, of the Dominican order, and many more who at that time were in Rome 
did not take care to reply to the aforementioned George), Bessarion himself, of blessed 
memory, transmitted acopy written, or transcribed, by Domenico Calderini of Verona (his 
secretary, an expert in both Latin and Greek, who later called himself Domizio and wrote 
many commentaries on the satirists),” anonymously, so that the work of a young man red- 
olent of mature wisdom would not be undervalued because of the inscriptio.? [...] Ilost this 
opuscule when it was transported in England. 


This passage leaves open some questions. First, Salviati does not identify the per- 
son to whom Bessarion transmitted the copy written by Calderini: the recipient 
could be George of Trebizond, since Salviati explicitly says that he replied to 
George’s work (‘ad quae ego trium et viginta annorum circiter adulescens cum 
respondissem’). Moreover, as regards its loss, we do not know if it was brought to 
England by Salviati or by someone else. * 

Nevertheless, it is noteworthy that Calderini, who included a refutation of 
George of Trebizond’s Annotationes in his Epistola ad Franciscum Baratium, cop- 
ied Salviati’s Defensio Bessarionis. This means it is possible that Calderini, and 
subsequently Perotti, drew inspiration from Salviati’s work.” We might even sup- 
pose that Calderini plagiarized the Defensio, since it was copied by him ‘sub in- 
cognito nomine’; but this thesis cannot be verified, since the Defensio has not 
survived. Furthermore, until now no one has traced the presence of Salviati’s 
work in the writings of Calderini and Perotti in defense of Bessarion. 


35 On the meaning of scribo and exaro see Rizzo (1973) 93-95. 

36 Calderini wrote a commentary on Juvenal’s Satires. Cf. Abbamonte (2015) 178-86. 

37 Thatis, because ofthe name ofthe author, who might be regarded as too young to write such 
a work. On the meaning of inscriptio see Rizzo (1973) 11-12. 

38 Cf. Vasoli (1974) 26-27. 

39 See Monfasani (1981) 204-5. 
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3 Traces of the Defensio Bessarionis in Perotti’s 
Refutatio 


In a chapter of his Refutatio,* Niccolö Perotti replies to George of Trebizond, who 
had accused Bessarion of claiming that Plato was not conceived by a human be- 
ing. Perotti says that Bessarion never made such a statement, and tries to explain 
it by referring to Christians theologians who maintain that there are certain de- 
mons, called incubi and succubi, who lie with men and women, and generate chil- 
dren with them. The wizard Merlin was born this way: 


‘Folio CIIH, facie prima: quod Plato non sit conceptus ex spermate viri’. Ubi hoc Bessario 
dicit, taeterrimum caput et omnium quos terra sustinet hominum mendacissime? [...] Non 
sunt haec auctoris verba quae profers. Habent doctissimi viri theologi nostri faunorum et 
satyrorum et aliorum daemonum cogitationem, quos propriis vocabulis succubos atque in- 
cubos vocant et gigni ab iis eo modo posse filios putant, quo Merlinum quendam Britannum 
natum aiunt. Quae res et disputata publice in Parisiensi gymnasio fuit et totius collegii auc- 
toritate conclusa.* 


“Αἴ f. 104r: Plato was not conceived from the semen of a man’. Where does Bessarion say 
this, you the most evil and mendacious of all men? [...] The words you cite are not by Bes- 
sarion. Our wise theologians have a notion about fauns, satyrs, and other demons, who are 
properly named succubi and incubi; they also think that these demons can generate chil- 
dren in the way they say a certain Merlin from Britain was born. This question was publicly 
debated in the University of Paris and concluded by the authority of the entire assembly. *? 


This paragraph deals with the Mediaeval legend about the miraculous birth of 
Plato. It derives from a passage in Diogenes Laertius’ Lives of the Philosophers, in 
which it is stated that, according to Speusippus, Plato was born from the union 
of his mother Perictione and Apollo.“ The legend that Merlin was conceived by a 
demon and a woman“ was told for the first time in Geoffrey of Monmouth’s His- 
toria regum Britanniae;” but it is difficult to identify Perotti’s exact source, since 


40 This chapter is not present anymore in Calderini’s letter because of the lacuna that affects 
the manuscript. 

41 Niccolö Perotti, Refutatio XXVII (Mohler [1967?b]). 

42 On September 19, 1398, the faculty of theology in Paris promulgated a solemn determinatio 
to condemn the magical arts and those who practiced them. Cf. Boudet (2001). 

43 Cf. Diog. Laer. 3.2 (Dorandi [2013]). 

44 On this legend see Harding (1988) 51-52; Kennedy (2005) 29-46; Saunders (2010) 225-30. 
45 Geoffrey of Monmouth, Historia regum Britanniae 6.18 (Reeve [2007]). 
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in the Refutatio he almost exclusively refers to the sources cited in In calumniato- 
rem Platonis,* and the tale about Merlin does not appear there. 

In any case, it is remarkable that, in De natura angelica, Salviati, while dis- 
cussing the miraculous birth of Plato, introduces the legend of Merlin, using al- 
most the same words employed by Perotti: 


Iunguntur (scil. succubi and incubi) autem in forma maris nostris foeminis et in forma foemi- 
nae maribus. Quo quidem modo quidam Platonem sapientissimum genitum putaverunt; 
eoque forsan modo plurimi antiquorum filii deorum, cum tamen essent hominum, fuere 
nuncupati. Anglum quendam Merlinum, cuius memoria recentissima est, sic ferunt pro- 
creatum.*7 


The succubi and the incubi lie with our women in the form of males and with men in the 
form of females. Some say that the wise Plato was born this way, and many ancient people 
were believed to be sons of the ancient gods, whilst actually their parents were human. It 
is said that very recently a certain Merlin from England was born this way too. 


This correspondence does not necessarily mean that Perotti found the infor- 
mation in Salviati’s lost Defensio and copied it; indeed, since Salviati’s De natura 
angelica was published almost 30 years after the Refutatio, it is possible that Sal- 
viati borrowed the legend about Merlin from Perotti. Furthermore, scholastic 
commentators such as Peter Auriol“ reported the legend of Merlin in order to ex- 
plain the way in which demons copulate with humans;“? so, both Salviati and 
Perotti may have taken the story from a common scholastic source. I have not, 
however, found any witness prior to Perotti and Salviati in which the birth of 
Plato is associated with that of Merlin. 

Considering this evidence, I would like to suggest another solution to the 
problem of Perotti’s source. Perhaps, at the end of the 14605 there was a debate 
within Bessarion’s circle about procreation between demons and humans; and, 
since Salviati had studied in Oxford and Paris, and was introduced to scholastic 
philosophy by his teacher John Foxal, the source of the legend recounted in the 
Refutatio could be Salviati himself. Maybe he encountered this legend during his 
studies and later included it in the Defensio Bessarionis, from where it was taken 
over by Calderini and then by Perotti in their works. 


46 See Monfasani (1981) 206-7. 

47 Benigno Salviati (1499) f. a7vIl. 

48 Peter Auriol (1605) d. 8, a. 4, 97B: ‘Et hoc modo sunt generati gigantes aliqui, et aliqui intel- 
ligentes et subtiles, ut dicitur de Merlino’. 

49 Cf. Stephens (2001) 166-7. 
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In another chapter ofthe Refutatio, we find a precise reference to the Ordina- 
tio in secundum Sententiarum by John Duns Scotus: 


‘Folio LXXXV, facie secunda: rationes nostras de tribus agentibus, Deo, natura, arte, ut suas 
eripit”. [...] Non eripit Auctor abs te hanc rationem et sibi ascribit, sed inter tua argumenta 
ponit, guamquam non tua haec ratio est, sed a sacris doctoribus ad verbum sumpta, ut fu- 
rari semper aliorum dicta consuevisti. Deducunt tamen illi rationem ipsam longe praecla- 
rius quam tu facere scivisti. Lege Scotum secundo libro, distinctione prima, quaestione se- 
cunda, et eam reperies. Itane arrogans es, tantumne tibi tribuis, ut surripere rationes tuas 
Bessarionem existimes? [...] Neque hoc ideo dicemus, quia ratio ἰδία bona non sit principiis 
nostrae fidei concessis, sed quia necessarium Auctori non fuit ea ratione uti; quin potius, 
quia tu eam ex Aristotelis sententia protuleras, Auctor ex eiusdem philosophi opinione eam 
refutavit, quam Scotus quoque nequaquam satis esse existimat ad probandam creationem 
ex nihilo, quatenus praepositio ex durationis ordinem significat.°® 


‘At f. 85v: he plagiarized our argumentations about the three agents, God, Nature and Art’. 
[...] Bessarion neither plagiarized this thesis nor attributes it to himself, but put it among 
your arguments, although it is not yours, but you took it word by word from the Doctors of 
the Church, for you always steal sentences from other authors. However, they deduced it in 
a clearer way than you did. Read Scotus’ second book, first distinction, second question, 
and you will find it. Are you so arrogant, so full of you, to believe that Bessarion stole your 
thesis? [...] We say this not because this is not agood argument with respect to the principles 
of our faith, but because Bessarion did not consider it necessary. Indeed, since you pro- 
posed it on the basis of what Aristotle says, our author confuted it on the basis ofthe same 
philosopher’s opinion, which even Duns Scotus thinks is not sufficient to prove the creation 
ex nihilo, since the preposition ex indicates an order of duration. 


In the Comparatio philosophorum, George of Trebizond tried to demonstrate that 
Aristotle had conceived ofa creatio ex nihilo, so that Aristotelianism could be as- 
similated into the Christian faith. George says that, asthere are three agents, God, 
Nature, and Art, and God is superior to the other two and does not presuppose 
any other cause, it follows that the Aristotelian God does not need any other agent 
and can create from nothing.’ Instead, Bessarion claims that Aristotle never as- 
serted that the world was created from nothing and rejects George’s thesis, saying 
that God cannot create something ex nihilo simply because he is superior to the 
other two agents.” 

In the annotatio quoted by Perotti, George of Trebizond says that Bessarion 
stole his arguments about the three principles. Perotti replies to George, stating 
that Bessarion did not plagiarize his arguments, but merely reported a quotation 


50 Niccolö Perotti, Refutatio XIV (Mohler [1967?b]). 
51 Cf. George of Trebizond (1523) II 7-8 H3r-I2r. 
52 Cf. Bessarion, In calumniatorem Platonis 3.20.4 (Mohler [1967?a]). 
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taken from the Comparatio. Furthermore, the Doctors of the Church, especially 
John Duns Scotus, had already spoken about the relationship between God, Na- 
ture, and Art, and they had clearly demonstrated that George’s argument was not 
sufficient to prove that the Aristotelian God created the world ex nihilo. 

In Ordinatio in secundum Sententiarum 1.2 quoted by Perotti, Duns Scotus as- 
serts that creation follows two orders: the ordo naturae, that is, the order of the 
causes, and the ordo durationis, that is, the order of events placed in time.”Ac- 
cording to Duns Scotus, the pagan philosophers believed that God was the first 
cause in the ordo naturae because he was more powerful than nature and art and 
did not presuppose any other cause: nevertheless, this does not mean that God 
could create something ex nihilo.* 

In fact, speaking about the Christian creatio ex nihilo, Duns Scotus argues 
that the preposition ex implies an order of duration, in other words, God created 
the world in an instant which is commensurate with human time; but, according 
to Aristotle and the other pagan philosophers, there is only an eternal creation, 
which is not commensurate with human time.” Therefore, even though the Aris- 
totelian God is the highest cause in the ordo naturae, the Stagirite could not con- 
ceive a creatio ex nihilo.° 

This quotation seems surprising, because, as we have seen, Perotti usually 
relies on sources already quoted by Bessarion in In calumniatorem Platonis, but 
this reference is absent from it. Although Perottiowned a manuscript containing 
a compendium of Scotus’ philosophy and especially of the Ordinatio in libros 


53 Duns Scotus, Ordinatio in secundum Sententiarum 1.2 (Wadding [1893]): ‘Creare est aliquid de 
nihilo producere in effectu. De autem licet possit multipliciter sumi, sicur patet per Anselm. Mo- 
nol. Cap. 8: ‘uno tamen modo accipitur, ut notat ordinem’. Tamen ‘ut notat ordinem’ adhuc est 
multipliciter dietum, quia potest notare ordinem naturae vel durationis. Si primo modo, conce- 
dunt Philosophi, Deum posse creare, et aliquid de nihilo producere’. 

54 Duns Scotus, Ordinatio 1.2 (Wadding [1893]): ‘Sed Deus est agens perfectius quam natura et 
arte: igitur minus praesupponit quam natura aut ars in sua actione, et ita minus quam ens in 
potentia, quod est praesuppositum a natura et ita nihil et per consequens potest creare. Istam 
rationem adducunt aliqui ad secundum membrum prout de notat ordinem durationis. Sed ibi 
omnino non valet, quia etsi Deus nihil praesupponat in producendo de quo producat, non tamen 
sequitur quod possit producere novum sic’. 

55 Duns Scotus, Ordinatio 1.2 (Wadding [1893]): ‘De secundo membro, prout ]ν de notat ordinem 
durationis, negatur communiter creatio a philosophis, quia dicunt Deum necessario producere 
quidquid immediate producit, et nullo praesupposito’. 

56 See Porro (1996) 334-8; Vos (2006) 262-3. 
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Sententiarum’ (Vat. lat. 889)”, I was not able to find this reference to In secundum 
Sententiarum in it. Moreover, neither Perotti nor Calderini were experts in Scotus’ 
thought; and, as far as we know, neither of them ever made use of Scotus’ works 
or referred to his philosophy in any of their other writings. So, if Calderini and 
Perotti did not directly quote from Scotus’ In secundum Sententiarum, there must 
have been an intermediary from whom they took this quotation. The intermediary 
could have been Bessarion himself, or it might have been one of his familiares 
who had expert knowledge of scholasticism and of Scotus’ philosophy,” as Sal- 
viati did. 

Salviati shows his familiarity with Duns Scotus’ philosophy in a dialogue he 
wrote soon after the Defensio entitled De libertate et immutabilitate Dei.‘ The 
main topic is the controversy about future contingents (“futura contingentia’), 
and, among the interlocutors, we find John Foxal, Fernando of Cordoba, Fran- 
cesco della Rovere, δ and Bessarion.* This dialogue abounds in quotations from 
Scotus’ treatises, especially the Ordinatio in libros Sententiarum: the editor G. Etz- 
korn identified 27 explicit references to the Ordinatio,* but, unfortunately, none 
ofthese deals with the concepts of ordo naturae and ordo durationis. 

In De libertate et immutabilitate Dei there are also three references to Bes- 
sarion’s In calumniatorem Platonis, and, interestingly enough, one ofthem is also 
quoted in Perotti’s Refutatio. In In calumniatorem Platonis“ Bessarion criticizes 
George of Trebizond’s statement that something does not happen because God 
has predicted it, but something will happen, so God can predict it.“ On the con- 
trary, Bessarion and, subsequently, Perottisaythatthereisa conditional connec- 
tion between future time and God’s ability to predict it, and something can 


57 Cf. Mercati (1925); Monfasani (1981) 206, 212. The Epitome in libros Sententiarum is at ff. Ir- 
38v; see also the description of this manuscript in Pelzer (1931) 272-3. 

58 A digital reproduction of this codex is at < http://digi.vatlib.it/view/MSS_Vat.lat.889 >. 

59 Cf. Monfasani (1981) 206. 

60 Etzkorn (1997). 

61 On the relationship between Francesco della Rovere, the future Pope Sixtus IV, and Bes- 
sarion see Bianca (1986). 

62 On Bessarion and the dispute about the futura contingentia see Baudry (1950); Schabel 
(1995); Monfasani (2016). 

63 Etzkorn (1997) 212. 

64 Cf. Bessarion, In calumniatorem Platonis 3.30 (Mohler [1967?a]). 

65 George of Trebizond (1523) II 15 f. Mir: ‘Nec futura sunt quia deus praevidit, sed, quia futura 
sunt, deus praevidit, immo, quia 510] praesentia sunt, idcirco 1116 videt’. 
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happen only if God has predicted it, while it is heretical to say that God knows 
future events because they will happen.“ Similarly, Salviati says: 


Fernandus: Augustinus quoque® ac Sententiarum Magister‘® Dei scientiam rerum causam 
ponunt. Non enim, inquiunt, scit quia futurum quidpiam sit, sed ideo futurum quia praes- 
citum. 
Ioannes: Immo, pater colendissime, tua quoque ea est sententia quam expressius libro ΠῚ 
Platonicae defensionis, ultimo capitulo, posuisti, quamvis Origenes vester oppositum sen- 
serit.‘® 


Fernando of Cordoba: Augustine and the Magister Sententiarum state that the knowledge of 
God is the cause of things. In fact, He does not know the future because it will happen, but 
it happens because he has foreseen it. 

Giovanni Gatti: Actually, venerable father Bessarion, this is the opinion you asserted in the 
last chapter of the third book of the Defensio Platonica, although your Origen believed the 
opposite.’® 


So, we have evidence that Giorgio Benigno Salviati’s Defensio Bessarionis and De 
libertate et immutabilitate Dei were directly connected to Bessarion’s In calumni- 
atorem Platonis and that Salviati was involved into two important debates going 
on at the time: the Plato-Aristotle controversy and the debate on future contin- 
gents. Moreover, it seems likely that Calderini and Perotti used, as a source for 
their treatises, not only Bessarion’s In calumniatorem Platonis, but also a work 
written by someone like Salviati who was an expert in scholasticism. I am not 
able to demonstrate that this work was the lost Defensio Bessarionis; but, consid- 
ering the arguments adduced here, Salviati has all the qualities needed to identify 
him as the person who contributed, along with Calderini and Perotti, to the de- 
fence of In calumniatorem Platonis against George of Trebizond’s criticism. 

To sum up, In calumniatorem Platonis, Perotti’s Refutatio deliramentorum 
Georgii Trapezuntii Cretensis was a joint effort which involved at least two people, 
Perotti and Calderini, and perhaps also someone who was well informed about 


66 Cf. Niccolö Perotti, Refutatio LXII (Mohler [1967?b]): ‘Nam sacri doctores non modo bona, sed 
etiam mala fatentur non ideo a divina providentia cognosci, quia futura sunt, sed ideo evenire, 
quia Deus futura praevidit. Ubi coniunctio, quia non causalis, sed conditionalis est, perinde ac 
si diceretur quod non essent, nisi a Deo cognoscerentur’. 

67 See Aug. Praed. 10.19. 

68 Peter Lombard, Sententiarum libri quatuor (PL 192) Id. 38, c.1,n. 4-8. 

69 Giorgio Benigno Salviati, De libertate et immutabilitate Dei 3.21 (Etzkorn [1997]). 

70 As John Monfasani has suggested to me per litteras, since Gatti was responsible for the Scho- 
lastic references in the third book of the In calumniatorem Platonis, it seems that in this passage 
Salviati has him praising himself. 
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scholastic philosophy such as Salviati. Moreover, since the most important 
source used by Calderini and Perotti was In calumniatorem Platonis, and at the 
time Calderini and Salviati lived in Bessarion’s house, it is possible that there was 
another collaborator who supervised their work: the cardinal himself. 


Part 3: Authenticity 


Pietro Bertocchini 


Can Virtue Be Taugsht? 


A Socratic Motif in Some Spurious and Dubious Platonic 
Dialogues 


1 Introduction 


The question whether virtue (äpetn)' can be acquired or not - and, if it can be 
acquired, how it can be acquired -- occupies a prominent position within the his- 
tory of Greek Archaic and Classical thought. C. W. Müller in his work on the Ap- 
pendix Platonica (1975) reviewed the occurrences of this much studied philosoph- 
ical theme and once again showed how in 5® and 4®%-century Athens the topic 
became the core οἵ ἃ very lively debate (220-48). The reasons for this are related 
to the emergence of the sophistic movement: sophists challenged the traditional 
idea that virtue was essentially a natural quality bestowed by the Gods? and pro- 
posed themselves as teachers of it.’ Such aradical statement did not imply that a 


1 Ihenceforth refer to ἀρετή with the term ‘virtue’. The translation of the greek word into mod- 
ern languages is a well-known issue. Jaeger (1936?) 25 authoritatively affirms: “Ein volles Äqui- 
valent für das Wort bietet die heutige deutsche Sprache bekanntlich nicht, während das mittel- 
hochdeutsche Wort „tugende” in seiner noch nicht zum bloß Moralischen abgeschwächten 
Bedeutung, als Bezeichnung des höchsten ritterlichen Mannesideals mit seiner Verbindung von 
höfisch vornehmer Sitte und kriegerischem Heldentum dem griechischen Sinne genau ent- 
spricht’. In relation to Greek literature from the 5® and 4® century BC, the difficulty had already 
been recognised by Gunning (1915) 22, who asks the question ‘Quaenam autem Socratis tempo- 
ribus fuit vis atque notio vocis ‘äpetn’?’ and reports different opinions about it (22-24). Guthrie 
(1969) 252 deems the translation of the term with ‘virtue’ as misleading, and instead identifies 
ἀρετή with “excellence or proficiency’ in a certain domain. Nonetheless he observes that ‘it was 
Socrates who enlarged the meaning of aret& from talent or proficiency in a particular art or func- 
tion to something like virtue in our sense, the prerequisite of a good human life’ (253). With ref- 
erence to the sophists, see Rowe (1983) 409: “different sophists claimed to teach different things 
under the title οἵ ἀρετή [...] historians of philosophy tend to suggest [...] a single shared purpose: 
the teaching of the “art of success” ’. 

2 See Pindar’s recurring praises of φύσις and his contempt for the διδακταὶ ἀρεταί, cf. Ol. 2.86, 
ΟἹ. 9.100, Nem. 3.41. 

3 On this point see in particular the Dissoi Logoi (6) and Protagoras’ claim to teach excellence in 
both public and private affairs (cf. Pl. Prt. 318e-319a; the Platonic account in this regard is gen- 
erally deemed to be rreliable, cf. Guthrie [1969] 256). Though not all ofthe sophists would publicly 
declare that virtue was what they imparted to their pupils (Gorgias is said to have denied itin Pl. 


https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110684629-013 
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good natural disposition was completely irrelevant in the quest for virtue. The 
prerequisite of φύσις was still deemed valid, though some additional activities 
were to complement it, namely learning and exercise.* These requirements thus 
formed what Gunning (1915) 132 named the trias paedagogica:° if one of the three 
was lacking the process of virtue’s acquisition would not reach perfection (An. 
Iambl. 89 1,3 D.-K., Isocr. 13.18, cf. Shorey [1909] 192, 194).° 

Modern contributions on this issue usually focus on Plato and the sophistic 
movement,’ yet the theme also occurs in other contexts which are usually ne- 
glected by critics, such as the writings of the other Socratics and the so-called 
spurious and dubious Platonic dialogues.® A closer scrutiny is therefore needed 
for these overlooked occurrences ofthe theme. Such an enquiry will initially lead 
to observations concerning the extent to which this motif was spread, together 
with an assessment of the multiple variants in which it occurred and their 


Men. 95c), ‘that “virtue” could be taught was the basis of the Sophists’ claim to a livelihood’ 
(Guthrie [1969] 255). An account of the numerous representations of the sophists as teachers of 
virtues is found in Gunning (1915) 8-16. 

4 The concept of learning is variously referred to as διδασκαλία, διδαχή, μάθησις, ἐπιστήμη. Εχ- 
ercise is usually indicated by μελέτη, ἄσκησις. See the following note for references. 

5 Cf. Protag. 80 B3 D.-K. (φύσις, ἄσκησις, διδασκαλία), 80 B10 D.-K. (μελέτη); Criti. 88 Β9 D.- 
K. (μελέτη, φύσις); Democr. 68 B242 D.-K. (ἄσκησις, φύσις), Hippoc. Lex 2 (φύσις, διδασκαλία, 
παιδομαθία, μάθησις), de arte 9 (παιδεία, φύσις. D., p. 5771); An. ITambl. 89 1,3 D.-K. (φύσις, 
παιδεία, KOKEW). 

6 However, as Slings (1999) suggested, it is probable that the sophists’ position was soon over- 
simplified and reduced to the claim that teaching was superior to nature in a man’s breeding. 
Indeed, Isocrates seems to have “either misunderstood the issue or misrepresented it on purpose’ 
(Slings [1999] 108) when he argues in the speech Against the Sophists that there is not such a 
thing as an art that can turn bad born men into good ones (cf. 13.21). On the contrary, he esti- 
mates any good quality as the result of natural predisposition combined with practical exercise: 
education can lead to a significant improvement of one’s skills, but will never make a good 
ἀγωνιστής or λόγων ποιητής out οὗ ἃ man of inferior natural capacity, cf. 13.14-15. 

7 Cf. Stallbaum (1836) 11-13; Shorey (1909); Gunning (1915) 4-28; Lesky (1939) 361-81; O’Brien 
(1967) 144-6 n. 27; Guthrie (1969) 250-60; Kube (1969) 48-64; Kerferd (1981) 131-8; Rowe (1983) 
409-27. More recently the theme has been reconsidered by Corey (2002), Rawson (2008) and 
Boys-Stones/Rowe (2013) 147-66. The core discussion is at times preceded by a brief account of 
earlier occurrences, among which usually figure Hesiod (Op. 293-7), Theognis (ll. 435-8) and 
the aforementioned Pindar Olympians (2.86; 9.100), see e.g. Shorey (1909) 187-8; Guthrie (1969) 
250-2; Müller (1975) 220-3. According to Rawson (2008) 218, these ancient poets all support ‘the 
aristocratic notion that real virtue comes through “nature” by being born into the right families’ 
and, at the same time, ‘praise teaching in the sense of personal mentoring and training within 
the privileged group’ (Thgn. 33-36, 69-72; Pind. ΟἹ. 10.16-21). 

8 Müller (1975) 220-48 is the exception as he investigated both Socratic and pseudo-Platonic 
sources. For the Socratics see now Boys-Stones/Rowe (2013) 147-66. 
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differing significance. The theme will be subsequently searched for in the spuri- 
ous On Virtue and Eryxias, and in the dubious Clitophon and Theages. The predis- 
posed subdivision of the theme in different components will then be used as a 
tool for positioning these texts in respect to the original 5® and 4®-century debate 
and, ultimately, for questioning their attribution. 


2 The Motif in the Socratics 


When considering the handling of the theme by the members of the circle of Soc- 
rates, the first thing one notices is that it is present in most of Socratic writers. 
References to it can be detected in Antisthenes (cf. SSR V A 99, 134, 163), Aeschi- 
nes of Sphettus (cf. SSR VI 52, 53a, 530), Aristippus (cf. SSRIV A1, 124), Critias (cf. 
88 B9, B40 D.-K.) and in a vast number of Xenophontean passages (cf. e.g. Mem. 
1.2.1-8, 3.9.1-3, 4.1.4-5, 4.7.1-10; Symp. 2.4-6; Cyn. 12). Moreover, Diogenes La- 
ertius (2.121, 122) reports the titles of three other lost works: a Ὅτι οὐκ ἐκ τοῦ 
μαθεῖν οἱ ἀγαθοί and a Περὶ ἀρετῆς ὅτι οὐ διδακτόν by Crito, as well as a Περὶ 
ἀρετῆς ὅτι οὐ διδακτόν by Simon. 

According to Müller (1975, 232-3, my translation) ‘All the Socratics seem to 
agree that ἀρετή is not something natural, and that every man is urged to appre- 
hend the knowledge on which moral efficiency rests. But they also agree that Soc- 
rates, in contrast to the sophists, had not appeared as “one who knows” and asa 
teacher, but had made better those who joined him by his presence and con- 
duct’.?” From this brief account what emerges is that the Socratics held an inter- 
mediate, if not ambiguous, position. In fact, they seem to share with the sophists 
the belief that virtue did not originate uniquely from nature but, atthe same time, 
they appear to deny that Socrates had ever been a teacher of it. 

Müller’s analysis appears on the whole acceptable, yet it fails to account for 
the degree of complexity that the theme features in these authors. In fact, the way 
the Socratics dealt with the topic appears to be far from unitary and coherent: it 


9 Asimilar account was recently given by Boys-Stones/Rowe (2013) 147: ‘In general, the Socrat- 
ics were careful not to present themselves as teachers, or even to present their philosophy as a 
desirable part of a child’s formal education. They do, of course, reflect on whether and how vir- 
tue, in their sense, can be taught |...]: if it can, it will presumably be philosophy that teaches it. 
But they tend to avoid saying as much, preferring to represent philosophy as a mode of social 
intercourse that complements conventional education rather than challenging it. Philosophers 
are friends |...] or lovers [...] rather than teachers; their influence on the young is achieved ifand 
when their own wisdom makes them good role models’. 
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varies a lot, not only from one author to another, but also within the very same 
author. A more detailed picture of the issue at stake would therefore distinguish, 
at least, three different components of it, each representing a different shape that 
the debate took within these writers. The identification of these components was 
based on recurring keywords that appeared to signal the parallel content of dif- 
ferent texts. Though of course the resulting groups should not be intended as 
rigid, nor as reflecting some actual kinship between the texts, I believe such a 
division will prove a better starting point for the subsequent analysis than the 
usual assessment of the theme as being unitary.'° 

The first and simplest form that the issue took within the Socratics can be 
identified with the alternative between virtue occurring naturally, as if by acci- 
dent, and virtue requiring effort and study - in one word - ἐπιμέλεια. On this, the 
Socratics’ position is of course oriented towards the second alternative: one of 
Socrates’ aims was precisely to make his interlocutors realise how important it 
was to take care of their souls. The passages dealing with the theme from this 
point of view often share such keywords as ἐπιμέλεια and ψυχή, the expression 
ἀπὸ ταὐτομάτου, and the terms related to the idea of παιδεία παίδευσις. 

The second component deals with the matter from a slightly different angle. 
It reflects a more theoretical interest and entails such questions as ‘Can virtue be 
imparted and, if so, how can it be imparted?’, ‘Does it require both teaching and 
exercise or just one of the two?’, ‘Do teachers of virtue exist?’. The key-concepts 
it features are those connected to the notions of διδαχή, μάθησις, φύσις, μελέτη, 
ἄσκησις, ἐπιστήμη, ἀρετή. The discussions which are developed within the pas- 
sages addressing the problem from this perspective do not always concern ἀρετή 
in general. Some particular virtues such as ἀνδρεία, σοφία, δικαιοσύνη, 
σωφροσύνη, rhetorical and political ability are brought into play and the ques- 
tion of how they can be acquired is posed. Examples of texts looking at the theme 
from this viewpoint are Xen. Mem. 3.9.1-3, Antisth. SSR V A 99, Pl. Men. 70a.” 


10 An attempt was made to take into account all of the Socratics, meaning also those whose 
work has been almost completely lost. Even so, Plato and Xenophon are inevitably overrepre- 
sented compared to the others. 

11 The following are some of the passages that have been taken into consideration: Xen. Mem. 
4.2.1-7 (especially 4.2.2-3), Antisth. SSR V A 163 (= Stob. 2.31.68), Aristipp. SSR IV A 124 (= Gnom. 
Vat. 743 n. 34), Pl. Prt. 323c, Euthyd. 282c. See also Pl. Theaet. 153b-c, Criti. 88 ΒΘ D.-K. (= Stob. 
3.29.11). Alongside the references to ἐπιμέλεια, παιδεία etc., the notions of διδαχή, μάθησις, φύσις 
and μελέτη are also quite frequently called forth. Despite their presence in these texts too, they 
ultimately appeared more distinctive ofthe second group of passages, see below. 

12 See also Xen. Symp. 2.7-13, Antisth. SSR V A 134 (= Diog. Laert. 6.10-13), Pl. Men. 87b-c, Prt. 
361a-c. 
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The third component is arguably the most cohesive one. It emerges from a 
group of passages in which Xenophon, Plato and Aeschines of Sphettus appear 
to be primarily concerned with distinguishing Socrates’ activity from conven- 
tional teaching, though without denying that the philosopher could benefit his 
companions in some other way.” Such a way is sometimes identified with the 
simple event of Socrates spending time with them (cf. Xen. Mem. 1.2.1-3). Other 
times some kind of external divine force is introduced as responsible or jointly 
responsible for the disciples’ improvement, be it either the θεία μοῖρα attested in 
the Meno (100b) and in Aeschines (SSR VI A 53), or the demonic sign present in 
the Theaetetus (150c-d). Both ways of dealing with the issue seem to aim at re- 
lieving Socrates from his responsibility as an educator. Such a purpose could 
have had a very concrete reason: it is well known that Socrates was accused of 
corrupting the young at the trial of 399 BC, and it seems probable that such an 
accusation was repeated some years later in apamphlet by Polycrates of Athens 
with the additional charge of being responsible for Critias’ and Alcibiades’ mis- 
behaviours." 

The impression of thematic cohesion between the texts involved in this dis- 
pute is primarily produced by some recurring verbs like συνεῖναι, συνδιατρίβειν, 
ἐπιδιδόναι, the significance of which should now be clear. As ulterior common 
threads, one may consider, first, that in many instances the virtue under debate 
is identified with the καλοκἀγαθία, secondly, that some of these texts provide a 
list of Athenian politicians from the past who were not able to do any good to 
their children. As a third commonplace, one could mention that three of the pas- 
sages taken into account present the quotation of the same famous Theognidean 
couplet (ll. 35 and 36, cf. Xen. Mem. 1.2.20, Symp. 2.7, Pl. Men. 95d-e).” 


13 Consider, in particular, Xen. Mem. 1.2.1-3, Symp. 2.7, Pl. Theaet. 150c-d, Aeschin. Socr. SSR 
VIA 53 (= Ael. Aristid. de rhet. 1.61-4). See also Xen. Mem. 1.2.12-24, Pl. Ap. 33a-b, Grg. 515c. 

14 On the accusatory pamphlet of Polycrates see e.g. Humbert (1931), Chroust (1955) Toole 
(1976), Stokes (2012). 

15 For a detailed treatment of the reception of these Theognidean lines, cf. the chapter by De 
Martin in this volume (‘Theognis the Author, Traditional Wisdom, and Some Side Effects of Au- 
thority’). 
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3 The Motifin the Spurious and Dubious 
Dialogues 


The focus can now be narrowed to the spurious and dubious dialogues of the cor- 
pus Platonicum.'° A logical starting point for this analysis is the pseudo-Platonic 
On Virtue. This short text deals precisely with the problem whether virtue can be 
taught or not, and ends with the statement that virtue is neither a natural quality 
nor something that can be learnt. Also due to this conclusion, the On Virtue is 
usually thought to be a rather late composition.” Even though other Platonic 
sources appear to be present, namely the Apology (25c-d, cf. Virt. 376d-377a) and 
the Alcibiades I (119a, cf. Virt. 376d), the most striking feature of the text is its 
indebtedness to the Meno, from which it derives a large number of passages."® 
Among the points the On Virtue incorporates from the Meno, however, some cru- 
cial ones are missing. 

First, the full range of alternatives for the obtaining of virtue with which the 
Meno begins (70a) is here reduced to the simpler alternative of nature and teach- 
ing (Virt. 3768). Secondly, the dialectical development that leads to the identifi- 
cation of virtue with ἐπιστήμη and learning with ἀνάμνησις (Men. 80d-86c) ap- 
pears to be utterly cut out. As these subjects are dismissed, some others are 
retained. For example, the concept of a divine force that allows a person’s im- 
provement (the θεία μοῖρα) is also found in the On Virtue (379c), as well as the list 
of the Athenian politicians who were not able to do any good to their children, 
which is found at 376c-d. Within the frame that was just created, both these re- 
tained subjects would be associated to the third group, while the discarded ones 
would be assigned to the second more theoretical group. 

According to this, the dialogue On Virtue seems to show a strong commitment 
to the political side of the problem, and yet the apologetic aspiration that 


16 Recently published collections of the spurious and dubious dialogues are those curated by 
Aronadio (2008) and Brisson (2014). 

17 Müller (2005) 160 has noted that the sceptical outcome of the text would neither adapt to the 
Academy of Xenocrates nor to the one of Polemon; Krämer (1983) 127 has conversely recognised 
ἃ probabilistic vein in the dialogue that would assign it to the New Academy, cf. Aronadio (2008) 
85n. 253. On the dating and attribution of the On Virtue see also Pavlu (1913) and Souilh& (1930b) 
23-26. Aronadio (2008) 83-86 positively identifies its context of production with the Academy 
of Arcesilaus. 

18 See Men. 70a (cf. Virt. 3764), Men. 71c-d (cf. Virt. 376a-b), Men. 90b-c (cf. Virt. 376b-c), Men. 
91a-b (cf. Virt. 376c), Men. 926 (cf. Virt. 376c), Men. 99e-100a (cf. Virt. 3794). Cf. Müller (1975) 
197-220. 
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distinguishes it is lacking: there isno concern whatsoever for defending Socrates’ 
influence on the youth from his accusers, so that the very reason for the presence 
of those elements appears to be lost. Moreover, despite the interest showed for 
the third component, the main model of the On Virtue remains the Meno, which 
mainly deals with the problem from the second point of view. 

As for this specific trait, one is therefore left with the impression that the text 
originated as some sort of pastiche, combining motifs from different sources in a 
rather superficial way. Thus, the present analysis adds to the established opinion 
that the dialogue On Virtue is quite far removed from the Socratic movement, its 
aims and its concerns. 

Another reference to the problem of the teachability of virtue is in the spuri- 
ous Eryxias. In Eryx. 398b-d Socrates is recounting a dialogue he witnessed be- 
tween a boy and the sophist Prodicus. At one point (398b 3) the boy asks Prodicus 
whether he believed that virtue could be taught, or he viewed it as a natural qual- 


ity: 


“πότερον δέ σοι, ἔφη, δοκεῖ εἶναι διδακτὸν ἡ ἀρετὴ ἢ ἔμφυτον; “Διδακτόν, ἔφη, ἔμοιγε. 
Οὐκοῦν, ἔφη, ἂν δοκεῖ σοι ἠλίθιος εἶναι εἴ τις οἴοιτο τοῖς θεοῖς εὐχόμενος γραμματικὸς ἂν 
γενέσθαι ἢ μουσικός, ἢ ἑτέραν τινὰ ἐπιστήμην λαβεῖν ἣν ἀνάγκη μαθόντα παρ᾽ ἑτέρου ἢ 
αὐτὸν ἐξευρόντα κτήσασθαι; “Συνέφη καὶ ταῦτα. 

Eryx. 398b 3-d 2 


Among the three components previously outlined, this passage would belong to 
the first one, for it initially restricts the alternative about virtue to just two op- 
tions: is it teachable or is it natural? However, just a few lines later, a third option 
comes up. It isin fact said that virtue, here considered as ἐπιστήμη, may be ‘dis- 
covered by oneself (αὐτὸν ἐξευρόντοα). This is somewhat surprising since some 
degree of discussion about this further option would be expected in a passage 
where the possibility of teaching is under debate, while, here, there is no kind of 
comment. The clause in itself is not strange: in Plato, the alternative between 
“learning’ and “finding by oneself’ appears to be a commonplace.” However, in 
these parallels, no theoretical deliberation isinvolved and, therefore, the absence 
οἴ ἃ proper examination of the new option appears less discordant. 

Whatever be the reason for this somewhat problematic addition, the author 
of the Eryxias does not seem to have paid too much attention to the problem of 


19 Cf£. Prt. 320b, Crat. 438b, Lach. 186e-187a, Phd. 85c, 99c, Resp. 618c, Euthyd. 285a-b. It is 
rather spread among the other spurious and dubious dialogues too, probably on account of its 
being a rather well-established Socratic motif. See Demod. 381e, Sis. 389e-390a, Alc. I 106d, 
110c, 112d, 114a. Cf. Aronadio (2008) 146 n.17. 
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teachability in itself. He rather appears to have introduced it as an ancillary motif 
to his main line of argument -- an impression that, besides, extends to the whole 
episode of Prodicus (Eryx. 397e-399c).?° This means perhaps that the author was 
not so close to the harshest moments of the debate when, on the contrary, he 
would have carefully weighed every word. However, on the other hand, as he 
makes use of many of the keywords that distinguished the theme’s handling by 
the Socratics, and does so in a rather consistent way, he seems to show a good 
understanding of the terms of the controversy, of the sort that would be appro- 
priate for amember ofthe Academy, in a time when the actual 5 and 4®-century 
debate was not so long past. 

The focus on this single passage therefore confirms most critics’ opinion that 
the dialogue has to be assigned to the so-called Ancient Academy.” On the other 
hand, the examination of the context shows that the theme is introduced without 
any apparent reason, very rapidly dismissed, and later revived in a very short pa- 
renthesis (cf. 4044 2 εἴπερ διδακτός γε ἡ ἀρετὴ). 

The same pattern (introduction of the motif -- rapid dismissal -- short reprise 
in a subsequent isolated passage) has a parallel in the Clitophon. There too, the 
theme is announced (407b 1-c 6), then immediately abandoned, and again re- 
called in a very short mention (408b 5-7). The first of the two references (407b 
1-c 6) is the longest and the most significant one: 


20 See, in particular, Eichholz (1935) 148-9. Döring (2005) 77 interprets the episode as an ‘eris- 
tisches Spiel’. 

21 Laurenti (1969) 66-70 associates the Eryxias with the Academy of Speusippus and Xenocra- 
tes; Aronadio (2008) 74 suggests postponing it to the Academy of Polemo and is now followed 
by Donato (forthcoming), author of a new edition of the Eryxias. Some (cf. Gartmann [1949] 75- 
79; Müller [1975] 254-8) have claimed that the dialogue contains an attack against Stoicism and 
have therefore assigned it to the Academy of Arcesilaus (though see Aronadio [2008] 69-73 for a 
list of arguments against this hypothesis). An isolated position is Döring’s one (2005), who places 
the text not later than the last third of the 4" century and claims that the contents of the Eryxias 
do not reflect any particular philosophical orientation, but rather represent widespread Socratic 
commonplaces. The Suda (αι 346) interestingly attributes the Eryxias to Aeschines of Sphettus, 
though such an attribution is unanimously rejected, cf. e.g. Laurenti (1969) 58-64. 

22 τούτοις δὴ τοῖς λόγοις καὶ ἑτέροις τοιούτοις παμπόλλοις καὶ παγκάλως λεγομένοις, ὡς 
διδακτὸν ἀρετὴ κτλ. 
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“ποῖ φέρεσθε, ὥνθρωποι; καὶ ἀγνοεῖτε οὐδὲν τῶν δεόντων πράττοντες, οἵτινες χρημάτων 
μὲν πέρι τὴν πᾶσαν σπουδὴν ἔχετε ὅπως ὑμῖν ἔσται, τῶν δ᾽ ὑέων οἷς ταῦτα παραδώσετε 
ὅπως ἐπιστήσονται χρῆσθαι δικαίως τούτοις, οὔτε διδασκάλους αὐτοῖς εὑρίσκετε τῆς 
δικαιοσύνης, εἴπερ μαθητόν -- εἰ δὲ μελετητόν τε καὶ ἀσκητόν, οἵτινες ἐξασκήσουσιν καὶ 
ἐκμελετήσουσιν ἱκανῶς -- οὐδέ γ᾽ ἔτι πρότερον ὑμᾶς αὐτοὺς οὕτως ἐθεραπεύσατε. ἀλλ᾽ 
ὁρῶντες γράμματα καὶ μουσικὴν καὶ γυμναστικὴν ὑμᾶς τε αὐτοὺς καὶ τοὺς παῖδας ὑμῶν 
ἱκανῶς μεμαθηκότας -- ἃ δὴ παιδείαν ἀρετῆς εἶναι τελέαν ἡγεῖσθε -- κἄπειτα οὐδὲν ἧττον 
κακοὺς γιγνομένους περὶ τὰ χρήματα, πῶς οὐ καταφρονεῖτε τῆς νῦν παιδεύσεως οὐδὲ 
ζητεῖτε οἵτινες ὑμᾶς παύσουσι ταύτης τῆς ἀμουσίας; 

Clit. 407} 1-c 6 


The theme emerges clearly from the proviso (εἴπερ μαθητόν ... ἱκανῶς) occuring 
just a few lines after the beginning of the imaginary speech in which Clitophon 
imitates what he considers Socrates’ typical exhortations. In it, a fictitious Socra- 
tes reproaches people for not finding themselves teachers of justice, ‘if justice is 
teachable, or masters who would have them exercise it, if justice is exercisable’. 
One would not expect this proviso to come up here: it clearly attains the theoret- 
ical side of the problem (teaching vs exercise vs nature), though the context to 
which it belongs seems to refer to the first more practical component, the one that 
deals with the necessity of being ourselves instructed in virtue. The occurrence of 
words like ortovön, θεραπεύειν, and especially παιδεία and παίδευσις seems to 
confirm that such is the line of thought that Clitophon is following. Therefore, the 
parenthesis about exercise emerges as somewhat out of place, as if, again, it had 
been forcibly incorporated in the context. 

Such an occurrence thus results very similar to the one in the Eryxias (398b- 
d). However, in this particular case, the apparent misplacement may have an eas- 
ier explanation. The speech to which this passage belongs (cf. Clit. 407b 1-408c 
4), is, in fact, a collection of Socratic motifs. It brings together a vast number of 
commonplaces regardless of the sometimes discordant outcome they may gener- 
ate.” Here again, a dialogue of dubious authenticity is handling an extremely se- 
rious issue for the Socratics in a rather unusual way. 

More than that: with the exhortation at finding teachers of justice the text 
expresses a position which is fully contrary to the one of the Socratics, whose 
efforts were concentrated on disclaiming Socrates’ activity as a teacher. At first 
glance this might not seem a problem, considering that such a position is after all 


23 See, for an example, the rigid application to the human soul of the principle according to 
which ‘if one does not know how to use something, he or she should not use it’ that leads to the 
odd conclusion that the soul should lie dead, cf. Clit. 408a 4-7: καὶ τελευτᾷ δὴ καλῶς ὁ λόγος 
οὗτός σοι, ὡς ὅστις ψυχῇ μὴ ἐπίσταται χρῆσθαι, τούτῳ τὸ ἄγειν ἡσυχίαν τῇ ψυχῇ καὶ μὴ ζῆν 
κρεῖττον ἢ ζῆν πράττοντι καθ᾽ αὑτόν. Cf. Slings (1999) 292-3. 
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expressed by Clitophon, and not by Socrates himself. However, since the dia- 
logue ends without providing Socrates’ counterpart (the philosopher remains fa- 
mously silent), such a controversial statement is left unquestioned too.” 

Another dubious dialogue, the Theages, appears on the whole as a very good 
instance of the features that were attributed to the texts ofthe third group. In fact, 
the dialogue presents the list of the Athenian politicians from the past (1268), the 
idea of learning by acquaintance, the reference to the demonic sign (129e-31a), 
and the identification of virtue with καλοκἀγαθία (1278). 

However, there are some elements which are unparalleled. One such element 
is the idea of ‘learning by osmosis’, which, as a matter of fact, is referred to in 
Plato’s Symposium (175c-d). There, however, the idea of a magical transfusion of 
knowledge is attributed to Agathon and mocked by Socrates himself. Here, on the 
contrary, the concept is taken as valid, and integrated into the discussion. This 
strange reference to Socrates’ magical powers is found at Theag. 130d 1-e 4: 


“πότερον μαθόντι παρ᾽ ἐμοῦ τι παρεγένετο ἤ τινι ἄλλῳ τρόπῳ; “ἐγώ σοι ἐρῶ, ἔφη, “ὦ 
Σώκρατες, ἄπιστον μὲν νὴ τοὺς θεούς, ἀληθὲς δέ. ἐγὼ γὰρ ἔμαθον μὲν παρά σου οὐδὲν 
πώποτε, ὡς αὐτὸς οἶσθα: ἐπεδίδουν δὲ ὁπότε σοι συνείην, κἂν εἰ ἐν τῇ αὐτῇ μόνον οἰκίᾳ 
εἴην, μὴ ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ δὲ οἰκήματι, μᾶλλον δὲ ὁπότε ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ οἰκήματι, καὶ ἔμοιγε ἐδόκουν 
πολὺ μᾶλλον ὁπότε ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ οἰκήματι ὧν λέγοντός σου βλέποιμι πρὸς σέ, μᾶλλον ἢ ὁπότε 
ἄλλοσε ὁρῴην, πολὺ δὲ μάλιστα καὶ πλεῖστον ἐπεδίδουν ὁπότε παρ᾽ αὐτόν σε καθοίμην 
ἐχόμενός σου καὶ ἁπτόμενος: νῦν δέ, ἦ δ᾽ ὅς, “πᾶσα ἐκείνη ἡ ἕξις ἐξερρύηκε.᾽ 5 

Theag. 13041- 6 4 


24 This assessment ofthe handling of the theme in the Clitophon has serious implications in the 
discussion on its attribution. Slings (1999) 45-6, 209-15 interprets the dialogue as an attack on 
aSocratic genre which pictured the philosopher as one who merely exhorted people. In my opin- 
ion, the major flaw of this interpretation is precisely that it fails to account for the fact that the 
Clitophon targets some sensitive Socratic contents without being refuted in any way. Such a piece 
ofevidence was indeed the reason why the dialogue’s authenticity was doubted in the first place 
(cf. Schleiermacher [1804] 335) and remains, to me, the strongest argument against it. Manyand 
diverse are the positions concerning the Clitophon’s authenticity. To quote just some, Grote 
(1865) interpreted it as an introduction (later rejected) to the Republic, Kunert (1881) as an attack 
directed towards the Socratic Antisthenes, Pavlu (1909) 3-20 as the work of a peripatetic, Wila- 
mowitz-Moellendorff (19202) 490, n. 5 as an answer to the entire Republic. After Slings (1999) the 
critics have endorsed the thesis of authenticity more often than not, cf. e.g. Altman (2011), Moore 
(2012). I am not fully convinced of the dialogue’s interpretation proposed by Marco Donato in 
this volume (see the chapter “Reshaping Socratic Authority in the Pseudoplatonica’): the desire 
for a coherence of the Hellenistic Academy seems to me too weak of a reason for targeting Soc- 
rates the way the Clitophon does. A very good status quaestionis is in Demetriou (2000). 

25 Note that the keywords typical of the third component (μανθάνειν, ἐπιδιδόναι, συνεῖναι) are 
well attested. 
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The concept of ‘learning by osmosis’ (the closer Iam to you, the more I improve) 
and its lengthy formulation has, so to say, a magical flavour that appears utterly 
alien to Plato, to the point that it provides a serious argument against the authen- 
ticity ofthe Theages.” Nonetheless, the principle that lies behind it (improvement 
by συνουσία) is positivelyspread among the Socratics,” and the way itishandled 
in the Theages appears overall consistent with their concerns: it seems that the 
author had quite clear which concepts to bring into play when approaching the 
theme from its political side, and he shows awareness that one aim of his argu- 
ment should be to discharge Socrates from the accusation of corrupting the 
youth. 

It seems that, for the Theages, one needs not necessarily to imagine any later 
recasting ofthetheme. With respect to the teachability of virtue, the position here 
represented could indeed be ascribed to a member of the circle of Socrates, who 
wished to give his contribution to a common cause.” As a matter of fact, this 
member does not seem to be Plato, and that is both for the aforementioned spe- 
cific inconsistencies, and because Plato elsewhere does not appear to have fully 
committed himself to the idea of improving by συνουσία. It can be argued in the 
light of various passages of the second chapter of the first book of Memorabilia 
(i.e. 1.2.3, 5, 8, 9) that Xenophon was a major supporter of this idea and, though 
not much can be said about the other Socratics, Joyal (2000) 49 refers to this fea- 
ture as to one of the most characteristic of the Socrates of Aeschines.?° 

That being said, what has emerged from this brief account does not preclude 
other scenarios. Indeed, enough space is left for a reading of the Theages as a 
later creation, in which a popular commonplace was revived and incremented 
with unparalleled details such as the learning by osmosis and the δαιμόνιον᾽ 5 


26 The same can be said for the representation of the divine sign in general, see Souilh& (1930a) 
131-3, Centrone (1997) 25-29, Joyal (2000) 65-103, 128-30, Aronadio (2008) 44-47 n. 110. 

27 Cf. Marrou (1982) 57-59, Lynch (1974) 42-44, Robb (1994) 198-207. 

28 A similar position was held by Wilamowitz (cf. Centrone [1997] 33 n. 51). Others have argued 
for a composition contemporary to Plato’s time, cf. Müller (1969) 144-6 (369-45 BC) and Dalfen 
(2005) 65-66. According to Döring (2004) 79-81 and Aronadio (2008) 49, the dialogue could be 
dated to Plato’s time but should be considered Academic rather than generally Socratic. 

29 Or, at least, not to the idea that one can improve by merely spending time with Socrates. 
Theaet. 150d-e, which is paralleled here in Theag. 129e-130a, makes it clear that the perks of 
Socrates’ company lies in his maieutics, cf. Aronadio (2008) 45-46. See also Tarrant (2005) 154: 
‘to talk technically of Socratic synousia is to talk of a Socrates other than the Socrates that Plato 
had known’, and, on συνουσία, cf. Joyal (2000) 48-49. 

30 See also Döring (1984) 16-30, Joyal (1993) 267-8, Kahn (1996) 21-23. 
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attributes.°' In such a perspective the most plausible context of production seems 
to be the Academy, for - as it has been observed - the handling of the theme 
entails a good understanding ofthe terms ofthe controversyanda corresponding 
deep knowledge of the literature dealing with it. This can be expected by some 
member ofthe Academy, while it does not appear very plausible for someone not 
acquainted with the works of Plato and the other Socratics. 


4 Conclusions 


The thorough reassessment of the motif’s occurrence among the Socratics, and 
the taxonomy thence proposed, can hopefully provide a useful background for 
any subsequent analysis ofthe theme. A point worth noting is the extent to which 
the question whether virtue can be taught was first and foremost a Socratic com- 
monplace, rather than a strictly Platonic one. As a consequence, every instance 
ofit ina dubious or spurious text should allow for the possibility that it was not 
derived from a specific Platonic source, but that it could represent an independ- 
ent stance on the theme - either originated from the debate itself or from some 
other Socratic antecedent. 

With respect to the four spurious and dubious texts considered here (On Vir- 
tue, Eryxias, Clitophon, Theages), it must be said that the remarks made on their 
authenticity and attribution emerged from the analysis of a very restricted num- 
ber of passages. In order to be proven correct they would therefore need to be 
sustained by amuch more extensive study ofthese dialogues. Such observations 
could nonetheless represent some valuable contributions to the wider and lively 
discussions that keep originating from these very particular items of the corpus 
Platonicum. 

Among them, the dialogue On Virtue emerged as the most distant text from 
the actual 5® and 4®-century debate on the teachahbility of virtue, as it dealt with 
the theme in a rather superficial way, i.e. without being concerned with the cul- 
tural and political issues that it normally evokes. In the Eryxias and in the Clito- 
phon the occurrence of the motif seemed to follow approximately the same pat- 
tern (statement -- dismissal -- short reprise) and appeared to be pushed into the 
text as some foreign matter. For the Clitophon it has been noted that the advocacy 


31 Such a position is held, for example, by Tarrant (2005), who opts for a composition in the 
time when Polemo was at the head of the Academy (314-270 BC). So does Lampe (2013) 415-20. 
Joyal (2000) 141-4 sees it as a product ofthe Academy of Xenocrates. 
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for teachers of justice leads to a position that is discordant to the one usually held 
by the Socratics. The Theages, on the other hand, resulted to be the one dialogue 
that dealt with the theme most consistently, and its author appeared to under- 
stand better the implications of the elements that it conjured. Therefore, on this 
point only, it has been argued that it may be contemporary to the debate at stake, 
and it could be attributed to some other Socratic figure engaged in the contro- 
versy. 


Marco Donato 
Reshaping Socrates’ Authority in the 
Pseudoplatonica 


1 Socrates in the Academy 


Since the beginning of the Hellenistic age, the figure of Socrates was subjected to 
a sort of canonization which would become even more evident in the later tradi- 
tion:! Socrates stepped once and for all out of Athens, taking a far more ambitious 
journey than the stroll we see represented in the Phaedrus, to become public 
property ofthe Greek speaking world. Dealing with Socrates thus became a need 
for recently founded philosophical sects and schools, the Socratic model being 
conceived in a positive way, that of a martyr of self-knowledge and archetypical 
philosopher, as in the Stoic school,? or in a negative way, as in Epicureanism.’ 
This rebirth of interest in the life and thought of Socrates entailed the commit- 
ment of philosophers and scholars to a reconstruction of his life and authentic 
doctrine, authenticity being defined through interpretation and philosophical 
preconceptions; the main basis for this operation is unsurprisingly the vast pro- 
duction of λόγοι Σωκρατικοί of the 4* century BC, which were at the centre ofa 
painstaking activity of exegesis of which we can now see but scattered traces. In 
a slightly later period we find Panaetius trying to draw a boundary around a 
canon of genuinely Socratic works which apparently excluded Plato’s Phaedo,* 


1 Landmark references on the subject remain Döring (1979) and Long (1988) (= [1996] 1-34), the 
latter more specifically on the early Hellenistic age. 

2 For the Socratic influence in the early Stoic school, see Alesse (2000); in particular, the por- 
trayal of Socrates had a strong and clear influence on the descriptions of the Stoic sage, as now 
outlined by Brouwer (2014) 136-67. 

3 See Kleve (1983) and Long (1988) 155-6 (= [1996] 9-11). 

4 On Panaetius’ work on the Socratic dialogues see Diog. Laert. 2.64, 11. 47-50 Dorandi (=Panaet. 
T 145 Alesse): πάντων μέντοι τῶν Σωκρατικῶν διαλόγων Παναίτιος ἀληθεῖς εἶναι δοκεῖ τοὺς 
Πλάτωνος, Ξενοφῶντος, Ἀντισθένους, Αἰσχίνου: διστάζει δὲ περὶ τῶν Φαίδωνος καὶ Εὐκλείδου, 
τοὺς δὲ ἄλλους ἀναιρεῖ πάντας, where ἀληθεῖς refers probably to historical truth rather than au- 
thorship, cf. Alesse (1997) 280-7. The notice regarding the rejection of the Phaedo is more prob- 
lematic: the main source is an epigram attributed to Syrianus (AP 9.358 = Panaet. T 147 Alesse) 
linking Panaetius’ initiative with the debate on the immortality of the soul. The terms employed 
by Syrianus, echoed by ‘Asclepius’ (in Arist. Metaph. 90, 23-26 Hayduck), refer to philological 
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while at Pergamon the work of Herodicus of Babylon Πρὸς τὸν φιλοσωκράτην 
represents a thorough study of Socratic literature aiming to report any inconsist- 
encies and incoherence in the literary portrayal of Socrates;? a lively ancient 
scholarly debate can be also traced to the questions on the attribution of specific 
dialogues and groups of dialogues, of which we find scattered pieces of evidence 
in the second book of Diogenes Laertius’ Lives.® 

It should not come as surprise that in this general trend of ‘return to 
Socratism’ a preeminent role was played by the Academy, the school founded by 
one of Socrates’ most distinguished pupils: Plato. From the last quarter ofthe 4% 
century BC, we can see a resurgence of the attention towards the Socratic model 
inside the school, with the aim of claiming a pre-eminence - ifnot an exclusive -- 
in upholding the heritage of Socrates.’ This phenomenon can be observed both 
in theschool’s orientation and in its work of exegesis and collection ofthe corpus 
of Plato’s Socratic dialogues. The first element is evident in the presence of ‘So- 
cratic’ traits in the biographies of the scholarchs: starting from Polemo, the imi- 
tatio Socratis becomes a well-established paradigm for the representation of the 
leading members of the Academy, as is shown by the anecdotes on the philoso- 
pher’s indifference in front of death, on the steadiness of his character and the 


athetesis: νοθεύειν (Asclepius) and νόθον τελέσαι (Syrianus, v. 4); modern critics, since Fab- 
ricius (1793°) 73, have defended the hypothesis that the original tradition, misunderstood by Syr- 
ianus or by his source, referred to Phaedo’s dialogues, but it is also possible that Panaetius crit- 
icized also the Phaedo for historical truth, the doctrine ofthe soul’s immortality being conceived 
as an innovation by Plato. Syrianus’ mistake could therefore be simply one of terminology; an- 
other voice against the historical plausibility of Plato’s account in the Phaedo was Herodicus (see 
below), in Athenaeus (11.505e7-8 = Herodic. 31, 1]. 11-12 Düring). 

5 The classic account of Herodicus’ Πρὸς τὸν φιλοσωκράτην, preserved mainly by Athenaeus’ 
Deipnosophistai, is Düring (1941) 12-90. Doubts have been recently raised by Broggiato (2014) 
49-52: the editor chooses to publish only the portions of Athenaeus’ text in which Herodicus is 
explicitly mentioned, thus reducing the remains to three fragments (frr. 11-13); while prudence 
is hardly commendalble in this genre of reconstructions, following Broggiato’s approach there is 
a high risk of dispersing genuine Herodican material. 

6 See e.g. Diog. Laert. 2.61, 11. 13-17 Dorandi (on Aeschines and Antisthenes), 2.105, 1]. 6-10 
Dorandi (on Phaedo and Aeschines); groups of dialogues included the ἀκέφαλοι, attributed to 
Aeschines (2.60, 1]. 10-13 Dorandi) or to Plato (3.62, 1. 685 Dorandi), which Müller (1975) 39 n. 1 
identifies with the two dialogues On Justice and On Virtue transmitted in the Platonic corpus, 
and the σκυτικοί (or, mistakenly, σκυθικοί), associated with Simon the Cobbler (2.122), but at- 
tributed to Aeschines as well (2.105, 1. 10 Dorandij; cf. Suda αἱ 346); on these questions see Rispoli 
(2000). 

7 See Long (1988) 156-60 (= [1996] 11-16) and Isnardi Parente (1998) 227-30; cf. also Tarrant 
(2012) 158-60 and (2020) 203-6. 
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immutability of his tone of voice.® This insistence on the ἦθος is mirrored in the 
interests shown by ancient sources for this period ofthe Academy: Polemo’s man- 
ifesto is commonly recognized in the principle according to which one need not 
exercise in dialectic speculation, but in practical matters (δεῖν Ev τοῖς πράγμασι 
γυμνάζεσθαι Kol μὴ Ev τοῖς διαλεκτικοῖς θεωρήμασι);" accordingly, Polemo’s eth- 
ics, built around the concept of ‘life according to nature’ (βίος κατὰ φύσιν), can 
be interpreted as a reference to Socratic instances found in the lines of Plato’s 
dialogues, such as the sufficiency of virtue for happiness." It is however with the 
rise of Arcesilaus as head ofthe school that Socratic imitation becomes canonical: 
the sixth scholar, initiator of the so-called Middle Academy," is represented as a 
devoted admirer of Socrates, to whom he attributed the introduction of the scep- 
tical suspension ofjudgement (ἐποχή); this trait is firmly rooted in the biograph- 
ical tradition, where Arcesilaus is assigned precisely the features of a new Socra- 
tes, most notably the refusal to commit his teachings to writing. 


8 Phld. Ind. Acad. col. 13, 11. 13-24 (frr. 15 and 107 Gigante); Diog. Laert. 4.17, 11. 18-22 Dorandi 
(frr. 16 e 108 Gigante); the source of both texts is Antigonus of Carystus’ Life of Polemo (frr. 9A 
and 9B Dorandi), on this biography see Dorandi (2015). On the imitatio Socratis in Polemo’s bi- 
ography, see now Dillon (2020) 190-2 

9 Polemo fr. 100 Gigante, ap. Diog. Laert. 4.18, 11. 30-32 Dorandi (= Antig. Caryst. 9B, 11. 31-32 
Dorandi); the Socratic tinge in this formula is well seen by Long (1986) 440-1. 

10 Seee.g. Polemo fr. 129 Gigante (= Εἰς. Fin. 4.6), fr. 130 Gigante (= Εἰς. Fin. 4.18); Περὶ τοῦ κατὰ 
φύσιν βίου was apparently the title of a work by Polemo (fr. 97 Gigante = Clem. Al. Strom. 7.6.32, 
p. 25 Stählin). 

11 In this aspect the ethics of Polemo constitute the radicalization of tendencies which were 
already present in the Platonic-Academic doctrine: on this see Dillon (2003) 166 (“the chief con- 
tribution of Polemo to ethical theory [...] would seem to be an increase in austerity of Academic 
doctrine which anticipates, to a significant extent, that of Zeno and his successors’) and El Murr 
(2018) 351-2. 

12 On this periodization, found in Sextus Empiricus (Pyr. 1.220-1), see Spinelli (2000) 36-37. 
13 Onthe Socratic sources of the ἐποχή see among others Cooper (2006) and Levy (2017?) 14-22. 
14 The tradition is first attested by Plutarch (De Alex. fort. 328 A 7-8 = Arcesil. T1d Mette) and 
then reported by Diogenes Laertius (4.32, 11. 55-56 Dorandi = Arcesil. ΤΊ Mette) without a sure 
attribution (φασί). The fact is not entirely above suspicion: Arcesilaus is described by the same 
Diogenes as φιλογράμματος (4.30, 1.27 Dorandi) and at the very least wrote poems and essays of 
literary criticism (see Gigante 1970); elsewhere, we learn that he dedicated his writings to King 
Eumenes I of Pergamon (Diog. Laert. 4.38, 11. 131-3 Dorandi = Arcesil. Tia, 11. 138-9 Mette), and 
that he edited Crantor’s work - or burned it (!) - according to Antigonus of Carystus (Phld. Ind. 
Acad. col. 18, 11. 34- 41 Dorandi = Antig. Carys. fr. 19A Dorandi = Arcesil. ΤΊΡ, 11. 48-50 Mette). 
The only thing we can be sure of is that Arcesilaus never wrote a philosophical treatise: cf. Mette 
(1984) 80-81 (‘einer größeren Publikation’) and Dorandi (1989) 330 (“aucun Ecrit relatif ἃ son 
systeme doctrinal’). 
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2 Socratic Dialogues in the Academy 


This newfound Academic interest in Socrates’ figure and teaching can be related 
to the vast effort of collecting and interpreting the legacy constituted by Plato’s 
dialogues, which was bound to initiate the practice of writing commentaries on 
single Platonic writings - starting with Crantor’s Commentary on the Timaeus” - 
as well as to eventually produce a standard systematization of the corpus. The 
testimony provided by Antigonus of Carystus’° on the matter is still at the centre 
of scholarly debate, but the existence of an authoritative Academic edition - in 
the broader sense clarified by van Groningen and Dorandi’” - can be considered 
a solid certainty. The main discussion concerns the chronology, the content and 
the organization of this canon: while the anecdotes on the efforts made by young 
Arcesilaus to collect the writings of Plato, also transmitted in Antigonus’ biog- 
raphies,'® have frequently been connected with the enterprise, its precise dating 
is still problematic. 

We can however be confident that this standard edition already contained 
elements which are nowadays considered spurious: the most striking case is that 
ofthe Epinomis, written in the period immediately following Plato’s death as an 
appendix to the Laws, and probably authored by that same Philip of Opus who 
had contributed to the final redaction of the Laws themselves, left unfinished by 
their author.” The fact that the Epinomis had immediately become part of the 
School’s canon should inform us of some basic tendencies in the very construc- 
tion of the corpus that would later represent the basis for the standard edition of 
Plato’s works: first and foremost, the Academy’s Platonic heritage was conceived 


15 Crantor is defined by Proclus as ‘the first of Plato’s interpreters’ (ὁ πρῶτος τοῦ Πλάτωνος 
ἐξηγητής: In Tim. 1.76. 1-2 Diehl); on the Ancient Academy’s exegesis of the Timaeus see Cen- 
trone (2012). 

16 Antig. Caryst. fr. 39 Dorandi, ap. Diog. Laert. 3.66, ll. 730-2 Dorandi; for a status quaestionis 
see Aronadio (2008) 12-14. 

17 See van Groningen (1963) and Dorandi (2007b) 104-5. 

18 Frr. 20A-20B Dorandi; we can read this anecdote in Philodemus (Hist. Acad. col. 19, 11. 14-- 
16 Dorandi = Arcesil. ΤΊΡ, 11. 55-59 Mette) and Diogenes Laertius (4.32, 11. 58-59 Dorandi = Arce- 
511. Tla, 1. 74 Mette); a connection with the Academic ἔκδοσις is more than plausible: see Arona- 
dio (2008) 14.n. 14. 

19 Diog. Laert. 3.37, 11. 416-8 Dorandi. The attribution to Philip is generally accepted nowadays 
(see Aronadio [2013] 173-8). For Philip’s work on the Laws, see Dorandi (2007b) 22; the attempts 
to trace his intervention (such as Nails/Thesleff [2003]), remain on the whole unconvincing. 
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from the start as fluid and open to integrations, following dynamics of accumu- 
lation common to other schools;?° moreover, from the beginning, the tendency 
was to produce new dialogues rather than to intervene on extant ones, in a sort 
of reconciliation between the respect due to the authority and the conception of 
the School as the legitimate carrier of its founder’s voice. The presence of post- 
Platonic material in the corpus that the Academy collected under Plato’s name is 
therefore less disturbing than scholars have sometime argued;?! modern critics 
broadly agree that most, if not all, of the spurious dialogues - both the ones in- 
cluded in the tetralogical arrangement described by Thrasyllus and reflected in 
our main Mediaeval manuscripts and the ones relegated to the so-called appen- 
dix” - have to be connected with these dynamics of accumulation and scholastic 
legitimation: their production inside the Academy arguably continued to enlarge 
the corpus until the end ofthe School’s existence.” 

In this framework, it is striking to notice that -- apart from the single case of 
the Epinomis - all the spurious dialogues still extant”* share a common charac- 
teristic: they all feature Socrates as their main speaker, i.e. they are formally Aöyoı 


20 Similar phenomena are observable in the Lycaeum and in the Kepos: see Rispoli (2000) 455- 
61. 

21 See Jachmann (1942) 341-6. 

22 For Thrasyllus, an astronomer and philosopher working at the court ofthe emperor Tiberius, 
see Tarrant (1993). Diogenes Laertius gives us a long fragment from his work on Plato describing 
the tetralogical ordering of the dialogues (T 22 Tarrant = Diog. Laert. 3.57-62) that is employed 
in our Mediaeval manuscripts. The nine tetralogies probably antedated Thrasyllus, as suggested 
by the testimony of Varro (Ling. Lat. 7.7, see Carlini [1972] 24 and Aronadio [2008] 19-20); the 36 
dialogues were followed by a variable list of works deemed universally (ὁμολογουμένως) as spu- 
rious, half of which have been saved by our tradition in the Par. gr. 1807 (A), the only independ- 
ent manuscript for this part of the corpus (see Post [1934] 52-62). Ancient doubts are attested for 
dialogues inserted in the tetralogies and nowadays generally considered spurious, such as the 
Alcibiades II (Ath. 11.506c 1-5), the Hipparchus (Ael. VH 8.2), the Rival Lovers (Diog. Laert. 9.37 = 
Thrasyll. T 19c Tarrant); modern critics tend to enlarge the list of the spuria by including the 
Theages (cf. Joyal [2000] 121-34), the Minos (cf. Brisson [2011]) and the Clitophon (cf. Rowe [2005], 
contra Slings [1999]); while doubts remain on the Alcibiades I (see the outline in Renaud/Tarrant 
[2015] 1-13), the Greater Hippias has been decisively defended by Petrucci (2016). The recent at- 
tempt to consider the Critias a spurious dialogue advanced by Rashed/Auffret (2017) is hardly 
convincing. 

23 A late date has been proposed for the Axiochus, written probably in the 2° (or 1%) century BC 
(cf. Männlein-Robert [2012] 3-5 and Beghini [2020] 67-87), as well as for some ofthe Letters: see 
Brisson (1987) 20-21. 

24 Five of the items listed by Diogenes Laertius among the ὁμολογουμένως νοθευόμενοι are no 
more than titles to us: cf. Müller (1975) 38-39 and Brisson (2014) 11-13. 
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Σωκρατικοί. 5 In the decades after Plato’s death, the choice of Socrates as leading 
character was no longer an obvious one, due to the widespread use of alternative 
protagonists in Plato’s later production;* it would be therefore tempting to con- 
nect the new production of Socratic dialogues in the Academy to the general phe- 
nomenon of Socratic renaissance we tried to sketch in the introduction.” On the 
other hand, the impossibility of relying on an absolute chronology for these writ- 
ings, and in most cases even on a relative one, suggests a strong degree of pru- 
dence should be adopted: this explains why modern approaches to these writings 
have often refrained from sketching an overall picture, choosing to focus on each 
dialogue’s peculiarities.”® In any case, the regular presence of Socrates could in- 
spirea comparative inquiry on the character’s representation and adoption in the 
whole corpus of the Platonic spuria, astudy which up to now is still lacking.”” In 
the following pages, I will try to examine some features ofSocrates’ characteriza- 
tion throughout the dialogues, in order to stress common points in the use ofthe 
Socratic mask; then, I will analyse three specific cases which highlight three dif- 
ferent approaches to Socrates’ presence on the scene of dialogue. The results of 
this study will hopefully shed some light on the philosophical and literary strat- 
egies employed by the Academy in the reception and perpetuation of a literary 
genre, that ofthe λόγος Σωκρατικός, intrinsically linked with Socrates’ authority 
and Plato’s authorship. 


3 Setting Socrates in Motion: A Survey 


The representation of Socrates in the spurious works constitutes a significant 
phase in the reception of Plato’s dialogues inside the Academy: while the overall 
characterization of Socrates in Plato shows a basic coherence, ὃ not all the attrib- 
utes ofthe character are reproduced in post-Platonic Socratica: in general, fidel- 
ity to the Platonic heritage is contrasted with a shift towards the depiction of Soc- 
rates as an iconic and archetypal philosopher, whose authority is respected by 


25 This characteristic is correctly highlighted by Müller (1975) 19-21 (but also by the title of the 
book, evocating the genre of ‘nachplatonischen Sokratik’) and Aronadio (2008) 97-99. 

26 On this evolution see Blondell (2002) 314-26. 

27 See especially Carlini (1962) 59-63, who nevertheless laid his emphasis on the Academy of 
Arcesilaus. 

28 See Aronadio (2008) 102 and Brisson (2014) 13-17. 

29 Except for the short and altogether dated survey by Tarrant (1938), but see now Joyal (2019). 
30 On the tendential unity of characterization of Socrates in Plato, see Regali (2015). 
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the other characters.°' In particular, the desire for Socrates’ λόγοι, already a Leit- 
motif of Plato’s dialogues,” is often reaffirmed with special force in opening 
scenes, in a sort of literary representation of the Academy’s effort to bring back 
Socrates’ voice, through the production of new dialogues. In the Theages, Demo- 
docus’s eagerness to speak in private with Socrates concerning his son’s educa- 
tion is reflected by his opening phrase (1218 1-3), which displays an intentional 
inconcinnitas signalling the character’s agitation and impatience:” the use ofthe 
imperfect ἐδεόμην further underlines Demodocus’ state of mind, as it shows that 
his intention all along had been to find Socrates and consult with him. In the Er- 
yxias, the couple formed by Critias and Frasistratus advances towards Socrates 
and Eryxias: this spontaneous convergence towards Socrates is a recurrent pat- 
tern in Plato’s dialogues, often expressed with the verb προσέρχεσθαι. Moreo- 
ver, the young Erasistratus is depicted as impatient to speak with Socrates con- 
cerning his expedition in Sicily: his warm greeting (χαῖρε, ὦ Σώκρατες) 
constitutes the first direct speech in the dialogue and inaugurates a section in 
which the character is represented as a model disciple.” 

But the most striking example is in the first lines of the Axiochus, where Soc- 
rates, while walking toward the Cynosarges, is called back in great hurry by Clin- 
ias to comfort his father, Axiochus, who is terrified on his deathbed (364a 1-c 6); 
Clinias’ invocation is particularly heartfelt, as the iteration of the vocative with- 
out the ὦ shows (364 2: Σώκρατες, Σώκρατες).36 But the effect is even stronger if 
we accept that the Cynosarges is mentioned in the dialogue because of the pres- 
ence there of an ancient Athenian burying place:” thus Socrates, by means of a 
refined literary device, typical of the Hellenistic taste, would be literally called 
back from the grave.* 

In the following pages, I will try to set forth in more detail the construction 
and use of Socrates’ character in some of these dialogues. The three cases I will 
examine are examples of different attributes and functions assigned to Socrates 


31 Socrates tends to assume the features ofa σοφὸς ἀνήρ in the Axiochus (see Joyal [2005]), and 
his σοφία is not questioned in the Eryxias (395a 2-6). 

32 See Regali (2012) 45-48. 

33 The inconsistencies in the phrase are examined by Joyal (2000) 196-7. 

34 Cf. 6.5. Ly. 207a 6-b 4, Euthyd. 271a 1-5, Resp. 1.327b 7; see also Xen. Mem. 1.2.47. 

35 For this meeting scene see De Sanctis (2016) 54-55. 

36 Cf. Joyal (2005) 100 n. 14; for similar cases of gemination of the vocative, see Fehling (1969) 
169-73. The pathetic effect is recognized by De Sanctis (2016) 55 n. 2. 

37 Cf. Beghini (2016) 10-18 and (2020) 196-8. 

38 On the Hellenistic features of the Axiochus, with the subtle, quasi-Callimachean employ of 
opposition in imitando, see Erler (2012) 111-5. 
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in the spurious dialogues: in the Eryxias, Socrates is called upon to synthetize the 
standard Platonic-Academic doctrine on wealth and to correct an ambiguous el- 
ement of Socratic ethics; in the Theages, the author - bringing Plato’s represen- 
tation to the extreme - stresses Socrates’ basic passivity in educational relation- 
ship and his contact with the divine; lastly, the Clitophon can be interpreted as 
the literary representation of the shift between an aporetic and a dogmatic Socra- 
tes, strictly linked to the Republic to which it serves as introduction. 


3.1 Correcting Plato’s Socrates: The Eryxias 


The Eryxias (or Erasistratus)? is by far the longest dialogue among the ones rele- 
gated to the so-called appendix of νοθευόμενοι in our manuscripts: its 15 Steph- 
anus pages contain an articulated dispute between as many as four characters 
(Socrates, Erasistratus, Eryxias and Critias) on a typically Hellenistic theme: the 
relationship between wealth and virtue (ἀρετῆς τε πέρι καὶ πλούτου: Eryx. 3938 
8-b 1). The dialogue is reported by Socrates, in a vein reminiscent of the Char- 
mides,“° and is opened by a proem hinting at the Athenian expedition in Sicily of 
415 BC, embellished by the reuse of aHomeric and Aristophanic simile;* overall, 
the work is a bright example of care for the literary elements of a Aöyog 
Σωκρατικός in the Hellenistic age.” The language is reminiscent of Plato’s, but 
scholars have spotted influences from later Greek,“ and the general philosophi- 
cal background seems to be that of Polemo’s Academy,“ with its main focus on 
ethical matters and the stress on the classification of goods“ and on the suffi- 
ciency of virtue for happiness;“ a late date is also suggested by the detail of the 


39 The double title found in the Par. gr. 1807 (f. 334°) is already attested by Diogenes Laertius 
(3.62, 11. 684-5 Dorandi) and the Suda (αι 346), and could be authentic. 

40 Cf. Bruns (1896) 342; Thesleff (1982) 94 (= [2009] 241). 

41 See Donato (2017) for an analysis of the proem and its literary features. 

42 Criticstend to manifest an appreciation for the dialogue: for some examples see Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff (1920?) 325 n. 3; Robin (1942) 1587 n. 68 (16 meilleur, sans doute, de tous les apoc- 
ryphes’); Thesleff (1982) 92 (= [2009] 239) (‘carefully composed and carefully written’); Döring 
(2005) 69; Aronadio (2008) 68. 

43 One could mention the insistent proleptic use of οὗτος (in the place of ὅδε), cf. Mussies (1971) 
179-80 or the frequent periphrastic constructions - especially with τυγχάνω, cf. Thesleff (1982) 
75 (= [2009] 220); but there are other scattered signs of non-Attic diction, see Gartmann (1949) 
51-55. 

44 See Aronadio (2008) 74. 

45 Eryx. 393a 7-394a 5; cf. Crantor fr. 7 Mette (=Sext. Emp. Math. 11.51-59). 

46 Eryx. 394c 6-395a 1. 
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gymnasiarch chasing Prodicus from the Lycaeum in an anecdote recalled by Soc- 
rates, a narrative stratagem rooted in the history of Athenian magistracy“” which 
helps us to collocate the composition of this work in the first half ofthe 3 century 
BC at least.“ The treatment of the main topic, notwithstanding the modern as- 
sumptions of Stoic influences,“? is firmly rooted in a Socratic-Platonic back- 
ground: the aim seems to be to harmonize the analogy between wealth and wis- 
dom found in some Platonic passages (most notably the final prayer in the 
Phaedrus)° with the contempt for wealth recurrent in other dialogues;?” this is 
realized by means of two different definitions of πλοῦτος: the first is based on the 
concept of ‘value’ and encompasses the higher goods of the soul, bringing Socra- 
tes and Erasistratus to conclude that the wisest man will also be the happiest and 
the richest (3948 3-4: οἱ αὐτοὶ ἄνδρες σοφώτατοί TE καὶ ἄριστα πράττοντες καὶ 
εὐδαιμονέστατοι καὶ πλουσιώτατοι); the second, limiting itself to material goods 
(χρήματα), shows that the richest man will necessarily be the wickedest (4068 13- 
17). 

In this dialogue Socrates, in a way that is unconventional for Plato, repre- 
sents the mouth-piece of the author.” Playful irony - a constant presence in re- 
ported dialogues with Socrates as a narrator® - is reduced to a minimum and, 
especially in the second part, the doctrinal content, with the definition of 
πλοῦτος, χρήματα and χρήσιμον, is dense and systematic. Given this generalized, 
strict and dogmatic Platonic background, most striking is the treatment Socrates 
gives to a canonical principle, that of ‘correct usage’ (ὀρθὴ χρῆσις): this central 
precept of Socratism, of which the classical formulations can be found in the Eu- 
thydemus and the Meno,°* was firmly established in the Greek tradition but re- 


47 See thereconstruction provided by Culasso Gastaldi (2009). 

48 The first to note the detail was Schrohl (1901) 42-43; cf. also Souilh& (1930b) 88. 

49 A stoic influence was first postulated by Hagen (1822) followed by Schrohl (1901); contra see 
Aronadio (2008) 72-73. 

50 Cf. Gartmann (1949) 8-9. 

51 Most notably in the eighth book of the Republic (5506 6-551a 2) and in the fifth book of the 
Laws (742e 4-743a 4); for Plato’s critique of wealth and φιλοχρηματία see Schriefl (2013). 

52 The general coherence of Socrates’ position and its correspondence with the author’s philo- 
sophical point of view has been correctly stressed by Eichholz (1935). 

53 Cf. Morgan (2004) 362 (“irony is an important feature of the Socratic narrator’) and Schultz 
(2013) 192-201. 

54 See especially Euthyd. 280b 6-281a 1 and Men. 88a 3-d 3; cf. Benatouil (2007) 7-16. 

55 On the development of the principle, with particular references to medicine and sophistic 
thought, see Gnilka (1984) 29-43. 
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tained - at least to the eyes of Academic philosophers - a rather ambiguous sta- 
tus when connected to non-ambivalent evils.”* The strategy employed by the au- 
thor of the Eryxias is to classify wealth - in its vulgate definition - among those 
evils: acorrect usage of material wealth is deemed impossible, as material wealth 
is related to bodily needs (401e 6-9), whose abundance represents a sign of ill- 
ness, i.e. of a wicked condition (405c 7-406a 8), therefore a correct usage of 
wealth will be impossible. Now, this is in evident contradiction with the Platonic 
formulations of the ὀρθὴ xpfloıs-principle, in which wealth, classed as an inferior 
and ‘indifferent’ ἀγαθόν, is a recurrent example.’ Thus, Socrates in the Eryxias 
appears to contradict, or better, to correct” a genuinely Socratic doctrine, pre- 
served in Plato’s Σωκρατικοὶ λόγοι. Why does this happen? We can only guess. 
The doctrine of ὀρθὴ χρῆσις was linked in Plato’s classical account to an ethically 
neutral category of items, οὔτε κακὰ οὔτε ἀγαθά," which had become a topic of 
central interest in the post-platonic Academy: Xenocrates, in particular, had 
tried to give this category a scientific legitimation, in a passage that was later 
sharply criticized as an example of circular reasoning;° it is tempting to seein 
the Eryxias a reaction to this intermediate category, in the attempt to return toa 
binary classification clearly distinguishing between good and bad. Around the 
end of the 4 century BC, in Cynic circles we see the rise of the concept of 
ἀδιάφορον, which will have a central role in Stoic ethics and is ultimately rooted 
in the Socratic tradition.“ It is probably against this trend, which is clearly repre- 
sented in the Eryxias as a shift towards ethical relativism,“ that the Academy - 
or at least a current within the School“ - decided to get rid of an ambiguous part 


56 Cf. Benatouil (2007) 237-8; see also Trabattoni (2013) 115. 

57 Cf.e.g. Euthyd. 279a 7, Men. 87e7. 

58 The principle is still considered valuable for the τέχναι, such as medicine and horsemanship: 
cf. Eryx. 403a 2-8. 

59 For alist of examples see Alesse (2000) 320-31. 

60 Xenocr. fr. 149 IP?, ap. Sext. Emp. Math. 11.4-5; the objection is clearly formulated by Sextus 
after the quotation (Math. 11.6): see Spinelli (1995) 150. 

61 On the Socratic (and Platonic) origin of ἀδιάφορα see Alesse (2007) 29-32 and Benatouil 
(2007) 219-43; the presence of ἀδιάφορα in the Cynic roots of the Stoa, attested by Diogenes La- 
ertius (6.105, 11. 35-37 Dorandi), has however been questioned: see e.g. Brancacci (1992) 4058- 
66 and Goulet-Caz& (2003) 112-35. 

62 This is especially clear in the description of Prodicus’ lecture in the Lycaeum (397e 3-399a 
5), see Döring (2005) 70-71. 

63 It was not apparently the only current, as we know from ancient sources that Zeno of Citium, 
the founder of Stoicism, frequented the Academy under Xenocrates and Polemo (for the plausi- 
bility of this tradition see Alesse [2000] 99-104); we seem to be barely scratching the surface, 
but could these be traces of an internal polemic between a group of ‘Xenocrateans’, defenders of 
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of its Socratic heritage, clearly fencing in its possible application; but this could 
have been done only by the voice of Socrates, in a dialogue purportedly written 
by Plato. 


3.2 Staging Socrates’ δαιμόνιον: The Theages 


The authenticity of the Theages was not questioned in Antiquity: its importance 
as an introduction to Socratic education is reflected by its placement as the first 
item in an ancient reading order of Plato’s dialogues of which we find mentions 
in Albinus (Prol. 149,5 H.) and Diogenes Laertius (3.62, 11. 680-1 Dorandi).“ Inthe 
tetralogical arrangement, where it earned the pretentious subtitle Περὶ 
φιλοσοφίας (or Περὶ σοφίας), “5 it was placed at the beginning of the fifth group, a 
position which arguably gives it the function of a methodological initiation to 
Socrates’ dialectic method in the aporetic dialogues which follow. The papyri tes- 
tify to an early date of composition and an early association with the Platonic 
corpus,° but the verdict of spuriousness has been recently advanced with solid 
and probably definitive arguments.‘ Even if it was not written by Plato, the dia- 
logue is extremely important in the history of the reception of Plato’s dialogues, 
as it represents the first chapter of the ancient debate on Socrates’ divine sign. Its 
production has been assigned to Xenocrates’ Academy on the basis of the 


the tripartition, and a group of ‘Polemonians’, whose approach, rooted ἐν τοῖς πράγμασι rather 
than ἐν τοῖς διαλεκτικοῖς θεωρήμασι, recognized only two statuses for things, i.e. good or bad? 
64 According to Brisson (2013) 56, this is due to the fact that the Theages is the first among the 
logical dialogues listed in Albinus (148, 31 H.): since logic, according to the Xenocratean tripar- 
tition (fr. 1 IP? = Sext. Emp. Math. 7.16), is the first part of philosophy, it follows that the Theages 
must be read first. But Albinus’s text is probably corrupt, as Reis (1999) 72-84, has shown: the 
Theages was originally classed as μαιευτικός, cf. Diog. Laert. 3.55, 1. 652 Dorandi. 

65 On this oscillation see Joyal (2000) 195-6. 

66 See Joyal (2002). 

67 Cf. Joyal (2000) 121-34; Bailly (2004) 70-71; Döring (2004) 74-81; Brisson (2014) 344. The 
only recent voice to defend Plato’s authorship for the dialogue has been that of Reale (2015) 70- 
71, who nevertheless does not undertake a discussion of recent bibliography and therefore does 
not really engage in the debate. 
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Schoo!’s interest in demonology,°® but recent voices have proposed a lower chro- 
nology and placed the dialogue in the context of Polemo’s scholarchate,“ a da- 
ting that could account also for the use of Xenophon’s Oeconomicus as a model 
for characterization.’® 

The proem starts with a typical scene:”' a youth, Theages, is introduced to 
Socrates by his father, Demodocus, who is confused and worried by his son’s 
wish to become wise (σοφὸς γενέσθαι: 1214 1). The father, a representative ofthe 
upper class of Athenian landowners, is evidently sceptical towards Theages’ am- 
bitions and connects them with some speeches (Aöyoı) coming from the city, 
which have troubled the lad (διαταράττουσιν: 121d 2-3). Neither the content of 
these Aöyoı nor the hypotheses Demodocus has formulated are explicated in the 
text: a rather generic reference to the sophists (121d 5, 122a 5-6) is never devel- 
oped.’”° In this stylized setting, which echoes both the Laches’“ and the pre-Pla- 
tonic ‘Socratic’ literature (such as Aristophanes’ Clouds)”, the author brings Soc- 
rates to the forefront in order to address, in his own words, the problem related 
to the actual elements of Socratic education: the answer, in rigorous Platonic 
fashion, is that there are no positive contents at all. But despite looking at the 
‘“maieutic’ passage of the Theaetetus as a model, the author of the Theages does 
not relate the improvement of Socrates’ disciples to their own pre-existent 


68 Joyal (2000) 141-7. 

69 The assumption was first made by Tarrant (2005) 141-5, and later accepted by Lampe (2013) 
415-20, despite objections to Tarrant’s account. 

70 For the similarities between the two dialogues see Vander Waerdt (1994) 52-54 and De Sanc- 
tis (2016) 62 n. 1, but the comparison could be pushed further. 

71 Cf.Joyal (2000) 201. 

72 Among these Aöyoı are Socrates’ ones, of which the young Theages shows a precise 
knowledge (126d 1-2), see Rutherford (1995) 79-80 and Bailly (2004) 125; moreover, Plato recog- 
nizes ταραχή as one of the effects of Socrates’ discourses: cf. Hp. mi. 373b4-5: ἀλλὰ Σωκράτης, 
ὦ Εὔδικε, ἀεὶ ταράττει ἐν τοῖς λόγοις. A similar reprise of this theme can be spotted in the Eryxias 
(401e 13), for Socrates’ λογίδιον. 

73 Cf. Bailly (2004) 28-39, contra see now Joyal (2012); while probably right in assuming that 
the Theages marks a difference between Socrates and the Sophists, Joyal does not succeed in 
giving depth to these latter figures. Demodocus does not even seem to know who these Sophists 
are: τούτων τῶν σοφιστῶν δοκούντων (1228 5-6) is strikingly imprecise. Socrates’ ironic advice 
at 1276 5-128a 2 is equally inconsistent and the ‘catalogue’ of sophists provided in the passage is 
evidently autoschediastic, uniquely based as it is on the dialogues of Plato: Gorgias and Polus 
come directly from the Gorgias, Prodicus probably from the ‘maieutic’ passage ofthe Theaetetus, 
asource and model for the Theages (cf. Joyal [2000] 82-97). 

74 The relationship with the Laches is unveiled by the author through the mention of Aristides 
and Thucydides (130a 2-e 4), cf. Lampe (2013) 386. 

75 Cf.e.g. Krüger (1935) 27, n.1 and Benardete (1953) 1-3. 
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knowledge and disposition: their education is instead linked to a whimsical su- 
pernatural force which manifests itself through the demonic sign and is therefore 
completely out of control. Socrates expounds this odd situation through a series 
of anecdotes, of which some were probably already circulating in Socratic litera- 
ture,”° by means of which he is represented as a sort of ‘private oracle’ for friends 
and disciples;” the crescendo structure culminates with the episode of Aristides 
(130a 4-e 4), whose improvement in dialectic skill (διαλέγεσθαι: 130c 1-2) de- 
pends almost exclusively on Socrates’ close, vigilant presence and physical con- 
tact:7® if some antecedents to this magical effect can be traced in Socratic and 
Platonic literature,” the elaboration of the Theages is entirely novel. 

By stressing the magical and divine nature of the συνουσία with Socrates, the 
author of the Theages transforms Socrates into a daemonic force akin to the 
δαίμων who guides him; Socrates is therefore a step further in the process of 
ὁμοίωσις θεῷ than ordinary human beings. This portrait, while broadly in har- 
mony with the glorification of Socrates we have remarked in the Hellenistic age, 
is coherent with the practice ofthe Academy, whose ancient masters were appar- 
ently objects of veneration;°° moreover, it paves the way for even more ambitious 
literary transfigurations, up to the Neoplatonic interpretation of Socrates as a 
dalıwv-prophet,°! as a pagan Saint,®” or even as an allegorical representation of 
Νοῦς. 


76 Such as the ones related to the Sicilian expedition, on which see Joyal (1994). 

77 Centrone (1997b) 335-6. 

78 For athorough analysis ofthe relevance of contact and συνουσία, in a strict comparison with 
Plato’s maieutic model, see Tarrant (2005) 138-41. 

79 Cf. Joyal (2000) 82-97. 

80 The School displayed a statue of Plato (Diog. Laert. 3.25, 11. 283-8 = Favor. fr. 36 Barigazzi) 
anda bust of Socrates near the statues of the Charites (Phld. Ind. Acad. col. 2, 11. 12-18 = Philoch. 
FGrHist 328 fr. 59, 11. 12-14); for the traces of a cult of Socrates as a hero in the Academy see White 
(2000) 158-68. 

81 See Addey (2014); the presence of a Σωκρατεῖον in Late-antique Athens is attested by Mari- 
nus’ Life of Proclus (10), even if the context of the passage is highly symbolic, cf. Motta (2013), 
355-6. 

82 Herm. in Phaedr. 1.5-9 L.-M., cf. Tarrant (2014) 143-4. 

83 On the allegorical interpretation of Socrates as a metaphysical hypostasis in the commen- 
taries, see now Griffin (2014). 
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3.3 Explaining a ‘Dogmatic’ Socrates: The Clitophon 


The Clitophon is an odd little piece of Greek literature.°* Its content, a harsh but 
ironic criticism of Socrates as a mere exhortatory figure, has baffled scholarship 
since the Renaissance, ® leading to doubts about its authenticity: the silence of 
Antiquity has not prevented modern readers from casting suspicion on Plato’s 
authorship, and in spite of recent attempts to sustain its authenticity,°* the com- 
munis opinio is still that it must be deemed spurious.? The short dialogue consists 
of a brief exchange between Clitophon and Socrates, in which the latter asks his 
former disciple why he deserted him in order to frequent Thrasymachus, a fact he 
happens to know through the report of an anonymous friend who witnessed a 
conversation between Clitophon and Lysias (406a 1-4); after that, Clitophon pro- 
poses to explain the reasons for his behaviour (406a 5-13). Socrates is happy to 
listen, as the explanation will surely improve him as a teacher (407a 1-5). Clito- 
phon then launches himselfinto a long discourse, which makes up the rest ofthe 
dialogue (407a 6-410e 8): we cannot examine itin detail here, but the main point 
is that Socrates’ protreptics are useless, because besides exhorting he cannot pro- 
vide any positive content. The example chosen is that of justice (δικαιοσύνη), a 
concept which Socrates places among the highest objects of knowledge, but of 
which he himself seems to have no knowledge at all. This is shown by the fact 
that, queried on its definition, Socrates often gave different answers, which were 
incompatible with one another (410a 7-b 3). Socrates does not answer Clito- 
phon’s provocation, and the dialogue closes with Clitophon reinforcing his posi- 
tion, going as far as defining Socrates a ‘stumbling block’ in the quest for virtue 
(ἐμπόδιον τοῦ πρὸς τέλος ἀρετῆς). 

Since Antiquity, scholars have recognized the special link between the short 
dialogue and the Republic: Clitophon and Thrasymachus are eminent characters 
of Republic 1, but also the mention of Lysias is derived from the Republic, since 


84 In my reflections on the Clitophon I have been greatly inspired by a conversation, which 
started three years ago, with Pietro Bertocchini, who has worked on the dialogue for his PhD 
thesis; as it happens with texts of such obscurity, we do not share the same views on the inter- 
pretation of the dialogue’s aim and context of production, but his questions and remarks have 
been most helpful to me in elaborating my own hypothesis. For Bertocchini’s interpretation, see 
his chapter in this volume titled ‘Can Virtue Be Taught? A Socratic Motif in Some Spurious and 
Dubious Platonic Dialogues’. 

85 The first to doubt the dialogue was Marsilio Ficino who, in his translation of Plato’s works, 
annotated ‘hic liber forte non est Platonis’, cf. Kristeller (1966) 44. 

86 Most notably Slings (1999) 227-34, followed by Bailly (2003) 125-7. 

87 See among others Rowe (2005) and Brisson (2014) 85-91. 
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the conversation in this dialogue takes place in the house of Cephalus, Lysias’ 
father, and involves a direct participation from Lysias’ brother Polemarchus.®® 
Therefore, the example of justice is not used randomly: its choice further 
strengthens the connection between the two texts with an unusual insistence. 
Moreover, the dialogue is transmitted at the beginning of the eighth tetralogy, 
just before the Republic: whether this move was an initiative of the creator ofthe 
tetralogical ordering or it was inherited from the Academic tradition, the ancient 
interpreters took it rather seriously. We know that the Platonic philosopher Ptol- 
emy considered the Republic a reply to Clitophon’s criticism in the Clitophon, an 
extreme view which has seldom been shared by modern scholarship.® 

It would be impossible to address in these few lines even a selection of the 
various interpretative problems raised by the text, but the frame we have tried to 
sketch in the introductory pages could help us to provide a hypothesis regarding 
the general meaning of the dialogue and its origin. As the most attentive critics 
have noticed, the object of Clitophon’s remarks is not Socrates as a character, but 
at least part ofthe tradition of λόγοι Σωκρατικοί, which is imitated and echoed in 
the parody of Socratic protreptics the character provides.” The Clitophon could 
then be read first and foremost as a work of literary criticism, and an admirably 
sophisticated one: it could have been conceived as a prelude to the Republic, ten 
books in which Socrates curiously abandoned his usual aporetic persona to em- 
bark on the discussion of positive doctrines touching the highest spectrum ofthe 
metaphysical domain. This inconsistency in Socrates’ characterization inside the 
corpus of Plato’s dialogues could not beignored or overlooked in an ageso deeply 
interested in Socrates’ identity, in the domains of historical, philosophical and 
literal coherence. The Clitophon could be conceived as a key passage in the evo- 
lution of the character: Clitophon’s attack forces Socrates to improve and become 
a different Socrates, the leading voice of the Republic. In a certain sense, thus, it 
is correct to say that the Republic is presented as the reply the reader waits for in 
the Clitophon, but this is just a posteriori, as the latter was primarily written to 
shed light on the former. Its few pages contain an attack on the Socrates for whom 
Plato had written a manifesto in the Apology,?' implicitly identifying him with the 


88 Cf. Slings (1999) 264; Brisson (2014) 87. 

89 Cf. Procl. in Tim. 1.20.8-9 Diehl]; for this Ptolemy see Dihle (1957). On modern reprises see 
Slings (1999) 10 n. 5; recently this position has been revived by Altman (2011) 3-14. 

90 The point is correctly raised by Slings (1999) 45-46, who observes that Clitophon’s descrip- 
tion of Socrates giving public speeches is atypical and should be interpreted as referring to the 
circulation of Zwkparıkoi λόγοι; the element is further stressed by Rowe (2005) 221-2. 

91 Cf. Slings (1999) 141-8; for the Apology as Socrates’ manifesto see Regali (2015). 
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protagonist of Plato’s other Socratic dialogues and, in general, of Socratic litera- 
ture.” The leading voice of the Republic is therefore reinterpreted as a Socrates 
who has taken up Clitophon’s challenge” and who tries to examine justice in full 
detail. Clitophon, in recognizing only a protreptic value to Socrates, is - in its 
turn -- represented as protreptic, for his exhortation will eventually produce a 
positive reaction and a change in Socrates’ characterization. This does not mean 
that the attack is fully supported by the author: after all, it is mouthed by a shady 
historical character, whose representation is similar to the well-known mask of 
the bad disciple, unable to fully understand Socrates’ teaching. ”* 

The Clitophon could be interpreted as a sophisticated literary attempt to jus- 
tify the transformation of Socrates in the positive theorist of the best πόλις, re- 
sponding to a necessity which probably arose when the Academy started to ar- 
range Plato’s Socratic dialogues into a coherent project. It is therefore not 
unlikely that the work was conceived from the start as an introduction to the Re- 
public, and that the overall structure of the eighth tetralogy dates back to the 
School’s literary agenda,” and was fixed by the time the Academic ‘edition’ ofthe 
dialogues came into existence. 


4 Conclusions: Socratic Authority and Platonic 
Authorship 


These three examples have only partially shown the different aspects of the cen- 
trality of Socrates in the pseudo-Platonic dialogues, and there is still room for 
enquiry; overall, in the Hellenistic Academy the connection between Socrates’s 
teaching and Plato’s writings was an indispensable hermeneutic basis to reaffirm 
the possession of the true heritage of Socrates’ thought. The new production of 


92 Rowe (2005) 221, comes close to this conclusion but states, oddly enough, that the victim of 
criticism is precisely the Socrates depicted in the Republic. 

93 Iborrow the expression from Benson (2015), who tries to read the transformations of Socrates 
in Plato’s Meno, Phaedo and Republic on the hermeneutic background of Clitophon’s words (see 
especially pp. 263-70); his point of departure, however, does not apparently assume a direct 
relation with the Clitophon. 

94 For the historical Clitophon see Nails (2002) 102-3; this kind of literary representation asso- 
ciates him with Critias in the Charmides and Alcibiades in the Symposium, cf. Rutherford (1995) 
98-101 and Moore (2012). 

95 If my guess is right, the operation shows a grade of subtlety and sophistication typical of the 
Hellenistic fashion; for other Hellenistic features in the Clitophon, see Erler (2008). 
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λόγοι Σωκρατικοί which had taken place inside the School, the fruit of a careful 
study of Plato’s dialogues, converged naturally into the Platonic canon due to the 
quasi-axiomatic value of this connection: all of Socrates is in Plato, all of Plato 
was already in Socrates. This transparent συμφωνία between the two founders, 
which found its most radical expression in another Academic text, to wit the Sec- 
ond Letter attributed to Plato,° was guaranteed by the careful tutelage of the 
Academy, which had prepared a standard arrangement for a corpus of dialogues 
in which Socratic authority and Platonic authorship were inseparable. 


96 314b 7-c 6; on this passage see Renaud/Tarrant (2015) 201-3. 


Roberta Berardi 
Letter 1 οἵ Demosthenes and the Prayer to 
the Gods 


1 The Chronology of the Letters 


The Demosthenic corpus contains six epistles, four of which (1-4, according to 
the traditional order, i.e. that of the main manuscripts that transmit them, 
namely S Par. gr. 2934, F Ven. Marc. gr. 416, and Q Ven. Marc. gr. 418) refer to 
the same situation: they are written by Demosthenes to the Council and the 
Assembly of Athens from his exile in Calauria, with the aim of being repatriated. 
The remaining two are written in different circumstances. Letter 5 is a private 
epistle, addressed to a certain Eracleodorus (otherwise unknown), containing a 
praise of the Platonic school, almost certainly spurious, and probably referable 
to the orator’s youth, while Letter 6 is again addressed to the Council and the 
Assembly and seems posterior to the exile, most likely written in the period of 
the Lamian war. In the most recent edition of Demosthenes, edited by Mervin 
Dilts for Oxford Classical Texts between 2002 and 2009, the letters of the orator 
are not included.' Although in the preface there is no indication at all about this 
choice, it is easy to assume that the reasons behind the exclusion are the suspi- 
cions of non-authenticity that have always (at least in modern scholarship) 
weighed on the whole epistolary collection.” These kinds of suspicions are 
common for any epistolary collection,’ in particular since Richard Bentley 
demonstrated the non-authenticity of the epistles attributed to Phalaris, tyrant 
of Agrigento. It is, however, rather odd that such a choice is made for Demos- 
thenes, especially in the light of the questions of authenticity and authorship 
that regard several pieces in the corpus (which are regularly edited by Dilts).* 


1 The most recent and accurate editions of the letters are those of Clavaud (1987) and Garcia 
Ruiz/Hernändez Mufioz (2016). A slightly different edition with an excellent rhetorical and 
philological commentary was provided by Giaquinta (2019), which I reviewed for BMCR (see 
Berardi [2020]). 

2 On the question of the authenticity see ultimately Goldstein (1968) and related bibliography, 
and Giaquinta (2019). 

3 Bentley (1697). 

4 See for instance Dem. 7, 11, 12, 13, 17, 33, 35, 40, 42, 43, 44, 46-50, 52, 56, 59. 
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It has been proved that the order in which the letters, if genuine, are trans- 
mitted in the manuscripts is different from the one in which they would have 
been sent from the orator. In this reconstruction it is appropriate to leave Let- 
ter 5 apart, as it belongs to a surely different context and nobody believes it 
could be genuine anymore.’ 

The establishment of a general chronology, although not indispensable for 
the discussion at the core of this paper, is definitely something worth spending 
some words on. The task appears to be a difficult one, as various elements can 
be read in different, if not to say opposite, ways, sometimes with the aim of 
showing that the letters are spurious, while other times that they are genuine. 
The problem has been widely debated,° but without reaching a final and con- 
vincing conclusion. The only piece of data that seems clear from all reconstruc- 
tions is that the exile must have started around May 323 BC and lasted between 
four and five months. What is essential, regardless of exact dates, is establish- 
ing an internal chronology for the letters. Quite solid is the one proposed by 
Goldstein in his abovementioned monograph on the letters of Demosthenes. 

He starts from the incipit of Letter 3, where, after the usual address, we 
read: 


περὶ μὲν τῶν KAT’ ἐμαυτόν, ἅ μοι παρ᾽ ὑμῶν ἐνόμιζον δίκαιον εἶναι γενέσθαι, τὴν προτέραν 
ἐπιστολὴν ἔπεμψα πρὸς ὑμᾶς - ὑπὲρ ὧν, ὅταν ὑμῖν δοκῇ, τότε συγχωρήσετε 


As for myself, in relation to the treatment I think you owe me, I sent you the former letter; 
and on that you will deliberate as you think appropriate.’ 


The new piece of evidence pointed out by Goldstein is that the ‘former letter’ 
mentioned in the passage is unlikely to be Letter 2, as it should have talked 
about Demosthenes’ debt, never mentioned in the second epistle. If Letter 3 was 
written before the ninth prytany of 342/3 BC, the second seems posterior, as it 
alludes to a confiscation (2), which must have happened as a consequence of 
the delay in Demosthenes’ payment of his fine, which had a deadline in the 


5 It seems rather a later fabrication aiming to prove a connection between Demosthenes and 
the school of Plato. MacDowell (2009) 426, leaves open the possibility of the Letter 5 being 
genuine, as, in his view, a forger would have inserted way more pieces of information and 
made explicit many details that appear there quite cryptic. Recently Giaquinta (2019) argues, 
instead, that this is an authentic piece, basing her reasoning on the evolution of Demosthenes’ 
prose rhythm. 

6 For more details on the two main views see Treves (1936), Goldstein (1968) and Goldstein 
(1972). 

7 Where I do not indicate the name of ἃ translator, translations are to be considered mine. 
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ninth prytany. Letter 2 could be the long letter (mentioned at 3.37) that Atheni- 
ans were advised to expect. Moreover, according to the order of Aeschines’ let- 
ters (which have those by Demosthenes as models), and to the order according 
to which Hermogenes® quotes Demosthenes’ epistles, this chronology appears 
to find confirmation. To date Letter 3, we find a useful mention of Pytheas, who 
sacrificed at Delphi (δ 30): whether this is an allusion to the Pythian games, or 
this is a reference to the sacrifice during the assembly of the Amphictyony, the 
terminus post quem would be anyway after the month of Thargelion (May). As 
for Letter 4, it could be prior or posterior to Letter 2, but surely prior to the Let- 
ter 1, since there is no reference to Alexander’s death, an event that would have 
certainly changed the argumentation, or at least deserved a mention. Letter 1is, 
then, clearly the last one to have been sent, surely posterior to Alexander’s 
death (explicitliy mentioned) and to the decision of the Athenians to join the 
following revolt: it is the period which immediately followed the Lamian war. 
The war party was in charge of a demos, whose ideals were unclear. One of the 
most popular themes of the war propaganda in the period was amnesty;? Letter 
1is indeed pervaded by this theme, which Demosthenes probably embraced in 
order to obtain the favour of the war party. 

Therefore, in conclusion, we can hypothesize a chronology of this sort: 
Letter 3 (May 323 BC), Letter 2 (June 323 BC), Letter 1 (after the 13th of June 323 
BC, i.e. Alexander’s death; considering the time at which information traveled, 
probably not prior to half July), and Letter 4 either before or after Letter 2." What 
is clear is that these letters were sent closely to one another. 

Finally, a few words on Letter 6: we have no solid points to date it. The time- 
line is surely to be placed between 323 BC and 322 BC, during the Lamian war,” 
therefore between the autumn 323 BC and that of 322 BC. The presence of An- 
tiphilus is not entirely helpful, because it is not obvious that Demosthenes men- 
tions him as Leosthenes’s replacement. If the reference to the battle here, as 


8 Περὶ ἰδεών λόγου, 1.7. 27-36; 53-66; 100-2. 

9 There’s a Hibeh papyrus (P. Hibeh 15), a rhetorical exercise or a speech embedded in some 
historical work, dating back to the first half of the 3: century BC, which contains part of a 
speech that tends to be attributed to Leosthenes and involves the topic of amnesty. 

10 Fundamentally agreeing with this idea is Bickerman (1937), who uses as dating elements 
the end of the ninth prytany, and the time of the yearly sacrifice at Delphi, both corresponding 
to the month of Thargelion. I did not give space to Bickerman’s reconstruction as it does not 
add much to the one of Treves. 

11 Clavaud (1987) 9, 62-63, who agrees with Goldstein in believing that Letter 2 cannot be the 
previous one alluded to in Letter 3 (see 8-9), places Letter 2 just before Letter 4 in his recon- 
structed chronology of the events. He seems indeed to find a connection between the ending of 
Letter 2 and the beginning of Letter 4. 

12 A detailed chronology of the Lamian war can be found in Canfora (2011). 
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Clavaud and Goldestein think (althougsh the latter thinks this is a rhetorical 
exercise), is the battle of Crannon, the terminus post quem would be Metagitnion 
of 322 BC; if it is as Worthington believes,? the one at the Thermopylae, it would 
need to be antedated to the winter of 323 BC. 


2 The ‘Prayer to the Gods’ 


Demosthenes’ Letter 1 does not begin, like the other four letters he sent to the 
Council and the Assembly, with the usual addressing formula Δημοσθένης τῇ 
βουλῇ καὶ τῷ δήμῳ χαίρειν, but before the heading, it has a paragraph that ra- 
ther resembles a prayer: 


Παντὸς ἀρχομένῳ σπουδαίου καὶ λόγου Kal ἔργου ἀπὸ τῶν θεῶν ὑπολαμβάνω προσήκειν 
πρῶτον ἄρχεσθαι. εὔχομαι δὴ τοῖς θεοῖς πᾶσι καὶ πάσαις, ὅ τι τῷ δήμῳ τῷ Ἀθηναίων 
ἄριστόν ἐστι καὶ τοῖς εὐνοοῦσι τῷ δήμῳ καὶ νῦν καὶ εἰς τὸν ἔπειτα χρόνον, τοῦτ᾽ ἐμοὶ μὲν 
ἐπὶ νοῦν ἐλθεῖν γράψαι, τοῖς δ᾽ ἐκκλησιάσασιν Ἀθηναίων ἑλέσθαι. εὐξάμενος δὲ ταῦτα, τῆς 
ἀγαθῆς ἐπινοίας ἐλπίδ᾽ ἔχων παρὰ τῶν θεῶν, τάδ᾽ ἐπιστέλλω. 


For one who is about to take any serious step, whether in speech or action, I assume that 
the proper course is to take his beginning from the gods. Accordingly, I entreat all the 
gods and goddesses that what is best for the democracy of the Athenians and for those 
who bear goodwill toward the democracy, both now and for time to come, I may myself be 
moved to write and the members ofthe Assembly to adopt. With this prayer, having hopes 
of good inspiration from the gods, I address this message. ἢ 


The paragraph is unanimously transmitted by the manuscript tradition, it is 
counted in the stichometry and, from a stylistic point of view, it appears coher- 
ent with Demosthenes’ language: Blass’ law about the tendency to avoid three 
consecutive brief syllables is respected as in the rest of the corpus," and, as also 
noted by Goldstein, Clavaud, and Giaquinta, similar invocations can be found in 
the initial prayers of the speech On the Crown" and in some of the Exordia.” 
Here follows the text and translation of the two prayers embedded in the oration 
On the Crown: 


13 Worthington (2003). 

14 Transl. DeWitt. 

15 Only in the case of μὲν ἐπὶ we find three consecutive short syllables. 
16 Dem. 18.1-2; 8. 

17 25.3; 50.1. 
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Πρῶτον μέν, ὦ ἄνδρες Ἀθηναῖοι, τοῖς θεοῖς εὔχομαι πᾶσι καὶ πάσαις, ὅσην εὔνοιαν ἔχων 
ἐγὼ διατελῶ τῇ τε πόλει καὶ πᾶσιν ὑμῖν, τοσαύτην ὑπάρξαι μοι παρ᾽ ὑμῶν εἰς τουτονὶ τὸν 
ἀγῶνα, ἔπειθ᾽ ὅπερ ἐστὶ μάλισθ’ ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν καὶ τῆς ὑμετέρας εὐσεβείας τε καὶ δόξης, 
τοῦτο παραστῆσαι τοὺς θεοὺς ὑμῖν, μὴ τὸν ἀντίδικον σύμβουλον ποιήσασθαι περὶ τοῦ πῶς 
2. ἀκούειν ὑμᾶς ἐμοῦ δεῖ σχέτλιον γὰρ ἂν εἴη τοῦτό γε, ἀλλὰ τοὺς νόμους καὶ τὸν ὅρκον, ἐν 
ᾧ πρὸς ἅπασι τοῖς ἄλλοις δικαίοις καὶ τοῦτο γέγραπται, τὸ ὁμοίως ἀμφοῖν ἀκροάσασθαι. 


1. Let me begin, men of Athens, by beseeching all the Powers of Heaven that on this trial I 
may find in Athenian hearts such benevolence towards me as I have ever cherished for the 
city and the people of Athens. My next prayer is for you, and for your conscience and hon- 
or. May the gods so inspire you that the temper with which you listen to my words shall be 
guided, not by my adversary - 2. that would be monstrous indeed! — but by the laws and 
by the judicial oath, by whose terms among other obligations you are sworn to give to 
both sides an impartial hearing. 


8. Μέλλων δὲ τοῦ τ’ ἰδίου βίου παντός, ὡς ἔοικε, λόγον διδόναι τήμερον καὶ τῶν κοινῇ 
πεπολιτευμένων, βούλομαι πάλιν τοὺς θεοὺς παρακαλέσαι, καὶ ἐναντίον ὑμῶν εὔχομαι 
πρῶτον μέν, ὅσην εὔνοιαν ἔχων ἐγὼ διατελῶ τῇ τε πόλει καὶ πᾶσιν ὑμῖν, τοσαύτην 
ὑπάρξαι μοι παρ᾽ ὑμῶν εἰς τουτονὶ τὸν ἀγῶνα, ἔπειθ᾽ ὅ τι μέλλει συνοίσειν καὶ πρὸς 
εὐδοξίαν κοινῇ καὶ πρὸς εὐσέβειαν ἑκάστῳ, τοῦτο παραστῆσαι πᾶσιν ὑμῖν περὶ ταυτησὶ τῆς 
γραφῆς γνῶναι. 


It appears that I have today to render account of the whole of my private life as well as of 
my public transactions. I must therefore renew my appeal to the gods; and in your pres- 
ence I now beseech them, first that I may find in your hearts such benevolence towards 
me as I have ever cherished for Athens, and secondly that they will guide you to such a 
judgement upon this indictment as shall redound to the good repute of the jury, and to the 
good conscience of every several juryman.'® 


As said, very similar to this exhortation, though shorter, are two passages of 
Demosthenes’ Exordia. In the first (25.3) we read: 


” BE ΠΕ ΒΥ ΩΝ A , } ΠΟ ENDEN RENNER 
εὔχομαι δὲ τοῖς θεοῖς, ἃ καὶ τῇ πόλει κἀμοὶ συμφέρειν μέλλει, ταῦτ᾽ ἐμοί τ’ εἰπεῖν ἐλθεῖν ἐπὶ 
νοῦν καὶ ὑμῖν ἑλέσθαι. 


So, I pray the gods that such measures as are destined to profit both the State and myself 
may occur to my mind to suggest and to you to adopt. 


The second (50.1) says: 


ὋὍ τι μὲν μέλλει συνοίσειν πάσῃ τῇ πόλει, τοῦτο Kal λέγειν εὔχομαι πάντας, ὦ ἄνδρες 
Ἀθηναῖοι, καὶ ὑμᾶς ἑλέσθαι. 


18 Transl. Vince. 
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Whatever measure is going to benefit the whole State, men of Athens, I pray that all 
speakers will propose and you will adopt."? 


The similarity between these two passages and the initial prayer of Letter 1 may 
lead us to think that its first paragraph was initially part of the Exordia, and 
that, at a certain point, it converged at the beginning of the letter because of a 
mistake during its textual tradition. This idea would be supported by the posi- 
tion of the Exordia in the corpus - they are set, in fact, immediately before the 
letters in all the main manuscripts; moreover, the method used to count the 
stichometry is the same for the letters and the Exordia.?° This hypothesis, how- 
ever, might be contradicted by ταδ᾽ ἐπιστέλλω, at the end of the paragraph, 
according to which Demosthenes might appear to be writing an epistolary work. 
However, nothing excludes that this was a linker, added in a second moment to 
connect the first paragraph and the words that follow. Goldstein (1968) 177, n. 
225 is, instead, firmly convinced that ταδ᾽ ἐπιστέλλω is the unmistakable proof 
that this peculiar paragraph is the genuine beginning of this letter, and that its 
sounding like an introduction is the exact reason why Letter 1 became the first 
of the collection, despite the contradiction in the chronology. He (and after him 
Giaquinta), therefore, provides some relevant examples of prayers embedded in 
speeches. Putting prayers before orations (or inserting them in the middle) was 
indeed not unusual in Attic oratory. Various sources give us information about 
this rhetorical procedure. One is given by Demosthenes himself: *' 


οὐκέτι τοῦθ᾽ ὁ λέγων ἀδικεῖ--πλὴν εἰ δέον εὔξασθαι παραλείπει. εὔξασθαι μὲν γάρ, ὦ 
ἄνδρες Ἀθηναῖοι, ῥᾷδιον, εἰς ταὐτὸ πάνθ᾽ ὅσα βούλεταί τις ἁθροίσαντ᾽ ἐν ὀλίγῳ. 


The speaker is not to blame for that — unless he leaves out the necessary prayer! Yes, men 
of Athens, it is easy to pray, cramming all our wants into one short petition.? 


Here, the prayer (though short) is even defined ‘necessary’. Plato, in Letter 8? 
writes: 


ἔστω δὴ παντάπασι μὲν εὐχή τις - ἀπὸ γὰρ θεῶν χρὴ πάντα ἀρχόμενον ἀεὶ λέγειν TE καὶ 
νοεῖν -- ἐπιτελὴς δ᾽ εἴη σημαίνουσα ἡμῖν τοιόνδε τινὰ λόγον. 


19 Transl. DeWitt. 

20 See Burger (1892) and Goldstein (1968) 9-25. 
21 Dem. 3.18. 

22 Transl. Vince. 

23 Pl. Ep.8.352e-853a. 
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Be it so, then, that this is nothing but a prayer (and in truth every man ought always to 
begin his speaking and his thinking with the gods); yet may it attain fulfillment in indicat- 
ing some such counsel as this. ”* 


These words strongly recall those of Demosthenes’ in Letter 1 about the im- 
portance of addressing the gods at the very beginning of each action dealing 
with the thought or the speech. 

Plutarch? recalls that even Pericles was used to addressing the gods before 
he spoke in public: 


Οὐ μὴν ἀλλὰ καὶ οὕτως ὁ Περικλῆς περὶ τὸν λόγον εὐλαβὴς ἦν, ὥστ᾽ ἀεὶ πρὸς τὸ βῆμα 
βαδίζων ηὔχετο τοῖς θεοῖς [μηδὲ] ῥῆμα μηδὲν ἐκπεσεῖν ἄκοντος αὐτοῦ πρὸς τὴν 
προκειμένην χρείαν ἀνάρμοστον. 


Even Pericles, with all his gifts, was cautious in his discourse, so that whenever he came 
forward to speak he prayed the gods that there might not escape him unawares a single 
word which was unsuited to the matter under discussion. 


Other examples of prayers pronounced before public speeches are in Aristopha- 
nes; for instance, in the Knights,” before Paphlagon starts his harangue against 
the sausage seller, he addresses Athena directly: τῇ μὲν δεσποίνῃ Ἀθηναίᾳ, τῇ 
τῆς πόλεως μεδεούσῃ εὔχομαι (‘I pray you Athena, goddess guardian of the 
city’). In Thesmophoriazusae,* the assembly of women opens with a speech 
ending like this: ταῦτ᾽ εὔχεσθε, Kal ἡμῖν αὐταῖς τἀγαθά (‘ask these things to the 
gods for your own sake’). We also read something similar in Ecclesiazusae:” 
τοῖς θεοῖς μὲν εὔχομαι τυχεῖν κατορθώσασα τὰ βεβουλευμένα (‘I pray the gods 
they’ll grant success to my plans!’). 

In the light of this, if we consider Demosthenes’ letters as demegoriae in ab- 
sentia, the initial prayer does not appear entirely misplaced. Giaquinta? indeed 
extensively argues on why this paragraph should not be considered an interpo- 
lation and stresses how in her opinion its role is perfectly consistent with that of 
prayers in exordia according to rhetorical theorists, particularly in the light of 


24 Transl. Bury. 

25 Plut. Per. 8.4. 

26 Transl. Perrin. 

27 Ar. Eq. 763-72. 

28 Ar. Thesm. 295-310. 

29 Ar. Eccl. 171-2. 

30 Giaquinta (2019), 40-43; 180-2. She quotes Pasquali (1938) 200-1, n.1 who mentions some 
inscriptions whose incipit was an invocation to the gods. However, Pasquali is convinced that 
our prayer is a forgery (like, in his opinion, the entire letter) and therefore says ‘Ma che c’& di 
comune tra un’epigrafe e una lettera?’. 
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the similarity with the incipit of the speech On the Crown. She adds that the 
practice of beginning with a prayer is also absolutely in line with the role that 
an initial paragraph should have in a speech pronounced in absentia, as it 
should recall the attention on the issues that are about to be addressed. 

Giaquinta’s discussion on prayers and exordia in rhetorical theory is un- 
doubtedly solid. Sections ΠΕΡῚ TIPOOIMION/TIEPI IIPOOIMIOY indeed do exist 
in manuals of rhetorical theory.”' According to Apsines, proemia should intro- 
duce the content of the speech and arouse the attention of the audience, and 
Giaquinta, who assimilates the letters to Demosthenes’s speeches entirely, in- 
deed uses Apsines’ example to confirm that the initial prayer in Letter 1 has a 
clearly identifiable rhetorical role. She stresses, in particular, the importance of 
the mention of εὐχή at 1.77 (Patillon), when Apsines says that prayers are neces- 
sary when speaking in a sacred city such as Delphi or Delos. However, her as- 
sumption that, in line with this piece of information, Demosthenes was trying to 
‘sacralize’ Athens might seem farfetched, and, in truth, we do not find specific 
references to the necessity or even just to the role of prayers in proemia in 
Apsines.” More interesting in this regard is the witness of Rufus, who quotes the 
prayers in the speech On the Crown as examples of one ‘dramatic’ type of proe- 
mia, and later describes a specific category of introductions dealing with the 
Gods (Ἔτι δ᾽ ἔστι προοίμια λαβεῖν καὶ ἀπὸ τῶν θεῶν, ὅταν τὴν αὐτῶν εὔνοιαν 
ἐκφαίνωμεν, ‘there are also proemia that begin from the Gods, when we want to 
stress their benevolence’), for which also a not otherwise attested quotation 
example is provided.” 

At the same time, though, it is worth remembering that we do not have con- 
sistent parallels epistolary theory and practice.” Although the ‘borderline’ na- 
ture of Demosthenes’ epistles, written in the form of a letter, but greatly similar 
to public speeches, certainly makes this discourse less straightforward, it is 
crucial to bear in mind that these texts are formally letters and none of the rhe- 


31 Namely Apsines. 1.1-99 (Patillon) and Rufus. 463-5 (ed. Spengel. I) 

32 The other example provided by Giaquinta (Serv. Aen. 11.301), in which Servius says that the 
best speeches start with invocations to the gods, is certainly interesting, but it is only meaning- 
ful if we assume that the letters of Demosthenes are to be treated as speeches tout court. 

33 Rufus. 464. 19-23 (ed Spengel. 1). 

34 I would like to quote Pasquali (1938) 201: ‘*Secondo ogni probabilitä cominciar dagli dei era 
allora tradizionale in documenti pubblici, ma nelle lettere quest’uso non c’era. Se no, Demo- 
stene (o lo pseudo-Demostene) non avrebbe motivato cosi largamente la sua invocazione’. 
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toricians dealing with epistolary theory ever discuss or even incidentally men- 
tion proemia to letters or relevant prayers included in them. 

Although we have seen that prayers to the Gods were not uncommon in At- 
tic oratory and that they were codified as proemia by later rhetoricians, it is still 
very odd that a paragraph of the sort is set at the beginning of only one letter, 
especially if we consider that, as demonstrated, the order of these six letters in 
the corpus does not correspond to the chronological order in which they were 
supposedly written (1.6. most likely 3, 2, 4, 1). Giaquinta does not strongly justify 
the fact that such a proemium only appears in this letter, the last that Demos- 
thenes sent, and seems to find normal that the issues that are going to be ad- 
dressed should require a prayer. Similarly, Goldstein’s explanation (perhaps a 
slightly simplistic one) that the current inexact order of Demosthenes’ epistles is 
just the consequence of the presence of this paragraph, does not seem fully 
convincing. The content of Letter 1 (in most of the manuscripts entitled ‘On 
Political Harmony’)*, does not indeed appear particularly deserving of an initial 
prayer, or at least it does not seem to require one more than the other three 
letters would do. The invocation of democracy that we find in Letter 1.1 -- aword 
that is absent in the rest of Letter 1, but is notably employed in the following 
two - is indeed very general and could fit the content of any of the letters from 
the exile (and even of most of the political speeches of Demosthenes!) as they all 
somehow stress the fact that a democratic city like Athens should call back a 
champion of democracy like him. Moreover, although it is true that the gods are 
also mentioned in other paragraphs of Letter 1, they are also widely present in 
the arguments in Letter 5. 

Therefore, this initial prayer looks rather like an introduction, set at the be- 
ginning of this epistolary collection by the person who put the letters together, 
after the order had been already established. As stated, the reason Goldstein 
gave, in his rhetorical analysis of the letters, for rejecting the hypothesis of an 
erroneous shift of one of the Exordia at the beginning of the letters, is the pres- 
ence of verbs like γράψαι and ἐπιστέλλω, typical of the epistolary language. As 
regards γράψαι, although it never recurs in the Exordia, I would not totally ex- 
clude the possibility of its usage in an exordium, especially considering that in 
this specific case it does not clearly allude to an epistolary written work. Moreo- 


35 The only exception is the Εὐκτική (Libanius, Characteres epistolici, 59), a letter meant as a 
prayer itself, in order to express a wish. 

36 Manuscript S has a marginal note from a different hand saying ἐν ἄλλῳ περὶ παρασκευῆς. A 
title ‘On the preparation’, taken from another manuscript which the scribe collated, seems 
indeed even more appropriate than the one attested by the rest of the tradition. 
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ver, if we see ταδ᾽ ἐπιστέλλω as an element added with the aim of connecting 
the prayer to the following epistolary collection, the hypothesis of an interpola- 
tion could be combined with the possibility of a misplaced exordium at the 
beginning of the letters. As a matter of fact, we can fairly suppose that this exor- 
dium was not placed at the beginning of the corpuscle of epistles for accidental 
reasons or because of an error in the course of the tradition, but that an interpo- 
lator (or simply a negligent ancient editor), in order to find the right heading to 
the letters, deliberately took it from the vast repertoire constituted by the De- 
mosthenic Exordia. We also ought to mention that these passages, which are 
traditionally called Exordia, have this name only because some of them appear 
to be initial paragraphs of unfinished orations. The true nature of these texts is, 
in reality, that of drafts that Demosthenes had among his papers, ready to be 
inserted in his orations when needed. Therefore, they probably became part of 
the corpus when Demosthenes’ family and companions decided all his material 
in order to preserve it -- regardless of it being finished or not. Thus, if they were 
‘pending’ texts, it was easy for those who gave the corpus a proper setting to be 
tempted and find a collocation for them.” 

Furthermore, a tendency to put introductory texts to epistolary corpuscola is 
shown at least in another case. It is that of the Greek Letters attributed to Bru- 
tus.°® They are 60 letters (30 sent from Brutus plus 30 answers), and they are 
preceded by an introduction, in the form of a letter, written by a certain Mithri- 
dates (and addressed to the homonymous nephew), who appears to be the ‘edi- 
tor’ of this collection and the author of the 30 answers. The manuscripts also 
have the following title: MIOPIAATOY TON BPOYTOY EIIISTOAQN ZYNATOTH. 
As for the majority of the ancient epistolary collections, the authenticity of these 
letters is still questioned” (although the general tendency is to consider them 
spurious), but, fortunately, this problem does not consistently influence our 
discussion. We should rather spend a few words on the origins of and motiva- 
tions of this peculiar introduction. Mithridates, whoever might he have been,“ 
talks about Brutus’ time as a remote age, whose history is difficult to precisely 


37 Onthe nature ofthe Exordia see Clavaud (1974) 5-9; Canfora (1989) 115; Canfora (1990) 341; 
and extensively Rupprecht (1927). See also the unpublished thesis of Pasini (2007). 

38 Torraca (1971). 

39 See Torraca’s edition, but also Hercher (1853), Smith (1936), Meucci (1942), Deininger 
(1966), and Jones (1997). 

40 There are various hypotheses. The most reliable is that a forger, in order to give prestige to 
his operation of collection, pretended to be the uncle of a famous character like Mithridates, 
probably Mithridates IV king of Parthia from 130 to 147 AD. About the identification of this 
character, see the discussion in Torraca (1971). 
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reconstruct because of a lack of reliable sources. Thus, it is fair to imagine that 
the operations of collection and forgery were made at least two or three centu- 
ries later, i.e. in the 25 or 3" century AD, most likely by a rhetorician.* The 
indirect tradition does not help to better determine the age of composition of 
this epistolary collection, since none of the three quotations of the letters” is 
about this passage. 

In conclusion, it has been shown how, in a period between the 25 and the 
31: century AD, in at least one case, the practice of putting an introductory para- 
graph before an epistolary collection is attested as possible parallel for Demos- 
thenes’ Letter 1.1. Demosthenes’ case is surely less clear and more difficult to 
explain. As a matter of fact, although there is evidence that may lead us to be- 
lieve that the initial prayer to the gods was put at the beginning of the corpuscle 
as an introductory passage, according to the elements we have, establishing 
when the interpolation may have happened - whether before or after a potential 
Alexandrian edition of the corpus - is not possible yet. What is clear is that ifan 
interpolation was made, this must have happened after the order of the letters 
had already been established; moreover, whoever was responsible for this oper- 
ation must have paid little attention to the content of the letters (not too differ- 
ently from the author of Mithridates’ letter, who did not know much about Bru- 
tus’ historical context), as they did not try to re-establish a chronology by 
changing the order. This definitely leads to excluding the earliest stages of the 
transmission of these texts - namely those which involved Demosthenes’ family 
and friends in the assembling of his corpus“ - as possible moments for this 
textual operation. 


41 Letter 1 is riddled with technical rhetorical terms (τύπος, χαρακτήρ, δεινότης, συντομίας, 
γύμνασμα). 

42 Plut. Brut. 2; Philostr. Ep. 2; Phot. Ep. 6. 

43 On this see Canevaro (2013) 237-8; Canfora (1974-2000) I 74-75; Canfora (1995) 165-83; 
Canfora (2006) 115; Cluvaud (1976) 241; and Trevett (1996) 441 n. 85. 


Anna Mambelli 
The Second Epistle of Peter: A Different 
Approach to Lexical Analysis 


1 Classification of the Uncommon Terms of 
2 Peter: Problems of Terminology and 
Methodology 


The Second Epistle of Peter (henceforth 2 Peter) is a pseudonymous work accepted 
into the NTcanon and probably written in the first half of the 254 century. The 
most conclusive internal data against Petrine authorship are as follows: a uni- 
form interpretation of Scripture against private interpretation (1:20); the refer- 
ences to Jude (c. 90 AD); the equivalence of Pauline letters with other Scriptures 
(3:16: wg Kal τὰς λοιπὰς γραφάς); the passage of 3:15 which reflects the ‘harmo- 
nizing of Peter and Paul as consonant authorities with implicit superiority given 
to Peter’.' In addition, 2 Peter deals with theological problems reminiscent of 
late 1-century and early 2"!-century Jewish apocalyptic literature, in particular 
2 Bar and 4 Esdr.? For these reasons, and because of the vocabulary and style of 
the letter, in the scholarly debate ‘scarcely anyone nowadays doubts that 2 Peter 


1 Brown (1997) 767. 

2 See Bauckham (1980). If these arguments are decisive, other elements provided by NT schol- 
ars against Petrine origin of the epistle can be questioned: e.g. the omission in 2 Peter of ‘non- 
canonical references in material taken over from Jude’ does not necessarily ‘indicate lateness’ 
(Brown [1997] 767), as Bauckham (1983) 140 has shown. As to the mention of Jesus’ prediction 
of Peter’s death in 2 Peter 1:14, it could refer to John 21:18-19, ‘a section [...] probably not added 
to the Gospel until after 100, even if it contained earlier tradition’ (Brown [1997] 767). Or rather, 
as Spicqg (1966) 217-8 suggests, this prediction could be a hagiographical commonplace. For 
the pseudepigraphical nature of 2 Peter see, in addition to the scholars quoted above, Schelkle 
(1961); Mayor (1965); Cantinat (1977); Schlosser (20012); Marconi (2005); Klauck (2006); Grün- 
stäudl (2013); Nicolaci (2018). On the other hand, scholars who have defended the Petrine 
authorship of 2 Peter are: Spitta (1885); Wohlenberg (1923); Zahn (1953); Bigg (19569); Guthrie 
(1966); Green (19872); Kruger (1999); Waltner/Charles (1999); Schreiner (2003). For the history 
of the authorship debate see Bauckham (1988a). For an investigation of similar arguments used 
in this debate on both sides see Gilmour (2001). 
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is pseudonymous’.? As to the language of 2 Peter, focus of this paper, several 
scholars point out that this brief epistle contains a higher proportion of hapax 
legomena than any other NT book.* 

The large number of 2 Peter’s ‘rare’ words are typically divided into two 
groups, NT hapax and biblical hapax, with a statistical analysis of these ‘un- 
common’ terms. For example, K.H. Schelkle and G. Marconi list 56 hapax in 2 
Peter (23 NT and 33 biblical hapax) and observe that many of its words and ex- 
pressions belong to Hellenistic religious-philosophical terminology, and hence 
that 2 Peter’s language is erudite and grandiose in comparison to that of 1 Peter, 
and considerably different from other NT writings.? R.J. Bauckham notes that 2 
Peter contains a total of 399 words, of which 57 are hapax (14 %), specifically 25 


3 Kelly (1969) 235. The pseudonymous nature of 2 Peter raises wider questions about ‘the 
practice of pseudepigraphy’ that ‘flourished in early Christianity among all varieties of Chris- 
tian groups, whether Jewish-Christian, Gnostic-Christian, or Proto-Orthodox’ (Burkett [2002] 
438). Several early Christian writers used the names of apostles, or revered figures from the 
apostolic period, because they wanted to place their own views within the trajectory of sacred 
tradition. Probably they 'felt that they were writing for the good of the Church’ in harmony with 
older traditions, ‘and that this purpose justified the deception’ (Burkett [2002] 438). Therefore, 
as noted by Meade (1986) 182, ‘the perceived continuity between a Spirit-inspired source of 
tradition and its later interpreters [...] is the fundamental justification of pseudonymity’ (cf. 2 
Peter 1:21); see also Metzger (1972) 22. Similarly, Simonetti (2014a) has shown that Plato’s theo- 
ry of the ‘good lie’ can explain the presence and circulation of many pseudepigrapha in early 
Christianity, particularly given the fact that those works were often written under dramatic 
circumstances; cf. also Simonetti (1992) 366-82; Simonetti (2014b) 47; Castelli (2011) 92. For the 
variety of Christian pseudepigrapha and their intentions see also Speyer (1977); Burnet (2000); 
Baum (2001); Wilder (2004); Donelson (2006); Norelli (2006); Reed (2008), in particular 475-6 
and 488-90; Destro/Pesce (2016). As to the Petrine pseudepigrapha, Marconi (2005) 113-4 
observes that the name of Peter was ‘used by different groups as an umbrella to protect them- 
selves’; Gianotto (2018) 90-110 analyzes the wide body of pseudo-Petrine writings, both ca- 
nonical and apocryphal (in particular, texts related to the Gnostic tradition), showing how each 
ofthem was written to respond to specific needs of real groups. For the wide circulation of the 
pseudonymous (or incorrectly attributed to someone) letters later included in the Catholic 
Epistles collection cf. Norelli (2011). For the factors that can explain the presence of several NT 
canonical pseudepigrapha see, in particular, Meade (1986) 206. 

4 E.g. Bauckham (1983) 135; Charles (1997) 81, n. 141; Osburn (2000) 1040; Schweitzer (2003) 
353. 

5 Schelkle (1961) 180 and Marconi (2005) 104, especially n. 6. Cf. also Mayor (1965) Ixxiv; 
Nicolaci (2018) 12 (56 hapax). Similarly, Kraus (2001) 318 enumerates 56 hapax, but he adds the 
adjective Taxıvög (2 Peter 1:14; 2:1), forgotten by Mayor (1965) in his list (Ixxii-Ixxiv), and sub- 
tracts the superlative μέγιστος (2 Peter 1:4), which was quoted by Mayor. 
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NT hapax and 32 biblical hapax:° “the list of hapax legomena includes enough 
extremely rare words to show that the author is widely read, and fond of rather 
literary and poetic, even obscure words.’ 

A question then arises: are these ‘unusual’ terms of 2 Peter extremely rare in 
the rest of the Bible (NT and biblical hapax) but relatively common in extant 
Greek literature, or are they rarely found in all of ancient Greek literature? In 
other words: was the author of the epistle a ‘well-educated Hellenistic’ writer 
‘who used appropriate language from’ his ‘world’ or is “2 Peter’s vocabulary |...] 
his own’?? The above-mentioned proportions of NT and biblical hapax may 
help us examine 2 Peter’s relationship to the Septuagint (LXX) and to other NT 
books, but in order to clarify the historical, cultural, and literary context of the 
epistle, the frequency of 2 Peter’s rare words should be measured not only in the 
Bible, but also in Classical and Hellenistic Greek literature, papyri, Jewish- 
Hellenistic literature, and other early Christian writings of the period. The aim 
of this essay is to introduce a different approach to lexical analysis of 2 Peter, so 
as to determine which of the epistle’s terms are uncommon in the Bible but 
relatively common in extant Greek literature, and which are rarely found or are 
not found elsewhere in all of ancient Greek literature. Once the material for 
comparison is extended past the artificial limits of the NT and the LXX, the liter- 
ary background of 2 Peter can be investigated in detail.? 


6 Bauckham (1983) 135 adds the NT hapax ταχινός and prefers the reading σειρά (‘rope’, NT 
hapax) to oeıpög (‘pit’, biblical hapax) in 2 Peter 2:4 (see rudentibus inferni in the Vulgate and 
Metzger [1971] 702). Bauckham thus lists 25 NT hapax and 32 biblical hapax; cf. also, e.g., 
Fuchs/Reymond (19882) 17; Davids (2006) 131; Mazzeo (2016?) 254. In some cases, the rare 
words of 2 Peter were examined in relation to the language of 1 Peter and used in the author- 
ship debate to challenge or prove the common origin of the two epistles. E.g. Mayor (1965) Ixxiv 
observes that the terms used in 2 Peter but not in 1 Peter are 230, of which 56 are hapax in the 
NT. However, as Bauckham (1983) 144 has shown, ‘Mayor’s attempt - to demonstrate statisti- 
cally the difference in vocabulary by computing the ratio of words the two letters have in com- 
mon to those they do not (Mayor [1965] Ixx-Ixxiv) - must be judged to be unsuccessful. [...] 
land 2 Peter both have a large number of NT hapax legomena (60 in 1 Peter, 57 in 2 Peter)’; 
therefore, ‘these statistics fail to reveal the real differences between the two letters.’ For a 
different purpose, i.e. to defend Petrine authorship of 2 Peter, also Kruger (1999) 656 underlines 
that ‘both epistles appear similar in this respect’: ‘out of the 399 words in 2 Peter, 57 are hapax 
legomena (14%). Although 14% is the highest percentage of hapax legomena in the NT, it is 
surprising to note that of the 543 words in 1 Peter, 63 are hapax legomena (12%)’ (for these 
percentages cf. also Green [19872] 18 n. 2). 

7 Bauckham (1983) 136. 

8 Davids (2006) 131. 

9 In this respect, the book of Kraus (2001) is enlightening. 
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To that end, it is preferable to call, as is usually done in Classical studies, a 
word ‘hapax legomenon’ only if it is an absolute hapax, which means it is 
unique in all of ancient Greek literature. In the lexical analysis of 2 Peter, and in 
the study of biblical vocabulary in general, the expressions ‘NT hapax le- 
gomena’ and ‘biblical hapax legomena’ may be applied ambiguously.'° For ex- 
ample, is it correct to consider the verb ἀποφεύγειν NT hapax'' when it occurs 
more than once in 2 Peter (1:4; 2:18, 20) and thus, for obvious reasons, one may 
say ‘more than once’ in the NT? This is a problem of terminology, but also of 
methodology. If we list a word in 2 Peter as hapax only if it is not found else- 
where, neither in the biblical corpus nor in extrabiblical Greek literature, it be- 
comes apparent that all the “uncommon’ terms in the epistle occur in at least 
one other work in Greek, even if only, as with ἐμπαιγμονή (3:3) and παραφρονία 
(2:16), in quotations from 2 Peter. In other words, the epistle contains no abso- 
lute hapax. 

In the light of this clarified terminology, this paper aims at classifying the 
rare terms of 2 Peter into ten groups, in descending order by exceptionality. The 
first group includes those words that, at the present state of knowledge, were 
first used in 2 Peter (proton legomena) and are still uncommon in Greek litera- 
ture after 2 Peter. The last group contains those words that occur in 2 Peter, but 
also in extrabiblical Greek, other NT passages and at least one ancient Greek 
version of the OT (LXX, Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion). These groups include 
a total of 70 terms of 2 Peter which are rarely found in the Bible or in extrabibli- 
cal Greek literature or in both: 29 nouns, 18 adjectives, 18 verbs, and 5 adverbs. 

The ten groups are as follows: 


10 Greenspahn (1984) vii notes: ‘When discussing the meaning of a rare word in the Bible, 
modern scholars often note that it is a hapax legomenon. Rarely, however, has an effort been 
made to examine the meaning of this assertion systematically’. 

11 See e.g. the lists of Mayor (1965) Ixxiii; Bauckham (1983) 135; Kraus (2001) 318. 
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Groups 


1: Proton legomena 


2. Words that were first used in the IXX, 
which occur in the NT exclusively in 
Jude and 2 Peter 


3. Words that occur in extrabiblical 
Greek, which are found in the Bible 
exclusively in 2 Peter 


4. Words that occur in extrabiblical 
Greek, which are found in the Bible 
exclusively in Jude and 2 Peter 


5. Words that occur in extrabiblical 
Greek, which are found in the Bible 


Words No. of words 


ἐμπαιγμονή (3:3) [4] 
ἐξέραμα (2:22) 

παραφρονία (2:16) 
ψευδοδιδάσκαλος (2:1) 12 


ἐμπαίκτης (3:3) [1] 


ἀκατάπαυστος (2:14) 
ἀμαθής (3:16) 
ἀμώμητος (3:14) 
ἀστήρικτος (2:14; 3:16) 
αὐχμηρός (1:19) 
βλέμμα (2:8) 
βραδύτης (3:9) 
διαυγάζειν (1:19) 
δυσνόητος (3:16) 
ἐγκατοικεῖν (2:8) 
ἑκάστοτε (1:15) 
ἔκπαλαι (2:3; 3:5) 
ἐπάγγελμα (1:4; 3:13) 
ἰσότιμος (1:1) 
καυσοῦσθαι (3:10, 12) 
μυωπάζειν (1:9) 
παρεισάγειν (2:1) 
παρεισφέρειν (1:5) 
πλαστός (2:3) 
ῥοιζηδόν (3:10) 
στηριγμός (3:17) 
ταρταροῦν (2:4) 
τεφροῦν (2:6) 
τολμητής (2:10) 
φωσφόρος (1:19) 
συνευωχεῖσθαι (2:13) [1] 


[25] 


ἀπόθεσις (1:14) [1] 


12 We do not add the adjective ἀκατάπαστος (2 Peter 2:14) to these four terms, because it is 
probably ‘an error for ἀκατάπαυστος᾽ (that cannot cease from’), ‘which most MSS have’ 
(Bauckham [1983] 136) and occurs elsewhere in Greek literature (e.g. Polyb. Hist. 4.17.4): see 


third group. 
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Groups Words No. of words 


exclusively in 1 Peter and 2 Peter 


6. Words that occur in extrabiblical δελεάζειν (2:14, 18) [7] 
Greek, in 2 Peter and in other NT ζόφος (2:4, 17) 
passages, but not in ancient Greek κυριότης (2:10) 
versions ofthe OT πλουσίως (1:11) 


προφητικός (1:19) 
σπίλος (2:13) 
φυσικός (2:12) 
7. Words that occur in extrabiblical ἐπίλυσις (1:20) [3] 
Greek, in 2 Peter and in ancient Greek κυλισμός (2:22) 
versions ofthe OT (Aquila, Symma- ὀλίγως (2:18) 
chus, Theodotion), but not in the IXX 
and not elsewhere in the NT 


8. Words that occur in extrabiblical ἄθεσμος (2:7; 3:17) [25] 
Greek, in ancient Greek versions of ἅλωσις (2:12) 
the OT (including the LXX) and in 2 ἀποφεύγειν (1:4; 2:18, 20) 
Peter, but not elsewhere in the NT ἀργεῖν (2:3) 


βόρβορος (2:22) 

ἔλεγξις (2:16) 

ἐντρυφᾶν (2:13) 
ἐξακολουθεῖν (1:16; 2:2, 15) 
ἐπόπτης (1:16) 

κατακλύζειν (3:6) 

λήθη (1:9) 

μεγαλοπρεπής (1:17) 
μέγιστος (1:4) 3 

μίασμα (2:20) 

μιασμός (2:10) 

μνήμη (1:15) 

μῶμος (2:13) 

ὁμίχλη (2:17) 

παρανομία (2:16) 

σειρά (2:4; unless the reading 
oeıpög is preferred for which 
see above) 

στρεβλοῦν (3:16) 

Toxıvög (1:14; 2:1) 

τήκεσθαι (3:12) 

τοιόσδε (1:17) 

ὗς (2:22) 


13 For the decline of the superlative in the NT see Blass et al. (1982) 8118. 
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Groups Words No. of words 
9. Words that occur in extrabiblical ἀσεβεῖν (2:6) [2] 
Greek, in ancient Greek versions of ὑπέρογκος (2:18) 


the OT, and exclusively in Jude and 2 
Peter inthe NT 


10. Words that occur in extrabiblical ἄσπιλος (3:14) [1] 
Greek, in 2 Peter, in other NT passag- 
es, and in Symmachus’ version ofthe 
OT, but not in the LXX 


2 Analysis of Rare Words Used in 2 Peter 


At the present state of knowledge, the nouns ἐμπαιγμονή ("mockery’), ἐξέραμα 

(‘vomit’), napappovia ("madness’), ψευδοδιδάσκαλος (false teacher”) seem to be 

first attested in 2 Peter. These four words can thus be classified as proton le- 

gomena (first group). 

— The nomen rei actae ἐξέραμα seems to have been first used in 2 Peter 2:22: 
κύων ἐπιστρέψας ἐπὶ τὸ ἴδιον ἐξέραμα, "The dog returns to his own vomit’.” 
In 2°d-century Greek literature, it is also found in Philoumenos of Alexan- 
dria (c. 150-190 AD), Ven. 4.13, in a medical context: ἐξέραμα κυνός. 

- The noun napagypovia is derived from the adjective παράφρων 
('senseless’).'° It occurs only in 2 Peter and in rare quotations of 2 Peter 2:16 
in Christian literature.” Phonostylistic devices may explain the use of this 
term in 2 Peter 2:16: the words napappovia and προφήτης are alliterated, 
while παρανομία (transgression of law’) and παραφρονία are in phonetico- 


14 We could add to these 25 terms the denominative verb ἡττᾶσθαι, which in the Attic form 
occurs exclusively in 2 Peter 2:19, 20 (‘to be overcome by’) in the NT; but the Ionic form 
ἑσσοῦσθαι is used in 2 Cor 12:13 (‘to be inferior to’). The verb ἡττᾶσθαι is frequently found in the 
LXX (17 occurrences) and in extrabiblical Greek literature. 

15 For this proverb see Prov 26:11 LXX: ἐπὶ τὸν ἑαυτοῦ ἔμετον. The word ἔμετος does not occur 
elsewhere in the Bible, but it is more frequent in extrabiblical Greek than is ἐξέραμα: e.g. Hdt. 
2.77; Arist. Hist. an. 584a and 612a; Philo Leg. 3.149; Legat. 14; Gal. Ars med. 1.356, 392, 404. 
Unless otherwise stated, translations are to be considered mine. 

16 According to Olivier (1920) 266, παραφρονία is a popular simplification of παραφροσύνη or 
napappövnoic. In the LXX, the adjective παράφρων is used in Wis 5:20 as a noun; παραφρό- 
νησις occurs in Zech 12:4, where the derangement is sent by God as a punishment; the partici- 
ple present active of παραφρονεῖν appears in Zech 7:11. 

17 E.g. Jo. Chrys. Fr. Ep. Cath. (PG 64, 1060). 
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morphological relation. The latter noun reinforces the idea of Balaam’s in- 
iquity earlier expressed by παρανομία (2:16) and ἀδικία, “injustice’ (2:15). 
Another explanation for the use of napappovia may be that 2 Peter 2:16 is 
likely heir to the Jewish Haggadic tradition of the episode, which commonly 
includes the idea of Balaam’s ‘madness’." In fact, the episode of Balaam 
and the ass in 2 Peter rather differs from that in Num 22:21-35 (see also Jo- 
sephus AJ 4.109). 

- The term ψευδο-διδάσκαλος is a formation by analogy with ψευδ-- 
απόστολος (2 Cor 11:13); ψευδ-άδελφος (2 Cor 11:26; Gal 2:4); ψευδό-- 
μαρτυς (Matt 26:60; 1 Cor 15:15); ψευδο-λόγος (1 Tim 4:2); ψευδο-προφήτης 
(Matt 7:15; 24:11, 24; Mark 13:22; Luke 6:26; 2 Peter 2:1; etc.).” It is unknown 
in Classical and Hellenistic Greek literature, but it occurs in Justin Dial. 82.1, 
which is probably dependent on 2 Peter 2:1: ἐγένοντο δὲ καὶ 
ψευδοπροφῆται ἐν τῷ λαῷ, ὡς Kal Ev ὑμῖν ἔσονται ψευδοδιδάσκαλοι, "There 
were also false prophets among the people, even as there will be false 
teachers among you’ (chiastic structure and parallelism). As Bauckham 
points out, ‘the comparison of false prophets (ψευδοπροφῆται) in OT Israel 
and false teachers (bevöodıöaokoAoı) in the church does not seem to ap- 
pear in early Christian literature outside these two passages’.” 

--  Regarding ἐμπαιγμονή, 2 Peter 3:3 (ἐλεύσονται En’ ἐσχάτων τῶν ἡμερῶν Ev 
ἐμπαιγμονῇ ἐμπαῖκται, “in the last days mockers will come with mocking’) 
depends on Jude 18 (ἐπ᾽ ἐσχάτου χρόνου ἔσονται Euroiktau).” Except in 
2 Peter, the noun ἐμπαιγμονή occurs only once, in Cyril of Alexandria, De 
Incarnatione Unigeniti (ΡΟ 75, 1221), who quotes Jude 18 but adds ἐν 
ἐμπαιγμονῇ to ἐμπαῖκται as in 2 Peter 3:3. As Bauckham notes, Ev ἐμπαιγ- 
μονῇ is probably a Septuagintalism, imitating the frequent occurrence in 


18 Cf. e.g. Philo Mut. 203; Mos. 1.272, 293; Tg. Ps.-J. Num 22:30; Fr. Tg. Num 22:30. See Bauck- 
ham (1983) 268; Strack/Billerbeck (1926?) 771-2. 

19 For other compound nouns from ψευδ[ο]-- in the NT cf. Blass et al. (1982) 8119, n. 7. For 
their meaning see Spicq (1966) 229. 

20 Bauckham (1983) 237. See also Kraus (2001) 340, n. 100; Marconi (2005) 163. Note that the 
term ψευδοδιδασκαλία (“false teaching’) is found, probably earlier than in 2 Peter, in Polycarp 
Phil. 7.2. 

21 For the literary dependence of 2 Peter on Jude cf. e.g. Mayor (1965) i-xxv; Fornberg (1977) 
33-59; Callan (2004); Klauck (2006) 415-19; Nicolaci (2018) 12, n. 11. On the other hand, Jude 
uses 2 Peter according to, e.g., Bigg (1956?) 216-24; Guthrie (1966?) 147, 240-8. Reicke (1964) 
148, 189-90, and Spicq (1966) 197 ἢ. 1 hold that Jude and 2 Peter are dependent on a common 
source. For an examination of the different positions on this issue see Bauckham (1983) 141-3. 
Based on the lexical and stylistic analysis, we argue that 2 Peter depends on Jude, as we will 
explain in more detail below. 
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the LXX of a cognate noun with a verb [...] as a rendering of the Hebrew use 
of the infinitive absolute for emphasis. The fact that the author of 2 Peter 
uses ἐν ἐμπαιγμονῇ with a cognate noun (ἐμπαῖκται) shows that he is not 
thinking in Hebrew, but merely imitating LXX style.’? 


The imitation of the language of the LXX seems also to be confirmed by the use 
of the nomen agentis &unaiktng, 'mocker’ (second group), which is found in 2 
Peter’s source Jude 18, but it was first used in Isa 3:4 LXX in the context of the 
anarchy in Jerusalem before God’s judgment: ἐπιστήσω νεανίσκους ἄρχοντας 
αὐτῶν καὶ ἐμπαῖκται κυριεύσουσιν αὐτῶν (I will make youths their princes, and 
mockers shall have dominion over them’). Like ἐμπαίκτης, other nouns formed 
by the verb ἐμπαίζειν are unknown in Classical Greek literature (ἔμπαιγμα, 
ἐμπαιγμός, ἐμπαιγμονή). This terminology used to indicate mockery often oc- 
curs in passages of the LXX, whether translated from a Hebrew source or not.? It 
appears to have arisen in Jewish piety during the Hellenistic period, and, in fact, 
in biblical language the mockery is always related to persecution and martyr- 
dom.” 

Excluding the five terms of the first and second groups, the remaining rare 
words in 2 Peter are found in extrabiblical Greek literature. Most of them are 
included in the third and eighth groups. This shows that many of the literary 
glosses (uncommon terms) used in 2 Peter do not occur elsewhere in biblical 
language (third group: 25 words + first group: 4 words), while several other 
terms are not found elsewhere in the NT but appear in - and they were likely 
drawn from - the LXX (eighth group: 25 words). In the third group, the verb 
μυωπάζειν (‘to be shortsighted’) of 2 Peter 1:9, derived from the adjective μύωψ, 
merits particular attention. T. Callan argues that this verb was first used in 
2 Peter (proton legomenon);” but the participle μυωπάζων occurs with μικρόφ- 
θαλμος in a fragment of the astrologer Dorotheus of Sidon (fr. 412 Pingree), who 
appears to have lived in Alexandria in the late 1* century AD. In 2 Peter 1:9 the 
participle μυωπάζων is in a pair of synonyms with the common term τυφλός 


22 Bauckham (1983) 289. 

23 More precisely, ἔμπαιγμα (“mocking’, ‘delusion’) was first used in the LXX (Wis 17:7; Isa 
66:4) and does not occur in the NT. Similarly, the first use of ἐμπαιγμός (“mockery’, ‘mocking’) 
is attested in the LXX (2 Macc 7:7; 3 Macc 5:22; Ps 37:8; Wis 12:25; Sir 27:28; Ezek 22:4; cf. also Ps 
Sol 2:11; 17:12); this noun is found in the NT, in Heb 11:36. Moulton/Milligan (1929) 207 note that 
only συμπαιγμός (‘collusion’) appears in extrabiblical Greek, in P. Tor. 1.1 col. 61. 15 (117-6 BC). 
24 Bertram (1974) 213. See e.g. the mocking of Jesus in Matt 20:19; 27:29, 31, 41; Mark 15:20, 31; 
Luke 18:32; 23:11, 36. 

25 Callan (2003) 205. 
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(‘blind’): whoever does not remember the magnificent gift of Baptism ‘is blind, 
shortsighted’ (τυφλός ἐστιν μυωπάζων). The rare participle is clarified by the 
common adjective (interpretatio).” 

With respect to groups 2, 7, 8, 9, 10, it may be seen that, of the 70 rare terms 
in 2 Peter, 32 words are used in the LXX or in other ancient Greek versions of the 
OT. Of these 32 terms, 28 words occur in the NT only in 2 Peter (seventh and 
eighth groups). As to Aquila’s, Symmachus’, and Theodotion’s versions: 

- The nomen actionis ἐπίλυσις (seventh group), derived from the verb 
ἐπιλύειν, is used in 2 Peter 1:20 and in Aquila’s version (Gen 40:8) with the 
meaning of interpretation’. More precisely, as Bauckham highlights, ‘in 
Aquila’s version ἐπίλυσις and ἐπιλύειν are used of Joseph’s interpretations 
of the baker’s and the butler’s dreams (Gen 40:8; 41:8, 12), which are explic- 
itly said to be God-given interpretations (Gen 40:8).’” In extrabiblical Greek 
literature the noun ἐπίλυσις is normally used with the meaning of ‘release 
from’ (e.g. φόβων in Aesch. Sept. 134) or ‘solution’ (e.g. σοφισμάτων in Sext. 
Emp. Pyr. 2.229, 246) or ‘explanation’ (e.g. Vett. Val. Anth. 7.6). 

- The nomen actionis κυλισμός (seventh group) is derived from the verb 
κυλίνδειν, ‘to roll’. It is used in 2 Peter 2:22 (ὗς λουσαμένη «ἐπιστρέψας» εἰς 
κυλισμὸν βορβόρου, "The sow, having washed, <returns> to her wallowing 
in the mire’)” and in Prov 2:18 Theodotion.° In extrabiblical Greek litera- 
ture it occurs only twice, in ps.-Rufus of Ephesus Syn. Puls. 8.11, and in 
Hippiatr. 75.12, and in both passages in a medical context. 


26 Hsch. μ 2012 explains μυωπάζων by ὀφθαλμιῶν (affected with ophthalmia’). For the occur- 
rences of τυφλός ἐστιν μυωπάζων as quotations of 2 Peter 1:9 see Marconi (2005) 136 n. 53. The 
term τυφλός often refers in the NT to a person who is unable or refuses to see the truth: e.g. 
Matt 15:14; 23:16, 17; Luke 6:39; John 9:39-41; Rev 3:17. For other passages in early Christian 
literature see Bauckham (1983) 189. 

27 Bauckham (1983) 231; see also Schelkle (1961) 201, n. 4. For ἴδιος (2 Peter 1:20) and θεῖος 
with reference to the origin of the prophecy see e.g. Philo Mos. 1.281, 286. 

28 Note that in the NT ἐπιλύειν means ‘to determine’ in Acts 19:39, but ‘to explain’ in Mark 
4:34: see Büchsel (1970). 

29 For the proverb of the pig that wallows in the mire in extant Greek literature (e.g. Epict. 
Diss. 4.11.29, 31) see Marconi (2005) 179-80; Tosi (2010) 54. For this imagery in Syriac version of 
the Legend of Ahikar (23.114) see Conybeare et al. (1913) 125. The pig and the dog occur together 
as despicable animals in Matt 7:6 (κύων and χοῖρος) and 2 Peter 2:22 in the NT; in 3 Kgdms 
20:19, 22:38 ὡς and κύων) in the LXX. 

30 See also the nomen rei actae κύλισμα in Ezek 10:13 Symmachus. Cf. Moulton/Milligan (1929) 
363, for the difference between κύλισμα and κυλισμός in these two passages. 
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-- The rare adverb ὀλίγως (seventh group) is found in 2 Peter 2:18 and Isa 
10:7 Aquila, where it is used as an adverb of quantity: ἔθνη [... οὐκ ὀλίγως 
(LXX: ἔθνη [...] οὐκ ὀλίγα, 'nations not a few’). In 2 Peter 2:18 (τοὺς ὀλίγως 
ἀποφεύγοντας τοὺς Ev πλάνῃ ἀναστρεφομένους) ὀλίγως ‘could mean “to a 
small extent” and indicate that these new converts have not yet completely 
broken free of the influence of pagan society’, or it could mean ‘for a short 
while, recently’, indicating that, ‘as recent converts, they have not yet be- 
come “established” (1:12) in the faith, and so may easily slip back into pa- 
gan ways.’” Several scholars favour the latter hypothesis.” Still, it should 
be noted that the usage of öAtywg with the meaning of ‘just’, ‘recently’ (tem- 
poral adverb), is not found in extant Greek literature, while the Vulgate 
translates the expression of 2 Peter 2:18 by eos qui paululum effugiunt (ad- 
verb of quantity). 

— The nomen actionis ἅλωσις, ‘capture’ (eighth group), derived from the verb 
ἁλίσκεσθαι, is used in 2 Peter 2:12, in the LXX (Jer 27:46), and in Aquila’s 
version (Gen 49:9; Job 24:5; Ps 75:5). In extrabiblical Greek it typically refers 
to the ‘catching’ of animals or the ‘capture’ of cities.” 

— The nomen actionis μιασμός (‘pollution’, ‘defilement’), derived from the verb 
μιαίνειν, refers to the act of defiling by sin (eighth group). It occurs in 2 Pe- 
ter 2:10, 1 Macc 4:43 (τοὺς λίθους τοῦ μιασμοῦ, “the stones of pollution’), 
Wis 14:26 (ψυχῶν μιασμός, “defilement of souls’), Aquila’s (Deut 26:14) and 
Symmachus’ versions (2 Kgdms 11:4), T. Levi 17.8 and T. Benj. 8.2, 3. It is 
rarely found in extrabiblical Greek.* 

— The denominative adjective ἄσπιλος (‘without spot’, ‘stainless’) appears in 
Job 15:15 Symmachus,” in 2 Peter 3:14 and in other passages of the NT* 


31 See Blass et al. (1982) 8102, n, 5. For the reading ὄντως (‘really’), which is far more likely to 
be secondary than ὀλίγως, see Schelkle (1961) 216, n. 2; Metzger (1971) 704. 

32 Bauckham (1983) 274-5. 

33 See e.g. Bigg (1956?) 285; Schelkle (1961) 216; Blass et al. (1982) 8102, n. 5; Bauckham (1983) 
275; Marconi (2005) 178. 

34 For the capture of animals cf. e.g. Arist. Hist. an. 593a, 600a; Epict. Diss. 4.1.29; of cities, 
e.g., Aesch. Ag. 589; Soph. Phil. 61; Thuc. 1.12.3; 2.2.1; 3.51.1; Pl. Leg. 685c; Josephus AJ 2.250. 

35 τοὺς ὀπίσω σαρκὸς Ev ἐπιθυμίᾳ μιασμοῦ πορευομένους, ‘those who walk after the flesh in 
the lust of uncleanness’ (cf. Jude 7-8). The meaning of Ezek 33:31 LXX (ὀπίσω τῶν μιασμάτων ἡ 
καρδία αὐτῶν, "Their heart goes after impurities’) is similar to that of 2 Peter 2:10. The nomen rei 
actae μίασμα occurs seven times in the LXX and only in 2 Peter 2:20 in the NT. 

36 E.g. Plut. E Delph. 393c; Herm. Sim. 5.7.2; Origen C. Cels. 6.17; Iambl. Myst. 3.31; 5.3. 

37 For the differences from Job 15:15 cf. Oepke (1965) 1336. 
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(tenth group). It also occurs in the Apostolic Fathers: see 2 Clem. 8.6; Herm. 
Sim. 5.6.7; Vis. 4.3.5 (ἄσπιλοι καὶ καθαροὶ ἔσονται οἱ ἐκλελεγμένοι ὑπὸ τοῦ 
θεοῦ εἰς ζωὴν αἰώνιον, "The elect of God shall be without spot and pure unto 
life eternal’). The adjective ἄσπιλος is rare in extrabiblical Greek before 2 Pe- 
ter; e.g., it refers to stones in IG II 1054c 4 (Eleusis, c. 300 BC). It was origi- 
nally used in a sacrificial context, though in Symmachus’ version and in the 
NT it also denotes moral blamelessness.” 

-  Whereas the nomen qualitatis βραδύτης (slowness’) is found in the Bible 
only in 2 Peter 3:9 (third group), the verb βραδύνειν occurs in Deut 7:10 LXX, 
Isa 46:13 LXX, Sir 35:19 (with μακροθυμεῖν, as in 2 Peter 3:9), and in Hab 2:3 
Aquila“ in the context of divine judgment. As Bauckham observes, ‘the 
opening words of this verse [scil. 2 Peter 3:9] are probably dependent on the 
last words of Hab 2:3, a verse which [...] was the locus classicus for reflection 
on the problem of delay in Judaism.’* 

— The verb διαυγάζειν, “to glance’, ‘to shine through’ (third group), is derived 
from the adjective διαυγής (radiant’). It is used in 2 Peter 1:19 (Ewg οὗ ἡμέρα 
διαυγάσῃ, until the day dawns’) with a meaning similar to διαυγίζειν in 
Job 25:5 Aquila: ei σελήνῃ συντάσσει, Kal οὐ διαυγισθήσεται (LXX: Kal οὐκ 
ἐπιφαύσκει), If he instructs the moon, then it will not shine’. * It is extreme- 
ly unusual in extant Greek literature.” 

-ὀ  Regarding the noun ἐξέραμα (‘vomit’) of 2 Peter 2:22 (first group: see above), 
it should be noted that the verb ἐξερᾶν is used with the meaning of ‘to vom- 
it’ in Lev 18:28 Aquila. 


38 Cf. 1 Tim 6:14; Jas 1:27. In 1 Peter 1:19 Christ is described as ‘a lamb without blemish (ἄμω- 
μος) and without spot (ἄσπιλος)᾽. The same qualities that are attributed to Jesus Christ in 1 Pe- 
ter refer to the believers in 2 Peter 3:14: see Spicq (1966) 260. 

39 See Oepke (1965); Bauckham (1983) 327. 

40 διότι ἔτι ὅρασις εἰς καιρόν [...] ἐρχόμενος ἥξει Kal οὐ βραδυνεῖ (LXX: καὶ οὐ μὴ χρονίσῃ), ‘For 
there is still a vision for an appointed time, [...] when it comes it will come and not delay’. In the 
Bible βραδύνειν is also in Gen 43:10 LXX and 1 Tim 3:15. 

41 Bauckham (1983) 310. 

42 For the expression ἕως οὗ διαπνεύσῃ (or διαυγάσῃ) ἡ ἡμέρα in Cant 2:17 LXX see Bauckham 
(1983) 225. The adjective διαυγής occurs in the Bible only in Rev 21:21. 

43 E.g. Polyb. 3.104.5; Josephus AJ 5.349. 
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This analysis shows that there are several resemblances between the vocabulary 
of 2 Peter and that of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, and mainly with 
Aquila’s version.‘* 

Of the 70 rare words, only 13 terms occur both in 2 Peter and in other pas- 
sages of the NT (groups 2, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10). Of these 13 words, three terms, 
ἐμπαίκτης, συνευωχεῖσθαι, ὑπέρογκος, were likely borrowed from Jude, as they 
are used in the NT exclusively in 2 Peter and Jude, and in very similar passages® 
(second, fourth, and ninth groups). The verb ἀσεβεῖν (‘to be impious’, ‘to act 
profanely’) in 2 Peter 2:6 was probably not drawn from Jude 15, although it oc- 
curs in the NT exclusively in these two letters (ninth group). It is very common 
in the LXX and in extrabiblical Greek.“ Other nouns of 2 Peter that were likely 
drawn from Jude are ζόφος, 'blackness’ (Jude 6, 13; 2 Peter 2:4, 17; cf. Heb 12:18), 
and κυριότης, ‘dominion’ (Jude 8; 2 Peter 2:10; cf. Eph 1:21; Col 1:16),* which are 
included in the sixth group. Considering the high number of rare words in the 
Epistle of Jude, it may be observed that the author of 2 Peter draws few uncom- 
mon terms from Jude. 

Of the 13 unusual words that occur in 2 Peter and elsewhere in the NT, only 
the nomen actionis ἀπόθεσις is found in the NT exclusively in 1 Peter (3:21) and 2 
Peter (1:14) (fifth group). In these two passages it refers to the ‘putting away’ of 
the filth of the flesh (σαρκὸς ἀπόθεσις ῥύπου) and of the body (ἡ ἀπόθεσις τοῦ 
σκηνώματός μου) respectively.‘“® However, ἀπόθεσις is normally used in ex- 
trabiblical Greek with the meaning of ‘laying up in store’: e.g. Pl. Leg. 844d; 
Arist. Hist. an. 522a. The rare term ἄσπιλος is used both in 1 Peter (1:19) and in 2 


44 For the Jewish and Christian use of Aquila in the first three centuries AD see Dines (2004) 
89. 

45 For ἐμπαίκτης (‘mocker’) see Jude 18; 2 Peter 3:3. For συνευωχεῖσθαι (‘to feast together’) cf. 
Jude 12 and 2 Peter 2:13; for its usage in extrabiblical Greek see e.g. Arist. Eth. Eud. 1245b; Phi- 
lo Spec. 4.119; Josephus AJ 1.92; 4.203. The verb συνευωχεῖσθαι does not occur in the LXX, but 
εὐωχεῖν is used with the meaning of ‘to feast together’ in Jdt 1:16 and 3 Macc 6:40. The noun 
εὐωχία is found e.g. in Clem. Al. Paed. 2.1.6. For the adjective ὑπέρογκος (‘of excessive size’, 
hence “immoderate’) cf. Jude 16 and 2 Peter 2:18. In the LXX it occurs six times; in Dan 11:36 
Theodotion Antiochus IV Epiphanes λαλήσει ὑπέρογκα, 'will speak haughty things’. 

46 E.g. Hdt. 1.159; 2.139; Pl. Leg. 910e; Xen. Apol. 22; Hell. 1.4.20, 5.4.1. In the LXX cf. e.g. 
Deut 17:13; 2 Macc 1:17; 4:17, 38; 4 Macc 9:15; Ps 17:22; Job 9:20, 21; Wis 14:9; Sir 15:20; Isa 59:13. 
47 For the meaning of κυριότης in the NT see Spicq (1966) 234-5; Nicolaci (2018) 19. 

48 For this meaning of ἀπόθεσις see also Philo Post. 48: ... μεγαλαυχίαν ἀποτίθεσθαι, ἧς ἡ 
ἀπόθεσις ἀδικημάτων ἑκουσίων Kol ἀκουσίων ἐργάζεται παραίτησιν, ‘to put away all high 
boasting, the putting away of which works the rejection of all offenses, both voluntary and 
involuntary’. For 2 Peter’s image of ‘the divesting (ἀπόθεσις) of the tent’, which is a metaphor 
for dying (1:14), see Bauckham (1983) 199. 
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Peter (3:14), and in other NT passages (1 Tim 6:14; Jas 1:27). Furthermore, it may 

be observed that, in the NT, a ‘value’ is accorded to the genuineness of the faith 

(δοκίμιον τῆς πίστεως) or to the faith itself (πίστις) exclusively in 1 Peter 1:7 

(πολύ--τιμος) and 2 Peter 1:1 (ἰσό--τιμος). Lastly, the exact same greeting χάρις 

ὑμῖν καὶ εἰρήνη πληθυνθείη, ‘Grace and peace be multiplied to you’, occurs in 1 

Peter 1:2 and in 2 Peter 1:2. 

It should be noted that several words of 2 Peter are used in Jewish works 
written in Greek before or at the time of 2 Peter, and some expressions are simi- 
lar to those found in other Hellenistic Jewish writers of the period, e.g.: 

-- The noun ζόφος, ‘blackness’ (sixth group), appears in 2 Peter 2:4, 17, in 
other NT passages (Jude 6, 13; Heb 12:18), and in Sibylline Oracles, e.g. 
4:43.5 The words of the expression ὁμίχλαι ὑπὸ λαίλαπος ἐλαυνόμεναι οἷς ὁ 
ζόφος τοῦ σκότους τετήρηται ("mists carried by a tempest, for whom is re- 
served the blackness of darkness’) in 2 Peter 2:17 ‘are poetical, and perhaps 
exhibit a trace of that Homerism which is found in the early Sibylline Ora- 
cles and in Philo [...] and became a marked feature in the style of the second 
century.’ In particular, the noun ὁμίχλη, ‘mist’ (eighth group), is used in 
an eschatological context e.g. in Sib. Or. 3.806; 5.379. 

- The adjective ἄθεσμος, ‘unlawful’ (eighth group), is used as a noun in 2 
Peter 2:7 and 3:17. It also appears in 3 Macc 5:12. In Jewish writings in Greek, 
it occurs e.g. in Sib. Or. 5.166, 177, 178, 193, 271, 309, 430; Philo Mos. 2.198; 
Spec. 2.50; Praem. 1.126; Josephus BJ 7.264. 

- In 2 Peter 3:14 the verbal adjective ἀμώμητος, "blameless’ (third group), is 
used to describe Christians ‘metaphorically’ as ‘an unblemished sacrifice to 
God’? (see ἄμωμος in 1 Peter 1:19; Heb 9:14). This term, which never refers 


49 Similar expressions are found in Jude 2 (ἔλεος ὑμῖν καὶ εἰρήνη καὶ ἀγάπη πληθυνθείη) and, 
as to the ancient Greek versions of the OT, in Dan 4:1 and 6:26 Theodotion (εἰρήνη ὑμῖν πλη- 
θυνθείη). 

50 See Bauckham (1983) 53, 252. 

51 Bigg (1956?) 284. The author of 2 Peter substitutes the common words used in Jude 12 
(νεφέλαι ἄνυδροι ὑπὸ ἀνέμων παραφερόμεναι, ‘clouds without water, carried along by the 
winds’; see Prov 25:14 MT) with rare terms. 

52 The adjective ἄθεσμος is used as a noun also e.g. in Plut. Caes. 10.4, where it denotes the 
sacrilege. The adverb ἀθέσμως is found in 3 Macc 6:26 and Sib. Or. 3.524. For ἀθέμιτος see 
1 Peter 4:3. 

53 Bauckham (1983) 327. For believers who are called to be blameless (ἄμωμος) see Eph 1:4; 
Phil 2:15; Col 1:22; Jude 24; 1 Clem. 50.2. In Eph 5:27 the subject is the Church. 
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to sacrificial animals in Classical Greek,” is used to mention “unblemished’ 
(ἀμώμητα) victims in Let. Aris. 93. 

—- The rare temporal adverb ἔκπαλαι (‘for a long time’) is found in 2 Peter 2:3 
(see πάλαι in Jude 4 in the same context) and 3:5 (third group). It occurs in 
Philo Agr. 152; Josephus AJ 16.244; BJ 7.159.” 

- The verb ἐξακολουθεῖν (2 Peter 1:16; 2:2, 15; eighth group) is used with the 
dative μύθοις in 2 Peter 1:16 (οὐ γὰρ σεσοφισμένοις μύθοις ἐξακολου- 
θήσαντες, for we did not follow cunningly devised fables’),” as also in Jo- 
sephus AJ 1.22, who claims that some legislators followed fables (τοῖς μύθοις 
ἐξακολουθήσαντες), but not Moses. 

-- The expression λήθην λαμβάνειν (‘to forget”) of 2 Peter 1:9 also occurs e.g. 
in Josephus AJ 2.163; 4.304; 5.107. 

— The rare verb συνευωχεῖσθαι, ‘to feast together’ (2 Peter 2:13), appears in 
writings of Philo (Spec. 4.119) and Josephus (AJ 1.92; 4.203). 

-- The noun ἀπόθεσις of 2 Peter 1:14 (fifth group) is also found in 1 Peter 3:21 
and in Philo Post. 48. In these three passages it is used to mean ‘putting 
away’, whereas in extrabiblical Greek it usually refers to ‘laying up in store’ 
(see e.g. Josephus AJ 18.91). 

- The denominative verb δελεάζειν (sixth group) normally means ‘to put as a 
bait’ (e.g. Hdt. 2.70) or ‘to catch by a bait’ (e.g. pass. in Xen. Mem. 2.1.4). Its 
metaphorical usage, ‘to lure’, occurs in 2 Peter 2:14, 18, Jas 1:14, but also e.g. 
in Philo Praem. 25. 


54 E.g. in Hom. Il. 12.109 it refers to a blameless hero: βουλῇ Πουλυδάμαντος ἀμωμήτοιο 
πίθοντο, ‘[They] obeyed the counsel of blameless Polydamas’. 

55 In Philo Aet. 41, the adjective ἀμώμητος refers to all the works of God, which are ἀμώμητα 
δὲ καὶ ἀνεξέλεγκτα καὶ ἀνεπανόρθωτα (“without blemish, beyond all reproach and wholly 
faultless’). In the LXX ἀμώμητος does not occur, but the more common ἄμωμος often is used to 
refer to unblemished sacrificial victims (e.g. Lev 3:1, 6, 9; 4:3, 14, 23, 28, 32; Num 6:14; 28:3; 
Ezek 43:22, 23, 25; 45:18, 23). See Hauck (1971) 721-4. 

56 Bigg (1956?) 274 highlights that ἔκπαλαι, “though not a classical word, is not uncommon in 
later Greek’ (see e.g. Plut. Them. 30.1; Arist. 17.2). For preposition + adverb compounds in later 
Greek see Blass et al. (1982) 8116, 3. 

57 The meaning of ἐξακολουθεῖν is always negative in 2 Peter: ‘to follow the way of disobedi- 
ence to God’; see in the LXX Job 31:9; Sir 5:2; Amos 2:4; Isa 56:11. On the other hand, ἀκολου- 
θεῖν in the NT usually denotes the act of following Jesus, 6.5. Matt 4:20; 9:27; Luke 18:22, 28; 
John 1:37. 

58 The term λήθη, “forgetting’, “forgetfulness’ (eighth group), is frequent in Classical Greek: 
e.g. Hom. Il. 2.33; Hdt 1.127. For Lethe as the river of oblivion in the underworld see e.g. 
Pl. Resp. 621a. In the LXX it occurs 11 times. 
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— The adjective προφητικός of 2 Peter 1:19% does not occur in the LXX (sixth 
group), but it is frequently found in Philo: e.g. Migr. 84; Her. 69, 249, 265, 
290; Mut. 110, 120, 139, 169; Mos. 1.277. In particular, Philo uses the formula 
προφητικὸς λόγος in Leg. 3.43; Plant. 117; Sobr. 68; see also 2 Clem. 11.2. 

- The term παρανομία, ‘transgression of law’ (eighth group), occurs in 
Philo Mos. 1.295, in the story of Balaam, as in 2 Peter 2:16. 

--  Inthe expression ὑπέρογκα γὰρ ματαιότητος in 2 Peter 2:18 (cf. Jude 16), the 
noun ματαιότης, “vanity’ (cf. Rom 8:20; Eph 4:17), perhaps ‘was suggested 
to the author by the traditional description of Balaam as μάταιος (Phi- 
lo Cher. 32; Conf. 159; Mig. 113; Det. 71). 9 

-- The expression ἡ ζῴων ἀλόγων αἰφνίδιος φθορά found in Philo Mos. 1.133 is 
similar to ἄλογα ζῷα γεγεννημένα φυσικὰ εἰς ἅλωσιν καὶ φθοράν (natural 
irrational animals made to be caught and destroyed’) in 2 Peter 2:12.° 


In the LXX occur 28 rare terms of 2 Peter (see groups 2, 8, 9). They are mainly 

found in those books of the OT that were most affected by Hellenistic influence 

(1, 2, 3, 4 Macc; Sir; Wis). For example, in the eighth group: 

- ἄθεσμος (2 Peter 2:7; 3:17) occurs in the LXX exclusively in 3 Macc 5:12. 

- ἀποφεύγειν (1:4; 2:18, 20) is used in the LXX exclusively in Sir 22:22. 

-- ἀργεῖν (2:3): 1 Esdr 2:26; 2 Esdr 4:24; 2 Macc 5:25 (to keep Sabbath); Eccl 
12:3; Sir 33:28.% 

-- ἐπόπτης (1:16): 2 Macc 3:39; 7:35; 3 Macc 2:21; but also Esth 5:1. 

- λήθη (1:9): 3 Macc 5:28; 6:20; 4 Macc 1:5; 2:24; Wis 16:11; 17:3; Sir 14:7; Job 
7:21; but also Lev 5:15; Num 5:27; Deut 8:19. 


59 For the expression τὸν προφητικὸν λόγον cf. Rom 16:26, and in extrabiblical Greek e.g. 
Lucian Alex. 60. The noun προφητεία occurs in 2 Peter 1:20. 

60 Bauckham (1983) 274. For the explanation of the name ‘Balaam’ as ματαίωσις see also 
Onomastica Vaticana 188.79-80 in De Lagarde (1966?) 214. For ‘Balaam’ as vanus populus see 
Jerome Nom. hebr. 16.20; 21.28; 72.27; 73.15; 80.14 (De Lagarde [19662]). 

61 Cf. Jude 10. The common expression ἄλογα ζῷα occurs three times in the LXX (4 Macc 14:14, 
18; Wis 11:15), and several times in Philo (e.g. Abr. 1.266; Agr. 90; Leg. 2.75; 3.30; Opif. 73; Sacr. 
47, Spec. 1.74; 2.69). For further examples see Bauckham (1983) 263; Marconi (2005) 175, n. 83. 
For other rare words of 2 Peter found in Hellenistic Jewish writings see Bauckham (1983) 135-6. 

62 This verb occurs in extrabiblical Greek: e.g. Eur. Phoen. 625; Hippoc. Mochl. 23; Josephus AJ 
12.274; 13.234; 14.63; 18.323; 20.219; BJ 1.60; 2.392; 5.495; 7.52. In the NT the compound verb 
Katapyeiv is more frequent than ἀργεῖν: cf. Delling (1965). 

63 The term ἐπόπτης, ‘eyewitness’, ‘was also used technically for the higher grade of initiates 
in the Eleusinian mysteries’ (Bauckham [1983] 215); see also Schelkle (1961) 197, n. 1. The verb 
ἐποπτεύειν in the Bible occurs in 1 Peter 2:12 and 3:2. The noun αὐτόπτης, synonym of 
ἐπόπτης, isin Luke 1:2. 
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-- μεγαλοπρεπής (1:17): 2 Macc 8:15; 15:13; 3 Macc 2:9; but also Deut 33:26 (ὁ 
μεγαλοπρεπής is God). 

- μιασμός (2:10): 1Macc 4:43; Wis 14:26. 

-- παρανομία (2:16): 4 Macc 2:11; 4:19; 5:13; 9:3; Ps 36:7; Prov 5:22; 10:26; Ps Sol 
4:1, 12; 8:9; 17:20. 

-  Taxıvög® (1:14; 2:1): Prov 1:16; Wis 13:2; Sir 11:22; 18:26, but also Hab 1:6; Isa 
59:7. 

-- τοιόσδε (1:17) occurs in the LXX exclusively in 2 Macc 11:27 and 15:12 (see 
τοῖος in 2 Esdr 5:3). 


Quotations of complete sentences or expressions from the LXX are infrequent in 
2 Peter: see e.g. 2 Peter 2:22 - Prov 26:11; 2 Peter 3:8 -- Ps 89:4; 2 Peter 3:10, 12 — 
Isa 34:4; 2 Peter 3:13 - Isa 65:17 and 66:22. The epistle does contain many re- 
writings of or allusions to the OT. Some of them presuppose a Targumic or Mid- 
rashic tradition as intermediate source, e.g. the description of Noah as a preach- 
er of righteousness in 2 Peter 2:5;° Lot as a righteous man distressed by the 
behavior of the wicked (2:7, 8); the image of Sodom and Gomorrah reduced to 
ashes (τεφροῦν, 2:6), whereas Gen 19:24, 25, 29 LXX says that the two cities 
were destroyed by a hail of brimstone and fire (βρέχειν θεῖον καὶ πῦρ, 
καταστρέφειν, EKTpißeiv); Balaam rebuked by his ass, rather than by the angel 
of the Lord (2:16); the account of the rebellious angels in 2:4, which recalls the 
story of the fall of the Watchers.’° As to the rare terms that are common to 
2 Peter and the LXX, we must not forget that the words of the second and ninth 
groups are also found in Jude: ἐμπαίκτης and ὑπέρογκος were likely borrowed 
from Jude; on the other hand, ἀσεβεῖν was likely drawn from the LXX (see 
above). 


64 For the expression μεγαλοπρεπὴς δόξα (“Majestic Glory’) of 2 Peter 1:17 see Schelkle (1961) 
199; Bauckham (1983) 218. For the connection between μεγαλοπρεπής (1:17) and μεγαλειότης 
(1:16) see Spicq (1966) 220-1. The adjective μεγαλοπρεπής is frequent in 1 Clem.: 1.2; 9.1, 2; 19.2; 
45.7; 61.1; 64.1. 

65 Cf. 2 Peter 2:1 (ταχινὴν ἀπώλειαν, ‘swift destruction’) and Bar 4:25 LXX: ὄψει αὐτοῦ τὴν 
ἀπώλειαν Ev τάχει (‘you will quickly see his [of the enemy] destruction’). For taxıvög in the 
context ofthe end of life see Spicq (1966) 217. 

66 For other allusions to the OT see Bauckham (1983) 138. 

67 Bauckham (1983) 350-1. 

68 Cf. Marconi (2005) 170. 

69 The verb τεφροῦν is used of Sodom and Gomorrah by Philo Ebr. 223. The noun τέφρα is 
found in the same context in Abr. 139; Mos. 2.56. Strab. Geogr. 16.2.44 calls the region around 
the Dead Sea γῆ Teppwöng, ‘land of ash’. 

70 See Bauckham (1983) 248. 
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As with the LXX, rather than quote directly from Jude, the author of 2 Peter 
usually combines some terms borrowed from Jude with other words not found 
in his source, or substitutes a relatively common word of Jude with an unusual 
term, in order to create different and more refined expressions: cf. e.g. 2 Peter 
2:3 (ἔκπαλαι) - Jude 4 (the common πάλαι); 2 Peter 2:4 (σειρά) - Jude 6 (δεσμός, 
18 times in the NT); 2 Peter 2:12 (adjective φυσικός) - Jude 10 (adverb 
φυσικῶς); 72 Peter 2:13 (ἀπάτη) 2 - Jude 12 (ἀγάπη); 2 Peter 2:17 (πηγαὶ ἄνυδροι 
καὶ ὁμίχλαι ὑπὸ λαίλαπος EAavvönevaı) -- Jude 12 (νεφέλαι ἄνυδροι ὑπὸ ἀνέμων 
παραφερόμεναι!). On the other hand, the unclear term σπιλάδες ("hidden rocks 
over which the sea dashes’, hence ‘spots’) of Jude 12 is likely to have been sub- 
stituted in 2 Peter 2:13 by σπίλοι (‘spots’) to clarify the meaning of this passage 
(σπίλος occurs twice in the NT, here and in Eph 5:27). Furthermore, 2 Peter omits 
the non-canonical references in material taken over from Jude: see e.g. 2 Peter 
2:10, 11 - Jude 8, 9.” Therefore, the use of the LXX and of the Epistle of Jude by 
the author of 2 Peter shows that he deliberately rewrites and reworks his sources 
in original ways. 

Finally, it should be noted that several rare terms of 2 Peter occur in the Ap- 
ostolic Fathers: e.g. ἄσπιλος (3:14) in 2 Clem. 8.6; Herm. Sim. 5.6.7; Vis. 4.3.5; 
βλέμμα (2:8) in Herm. Sim. 6.2.5; &vovöntog” (3:16) in Herm. Sim. 9.14.4; ἐγκα- 
Toıkeiv (2:8; see Gen 19:29 LXX) in Barn. 1.4; ἐπίλυσις (1:20) in Herm. Sim. 5.5.1; 
5.6.8; 5.7.1; 8.11.1; 9.13.9; 9.16.7; μεγαλοπρεπής (1:17) in 1 Clem. 1.2; 9.1, 2; 19.2; 
45.7; 61.1; 64.1; μιασμός (2:10) in Herm. Sim. 5.7.2. The uncommon terms 
αὐχμηρός, ‘dark’ (1:19) and βόρβορος, ‘mire’ (2:22; see Jer 45:6 LXX) are found 
in the Apoc. Pet. A21 and A 23-24, 31 respectively. 


71 The adjective φυσικός (cf. e.g. Arist. Eth. Nic. 1134b) is found in only three biblical passages: 
Rom 1:26, 27; 2 Peter 2:12 (sixth group). Several scholars (e.g. Schelkle [1961] 206; Marco- 
ni [2005] 171) translate φυσικός in 2 Peter as an adverb (‘by nature’) based on φυσικῶς of 
Jude 10. But it is likely that the author of 2 Peter deliberately substituted Jude’s adverb with an 
adjective, so as to reinforce the concept of ἄλογος: “unreasoning animals, creatures of mere 
instinct’ (see Bauckham [1983] 258). 

72 For the reading ἀπάταις cf. Metzger (1971) 704. 

73 See Schelkle (1961) 211. 

74 For the same sense of övovöntog (‘difficult to understand and interpret’) in 2 Peter and in 
Diog. Laert. 9.13, see Kelly (1969) 373. C£. δυσερμήνευτος in Heb 5:11. 

75 See Arist. [Col.] 3.793a: τὸ λαμπρὸν ἢ στίλβον [...] ἢ τοὐναντίον αὐχμηρὸν καὶ ἀλαμπές. 
Hesychius explains αὐχμηρόν by σκοτῶδες (Hsch. a 8520) and Suidas by στυγνὸν ἢ σκοτεινόν 
(Suda a 4543). In the LXX αὐχμηρός does not occur. Jer 31:31 uses αὐχμός, ‘drought’. 1 Kgdms 
23:14, 15, 19; 26:1 and Mic 4:8 use αὐχμώδης, ‘dry’, ‘squalid’. 
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3 The Style of 2 Peter 


As to the language of the letter, 2 Peter contains many figures of syntax, speech, 
and sound, e.g.: 


Chiasmus: 3:8 (μία ἡμέρα παρὰ κυρίῳ ὡς χίλια ἔτη καὶ χίλια ἔτη ὡς ἡμέρα 
μία); 6 3:13 (καινοὺς δὲ οὐρανοὺς καὶ γῆν καινήν). 

Asyndetic pair οὗ synonyms: 1:9 (τυφλός μυωπάζων); 2:10 (τολμηταί αὐθά- 
δεις); 2:18 (ἐν ἐπιθυμίαις σαρκὸς ἀσελγείαις). 7 

Syndetic pair of synonyms: 1:10 (κλῆσιν καὶ ἐκλογήν); 1:17 (τιμὴν καὶ 
δόξαν); 2:11 (ἰσχύϊ καὶ δυνάμει); 2:13 (σπίλοι καὶ μῶμοι); 3:14 (ἄσπιλοι καὶ 
ἀμώμητοιυ); 3:16 (οἱ ἀμαθεῖς καὶ ἀστήρικτοι). 

Hendiadys: 1:3 (ζωὴν καὶ εὐσέβειαν); 1:8 (ὑπάρχοντα καὶ πλεονάζοντο); 1:16 
(δύναμιν καὶ παρουσίαν). 

Polyptoton: 1:5-- 7 (with anaphora and climax);”® 1:10 (ποιεῖν); 1:17 (δόξο); 
2:1 (ἄγειν and ἀπώλεια); 2:5 (κόσμος); 2:8 (δίκαιος); 2:12 (φθορά); 2:15 
(ὁδός); 2:21 (ἐπιγινώσκειν). 

Figura etymologica: 2:12 (ἐν τῇ φθορᾷ αὐτῶν καὶ φθαρήσονται); 2:13 
(ἀδικούμενοι μισθὸν ἀδικίας and τρυφήν--ἐντρυφῶντες); 2:16 (ἄφωνον-- 
φωνῇ: cf. 1 Cor 14:10); 2:19 (δοῦλοι--δεδούλωται); 3:2 (τῶν προειρημένων 
ῥημάτων: cf. Jude 17); 3:3 (ἐν ἐμπαιγμονῇ ἐμπαῖκται); 3:9 (βραδύνει-- 
βραδύτητα). 

Simile: 1:19 (ὡς λύχνῳ φαίνοντι ἐν αὐχμηρῷ τόπῳ); 2:12 (ὡς ἄλογα ζῷα); 
3:10 (ὡς κλέπτης). 

Metaphor and catachresis: 1:9 (the man who refuses to see the truth as a 
blind man); 1:13, 14 (the earthly body as a tent); 1:15 (death as an exodus); 
1:19 (the coming of Jesus Christ as the sunrise); 2:15 (the right and wrong 
path); 2:17 (the wicked as wells without water and mists carried by a 
tempest). 

Personification: 2:3 (κρίμα and ἀπώλεια); 2:14 (καρδία); 2:19 (φθορά); 2:20 
(μιάσματα τοῦ κόσμου). 

Metonymy and synecdoche: 2:14 (ψυχὰς ἀστηρίκτους; ὀφθαλμοὺς ἔχοντες 
μεστοὺς μοιχαλίδος). 5 


76 See Ps 89:4 LXX. For the meaning of this passage cf. Schelkle (1961) 226-7. 

77 For the reading ἐν ἐπιθυμίαις σαρκὸς ἀσελγείας see Schelkle (1961) 216, n. 1. 

78 See Blass et al. (1982) 8493, n. 4. 

79 For the antithesis between light and darkness in this simile see Marconi (2005) 151-2. 
80 Vulgate: oculos habentes plenos adulteri. C£. Schelkle (1961) 214, n. 1. 
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--  Litotes: 1:8 (οὐκ ἀργοὺς οὐδὲ ἀκάρπους); 2:3 (τὸ κρίμα ἔκπαλαι οὐκ ἀργεῖ, 
καὶ ἡ ἀπώλεια αὐτῶν οὐ νυστάζει). 

-- Homeoteleuton: 1:8 (ὑπάρχοντα καὶ πλεονάζοντα; οὐκ ἀργοὺς οὐδὲ 
ἀκάρπους; καθίστησιν [...] ἐπίγνωσιν). 

-  Alliteration: 1:10 (σπουδάσατε--ποιεῖσθαι--ποιοῦντες--πταίσητέ ποτε); 2:3 
(πλεονεξίᾳ πλαστοῖς--ἐμπορεύσονται); 2:5 (κατακλυσμὸν κόσμῳ); 2:6 (κατα- 
στροφῇ κατέκρινεν); 2:14 (μεστοὺς μοιχαλίδος καὶ ἀκαταπαύστους ἁ- 
μαρτίας); 2:16 (ἀφωνον--φωνῇ φθεγξάμενον); 2:17 (ὑπὸ λαίλαπος ἐλαυνό- 
μενα). 

- Onomatopoeia: 2:22 (βόρβορος); 3:10 (ῥοιζηδόν) .ὅ2 


A habit of lexical repetition characterizes 2 Peter: 6.5. ἀποφεύγειν (1:4; 2:18, 20); 
ἀπώλεια (2:1, 3; 3:7, 16); βέβαιος (1:10, 19); δωρεῖσθαι (1:3, 4); ἐντολή (2:21; 3:2); 
ἐξακολουθεῖν (1:16; 2:2, 15); Eruxopnyeiv (1:5, 11); ζόφος (2:4, 17); ἡμέρα κρίσεως 
(2:9; 3:7); μισθὸς ἀδικίας (2:13, 15); προσδοκᾶν (3:12, 13, 14); προφητεία (1:20, 21); 
σπουδάζειν (1:10, 15; 3:14); στοιχεῖα καυσούμενα (3:10, 12); τηρεῖν (2:4, 9, 17; 
3:7); τοῦτο πρῶτον γινώσκοντες (1:20; 3:3); ὑπομιμνήσκειν, Ev ὑπομνήσει, τὴν 
τούτων μνήμην ποιεῖσθαι, 3 μνησθῆναι (1:12, 13, 15; 3:1, 2); φείδεσθαι (2:4, 5); 
φθέγγεσθαι (2:16, 18); φωνῆς ἐνεχθείσης, φωνὴν ἐνεχθεῖσαν (1:17, 18). The reit- 
eration of the same words does not ‘arise from a limited vocabulary -- an expla- 
nation which seems hardly consistent with the occasional use of very rare words 
on the part of the writer - but either from a liking for recurrent sounds, or from a 
desire to give emphasis by the use of “line upon line” or from both.’* It is diffi- 
cult to draw firm conclusions because, for example, the term παραφρονία (2:16) 
was likely of popular origin,°° but significant evidence suggests that the author 
of 2 Peter was cultured and did receive a good rhetorical education. 


4 Conclusions 


This essay had two modest purposes: (1) to clarify which of 2 Peter’s words are 
uncommon in the Bible, but relatively common in extant Greek literature, and 


81 For the authenticity ofthe reading καταστροφή (cf. Gen 19:29 LXX) see Metzger (1971) 702. 
82 See Schelkle (1961) 228, n. 2. 

83 The expression μνήμην ποιεῖν (τινος) is also 6.5. in Arist. Rh. 1414a. See Michel (1971) 310-1. 
84 Mayor (1965) lvii-Iviii; cf. also Callan (2003) 210- 1. For the epistolary rhetoric of 2 Peter see 
Watson (2014) 55. 

85 See Olivier (1920) 266. 
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which are rarely found in all of ancient Greek literature; and, by this approach 
to lexical analysis, (2) to glean some information on the historical, cultural, and 
literary background of 2 Peter. 

We have proposed a classification of the rare terms of the epistle into ten 
groups in descending order by exceptionality. Without in any way claiming to 
be exhaustive, this classification - and the methodology underlying it - can 
constitute a useful framework for a detailed investigation of the epistle’s vocab- 
ulary, past the artificial limits of the NT and the LXX. 

As to the second purpose, we may draw some conclusions. The rhetorical 
language of 2 Peter is influenced by Hellenistic religious-philosophical termi- 
nology: see, in particular, the catalogue of virtues in 1:5-7; θεία δύναμις and 
θεία φύσις in 1:3, 45% the terms ἐπόπτης (1:16)” and ταρταροῦν (2:4); the em- 
phasis on the theme of knowledge (ἐπίγνωσις 4 times, γνῶσις 3 times, 
ἐπιγινώσκειν 2 times in 2:21); the Hellenistic proverb in 2:22. 88 The rare terms of 2 
Peter that occur in the LXX are mainly found in those books of the OT that were 
most affected by Hellenistic influence (1, 2, 3, 4 Macc; Sir; Wis). Meanwhile, 2 
Peter contains Semitic literary devices: the synonymous parallelism in 2:3 (τὸ 
κρίμα ἔκπαλαι οὐκ ἀργεῖ, Kal ἡ ἀπώλεια αὐτῶν οὐ νυστάζει); the figurae etymo- 
logicae that are Semitisms/Septuagintalisms in 2:12° and 3:3; the genitive of 
quality in lieu of adjective in 2:10 (ἐν ἐπιθυμίᾳ μιασμοῦ) and 2:18 (ὑπέρογκα 
ματαιότητος); the expression κατάρας τέκνα in 2:14 (cf. Isa 57:4; Hos 10:9). 
The author of 2 Peter seems to be familiar with extrabiblical Jewish Haggadic 
traditions (second chapter), the OT mindset (see e.g. 1:21), and some theological 
problems found in late 1%-century and early 2°®-century Jewish apocalyptic 
literature (third chapter).? 

The analysis of the lexicon of 2 Peter shows that the letter belongs to the 
Hellenistic Jewish Grecophone sphere, as most NT scholars have suggested. In 


86 These expressions were common in 1° and 2° century AD, but they did not normally refer 
to Jesus Christ: see Olivier (1920) 274. 

87 Bauckham (1983) 215. 

88 For a more detailed discussion of the Hellenistic concepts in 2 Peter see Fornberg (1977); 
Charles (1997); Frey (2015) 148-50. 

89 See Callan (2004) 55. 

90 Cf. Schelkle (1961) 214; Spicq (1966) 237. 

91 In the third chapter we find the tension between the apparent delay of the parousia, the 
urgency of the divine judgment, and the assurance that the righteousness of God will be ful- 
filled at the appointed time (2 Peter 3:4-10). Human repentance seemingly plays a role in 
hastening the Lord’s parousia (προσδοκῶντας καὶ σπεύδοντας in 3:11; προσδοκῶντες σπου- 
δάσατε in 3:14), asin 2 Bar and 4 Esdr. Cf. Bauckham (1980). 
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this essay, in particular, it has been noted that many rare words of 2 Peter occur 
in writings of Egyptian Hellenistic Judaism ($Sib. Or.; Let. Aris.; Philo of Alexan- 
dria), and the unusual verb μυωπάζειν is found, earlier than in 2 Peter 1:9, only 
in a fragment of Dorotheus of Sidon. This astrologer appears to have lived in 
Alexandria in the late 1% century AD. Moreover, the uncommon term ἐξέραμα 
seems to be first attested in 2°9-century Greek literature. It occurs in 2 Peter 2:22 
and in the work De venenatis animalibus eorumque remediis (4.13) of Philoume- 
nos of Alexandria, a member of the Eclectic School of medicine, c. 150-190 AD. 
Finally, several rare words are used in 2 Peter with the same meaning as in Agq- 
uila, Symmachus, or Theodotion: see in particular ἐπίλυσις (2 Peter 1:20; Gen 
40:8 Aquila), κυλισμός (2 Peter 2:22; Prov 2:18 Theodotion), öAtywg (2 Peter 
2:18; Isa 10:7 Aquila), ἄσπιλος (2 Peter 3:14; Job 15:15 Symmachus). Also the use 
and sense of the terms διαυγάζειν, ἐξέραμα, Bpadbtngin 2 Peter 1:19, 2:22 and 
3:9, respectively, can be better explained by looking at Aquila's version 
(Job 25:5; Lev 18:28; Hab 2:3). 

That the author of 2 Peter had read and used as sources some of these Hel- 
lenistic Jewish works is not improbable, but difficult to prove. It is quite clear, 
however, that these numerous resemblances are to be explained by a common 
milieu or even a common geographical area. If this is true, 2 Peter could have 
been composed by a well-educated writer in Alexandria, Egypt.” 


92 Note that the earliest extant textual witness of 2 Peter, namely P. Bodmer VIII (P72), comes 
from Egypt (3/4® century AD). It lists several non-canonical works, but also 1 Peter and Jude: 
cf. Grünstäudl (2013) 43- 45; Nicolaci (2018) 9-10, 36, 40-41. Origen is the first writer to attest 
the existence of 2 Peter; in particular, as Grünstäudl/Nicklas (2014) 224 observe, ‘there appears 
to be evidence for a use of the epistle in a relatively early Alexandrian work of Origen (Princ. 
1.8.4)’ (see also Origen Comm. John 5.3 = Eusebius Hist. eccl. 6.25.8, NPNF2 1:273; for the much- 
discussed stance of Origen on the authorship of 2 Peter see e.g. Grünstäudl/Nicklas [2014] 223- 
4; Merkt [2015] 17-20, in particular 18, n. 14). With these and other arguments, also e.g. 
Fuchs/Reymond (1988) 40-41, Vouga (2001) 21, Grünstäudl (2013) 287-95, Frey (2015) 188-9, 
and Nicolaci (2018) 37 conclude that 2 Peter is probably an Alexandrian text. Grünstäudl (2013) 
105-44 argues that 2 Peter was influenced by the Greek-Ethiopic Apocalypse of Peter (which 
presumably came into being in Egypt c. 135-140) and thus written in the second half of the 258 
century; like Grünstäudl, Frey (2016) 457-63. On the other hand, e.g., Bauckham (1983) 148-9, 
162 claims that the Apocalypse of Peter is dependent on 2 Peter and therefore provides a termi- 
nus ante quem for dating 2 Peter; cf. also Bauckham (1988c) 4721-3; Bauckham (1998). For this 
question see Nicolaci (2018) 38. For Alexandria’s early Christian community in the 25 century 
see e.g. Simonetti (2012) 198. 


Chiara Calvano 
Forged Inscriptions in Early Epigraphic 
Corpora 


1 The Intellectual Context: Expectations of an 
Epigraphic Corpus in the 16" Century 


With awareness of the documentary value of inscriptions well developed by the 
16® century, scholars were encouraged to produce corpora of Greek and Latin in- 
scriptions.' Among these was the bishop of Tarragona Antonio Agustin (1517- 
1586). He pursued studies in Roman and Canon Law, which he continued in Italy 
starting from 1536, when he was admitted to the Royal College of Spain in Bolo- 
gna.? Here he was able to deepen his knowledge under the guidance of Andrea 
Alciato (1492-1550),? whose presence also drew the arrival to Bologna of Jean 
Matal from Poligny (1520-1597) in the following year.* A deep bond and collabo- 
rative spirit grew between Agustin and Matal, which continued even after Agu- 
stin’s transfer to Rome in 1544 following his appointment as auditor ofthe Sacred 
Rota. Matal], in fact, arrived in the papal city about a year later as his friend’s sec- 
retary, following him in his iter Italicum in search of manuscripts containing legal 
texts. Matal was assigned to this task by Agustin during his Bologna years, who 
was responsible for the creation οἱ ἃ corpus of legal documents.’ 

A couple of years later, however, the focus of their research changed radi- 
cally. Inspired perhaps by their teacher Alciato, who had well understood the im- 
portance of inscriptions as historical sources as well as dedicating himself to the 


1 Iwould like to thank Prof. L. Calvelli, who has enthusiastically supported me in this work from 
beginning to the end. I also would like to thank Prof. G. Vagenheim, a most kind and helpful 
person, who has always encouraged me to find answers to my many doubts. 

2 The most up-to-date and recent biographical account is that of Carbonell i Manils et al. (2012). 
Regarding Agustin’s studies in Italy see Flores Sell&s (1979); see also Alcina Rovira (2008) for 
further work on the humanist Agustin, and De Maria/Parada Lopez de Corselas (2014) for his 
relationship with 16®-century antiques dealing. 

3 Costa (1903); Rolet/Rolet (2013); Belloni (2016). 

4 Heuser (2003), in particular 59-68 for his relationship with Agustin. 

5 Flores Sell&s (1980) 16-18; for Matal’s iter Italicum see Hobson (1975). 
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creation of his own sylloge,° the two shifted their interests towards epigraphic 
research in order to create a corpus that was at the same time a revision and an 
expansion of the Epigrammata antiquae urbis, printed by Jacopo Mazzocchi in 
1521.7 

A specimen of the sylloge mazzocchiana was donated to Matal by Agustin 
upon his arrival in Rome. It would serve as the basis for further commentary by 
Matal, which would include topographical details for the inscriptions lacking 
them, and geographical and prosopographical indices. For this he had to check 
numerous handwritten and printed epigraphic collections written up to that mo- 
ment. These were also amended after autopsy of the known evidence by Agustin 
and Matal, and especially by their numerous collaborators scattered across Eu- 
rope, with whom they maintained a rich correspondence.® The result was an 
enormous amount of material which, however, remained in the form of manu- 
scripts because the work never saw the light of day.? The project was inherited by 
Maarten de Smet (c. 1525-1578),'° who was based at Rome from 1545 to 1551, and 
with whom Matal was in close friendship and exchanged material. 

De Smet’s collection was the only one to be edited, although this happened 
only posthumously, when the manuscript (Leiden, Universiteitsbibliotheek, BPL 
1), after several vicissitudes, " came into the hands of Joost Lips (1547-1606), uni- 
versity professor in Leiden.” In 1588, the sylloge entitled Inscriptionum anti- 
quarum quae passim per Europam liber was printed in Antwerp. It was accompa- 
nied by an Auctarium of inscriptions collected by Lips himself. Smet was the first 


6 Vatican Library, Vat. lat. 10546. See Buonocore (2004) and also De Camilli Soffredi (1974) and 
Vuilleumier/Laurens (1994). On Alciato’s relationship with epigraphy, see Calabi Limentani 
(1999) and Sartori (1999). 

7 On this book see Buonocore (2006); Vagenheim (2008a); Bianca (2009). A further reflection 
on the contribution of Agustin to epigraphy is provided by Mayer (2002). 

8 See Cooper (1993) 97-99 and Stenhouse (2005) 43-44. The metelliano example of Epigram- 
mata was representative ofthe young French humanist’s working methods. It is conserved in the 
Vatican Library, Vat. lat. 8495, and reports on the title page Agustin’s dedication: Ant(onius) 
Augustinus Jo(hanni) Metello d(ono) d(edit). For this manuscript see Carbonell i Manils/Gonzälez 
Germain (2012). A page from this copy is illustrated in Grafton (1993) 97 pl. 80. 

9 These materials are now preserved in the Vatican Library (Vatican Library, Vat. lat. 6034, 
6037, 6038, 6039 and 6040). For a codicological description see Crawford (1993a). See also Fer- 
rary (1986) 238-42; Vagenheim (2006a). 

10 Verbogen (1985); Vagenheim (2006b). 

11 The events concerning Smet’s manuscript are reported in Flayder (1628), de Rossi (1862), Ver- 
bogen (1985), and Vagenheim (2006b) and a brief summary is in Calabi Limentani (1987) 181-2. 
A brief description of the codex is in Mandowsky/Mitchell (1963) 25-27. 

12 Laureys (1998); Vagenheim (2006b). 
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to adopt a typological order rather than a topographical or a random one, as his 
predecessors had done, and to provide the corpus with indices for its ease of use.” 


2 The Genesis of the Gruterian Corpus 


In the very year of its publication, a copy of Lips’ publication of Smet’s sylloge 
was given as a gift by Pierre Del Bene to Joseph Justus Scaliger (1540-1609), "* who 
immediately noticed that it did not include some inscriptions known to him from 
the territories of present-day France, Portugal, and Spain.” The desire to com- 
pose a further supplement to the work was thereby born." 

Taking advantage of a visit of Jeröme Commelin (1550-1597) to Leiden not 
long after his meeting with Del Bene, Scaliger submitted his project to the printer, 
showing him the material he had begun to collect and arrange. Commelin ac- 
cepted theresponsibility of preparing the edition, but died in December 1597 from 
the plague, while his successors, although maintaining the commitment, de- 
clared themselves unable to prepare the text. Scaliger, who had been sending his 
material to Commelin’s workshop over the years, was therefore forced to turn to 
Jan Gruter. 

In a letter dated July 17, 1598, Scaliger proposed to the German philologist to 
take responsibility not only for the edition but also for the creation of the first 
work that would cover the entire ancient Roman world; in return, he was willing 
to renounce all his rights to it: 


Opus vere te dignum suscipe, quod unius tuam implorat opem, et quod sine ope tua lucem 
videre timet. [...] De me, ego omne meum ius in te transfero neque nominari quidem me 
velim. Totum opus plene tuum esse volo. 


13 For Smet’s indices see Calabi Limentani (1987) 183-7; Stenhouse (2005) 68-69. 

14 The work of Grafton (1983-93) on Scaliger remains pivotal. 

15 Botley/Van Miert (2012) II 51 (June 28, 1588), Scaliger to Dupuy: ‘J’ai vue Monsieur d’Elbene 
ἃ Champigni, qui m’a monstre£ [...] la preface que Lipsius lui a faict pour lui dedier le volume des 
inscriptions de l’Europe. Je m’asseure que toutes celles des Gaules n’i seront pas. Car j’en aiun 
tiers de celles de Lyon, qui ne sont imprimeöes, item toutes celles de Gascogne, de Languedoc, de 
Provence, de Daulfing, qui sont tres belles. [...] J’en ai aussi quelques unes fort belles de Portugal, 
qui n’ont poinct est& imprimöes avec celles d’Espagne, ni ailleurs’. 

16 Botley/Van Miert (2012) II 57 (August 19, 1588), Scaliger to De Thou: Ἵ...] ἃ mon premier loisir 
jeen ferai un troisiesme auctarium qui ne sera guiere moindre que celui de Lipsius’. 
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If Gruter accepted this offer, Scaliger would send to him all the material he pos- 
sessed at the time, and everything else he had been able to recover during his 
work. Scaliger further asked that the structure of the corpus reflect that of Smet, 
with the only difference that all Greek inscriptions be inserted at the end ofeach 
chapter, and all Christian ones gathered together at the bottom: 


Ordinem Smetianum servandum censemus; hoc uno excepto: quod omnia Graeca separa- 
tim proponenda in fine cuiusque capitis. [...1 Praeterea, Christiana omnia in finem 
reiicienda. 


Gruter accepted the task, but did not simply limit himself to editing the texts he 
had received from Scaliger: he also asked his correspondents to send him texts 
and, in some cases, preferred to quote them as sources, rather than Scaliger him- 
self, his collaborator and co-editor.” 

The work, however, took longer than expected and Scaliger was invited in a 
letter from Leonhard Gutenstein to ask Commelin to finally publish the work, 
which had been eagerly anticipated by the scholarly community for some time." 
This invitation was forwarded about a month later by Scaliger to Gruter, who 
asked the French philologist to contribute to the work by writing the indices. Ini- 
tially reluctant, he dedicated himself to this enormous effort from July 1601 to 
May 1602 and, after ten months of hard work, sent to Gruter ‘the soul of the cor- 
pus’.” 

In the same months, as a result of pressing requests made by various schol- 
ars, two editions of the Inscriptiones antiquae totius orbis Romani were produced 
by Commelin, the first all-encompassing epigraphic corpus in history. In it ap- 
peared a specific section dedicated to forged inscriptions: these were not ex- 
punged, but published separately, so that future scholars could avoid erroneous 
historical reconstruction based on inauthentic sources. These two editions 


17 Scaliger was not at all happy with Gruter’s conduct, and complained about it: Ἵ...] ilen avoit 
eu quelques unes d’ailleurs, tellement que celles qu’il cite, il les ayme mieux citer d’autrui que 
de moi; jene scay pourquoi on me fait ordinairement cela’, Desmaizeaux (1740) 395. 

18 Botley/Van Miert (2012) III 576 (February 7, 1601), Gutenstein to Scaliger: ‘Potis enim es, vir 
illustris, apıud Commelinos, ne labor et diligentia quorundam in conferendis cum manuscriptis 
Smetiano et Metelliano, ac exscribendis tot inscriptionibus pereat’. This is one of the few letters 
in which the inscriptions were included alongside the text ofthe letter. For Leonhard Gutenstein 
see below. 

19 Botley/Van Miert (2012) IV 355 (August 6, 1602), Scaliger to Casaubon: ‘Index ipse est anima 
illius corporis, et accessione multarum rerum augebitur quae colligentur ex illa appendice in- 
scriptionum. Valde me exercitum habuit decem continuos menses ille labor’. See Grafton (1975) 
109; Calabi Limentani (1987). 
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diverged on small points of detail, such as the proper positioning of the section 
on spuriae ac supposititiae, which in the first edition (1601) was placed at the be- 
ginning ofthe corpus, while in the second (1602) it was placed at the end.?° 

However, it was only with the third edition (1603) that the corpus took on the 
form in which we know it today. Additamenta and corrigenda were added to the 
original core, consisting of the material present in the two previous editions, to 
bring the total number of inscriptions to 12,000; these were sorted by type, with 
the 24 indices composed by Scaliger, the Notae Tyronis, and other sections all 
placed at the end ofthe work. 

A number of second-edition specimens, however, include these later sec- 
tions. It may be that the sons of Jeröme Commelin decided to individually print 
each of the new units which would appear in the edition of 1603, so that owners 
of the earlier editions could include them. This would explain the great variety 
both in the number and order of these later sections that were inserted within 
these specimens of the Inscriptiones.?' 

After these three editions, a fourth one was published in Heidelberg by the 
Commelin printing house in 1616, although with a slightly different title (Inscrip- 
tionum Romanorum corpus absolutissimum, ingenio et cura Jani Gruteri). This edi- 
tion served as the basis for the fifth and last edition, edited by Johann Georg Grae- 
vius and printed in two volumes in Amsterdam in 1707.? 


3 The spuriae ac supposititiae 


The section on spuriae consists of 27 sheets with independent numbering (I- 
XXVID, placed at the end of the corpus, including transcriptions of 206 inscrip- 
tions, which Gruter and Scaliger considered not to be genuine. Inserted within a 
linear frame running parallel to the margins of the pages that aimed to delimit 
desk space, the texts are distributed mostly on two columns in an order that 
would seem to follow the division into classes made in the rest of the entire work, 
even if some exceptions are evident. Each entry is preceded by a topographic 
lemma, placed immediately above and flanked by an identification number on 
the page; the transcription indicates the source (or sources) from which these 
texts were drawn. 


20 This is what emerges from Benedetti (2015) 951-2. 

21 I would like to thank Dr. L. Benedetti, who discussed this subject with me and offered pre- 
cious advice. 

22 Benedetti (2015) 952. 
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We do not know the precise criteria by which Gruter and Scaliger established 
the genuineness of an inscription. This is due to the loss of a substantial part of 
the correspondence between the two of them, and between them and their col- 
laborators scattered throughout Europe, following the looting by armed forces of 
the Catholic League in 1622 ofthe Palatine Library in Heidelberg, of which Gruter 
was curator from 1602.” 

It is highly likely, however, that the creators of the Inscriptiones antiquae to- 
tius orbis Romani were aware of Antonio Agustin’s thoughts on the topic of for- 
series, affirmed just over a decade earlier. Agustin had expressed the growing 
concern among scholars and antique dealers of his time about the need to distin- 
guish between forged and genuine inscriptions. In the eleventh and last of his 
Dialogues (1587), dedicated precisely to the ‘medaglie et inscrittioni false et di 
quelli, che dell’une et dell’altre hanno scritto’, he offers reflections on the danger 
represented by forged inscriptions, which had deceived everyone (including Agu- 
stin) using them to endorse hypotheses and historical reconstructions. For this 
reason, according to the Spanish antiquarian, it would be necessary to expunge 
these texts from all corpora: 


Perche senza distinguer le cose certe dalle incerte non puö farsi studio con fondamento: et 
se nelle inscrittioni, che allega Aldo Manucio per provar qualsia la buona ortografia, egli si 
serve di false inscrittioni, non ci farä prova che concluda. Et se io vorrö valermi delle mede- 
sime inscrittioni ad altro fine resterö similmente ingannato [...]. Etavvengache io sia andato 
sempre molto avvertito, nondimeno non hö potuto fare di non restar alcune volte ingan- 
nato; ma assai piü sono coloro, i quali io hö veduto dar credenza a cose da me tenute per 
favolose.* 


Drawing precisely from first-hand experience of such deception, Agustin states 
that assessment of the author’s honesty and the language and form used to draft 
the text were essential criteria for verifying an inscription’s authenticity. By bor- 
rowing the language of Diplomatics,” we can therefore affirm that Agustin’s 


23 Heidelberg was occupied in September 1622 by the commander of the Catholic League Jo- 
hann (Jan) Tserclaes count of Tilly (1559-1632). The following year duke Maximilian I of Bavaria 
(1597-1651) made a gift to Pope Gregory XV (1621-1623) of the 197 capsae containing the volumes 
preserved in the looted Palatine Library of the Teutonic city. The transportation of these boxes, 
which arrived in the Vatican Library in the summer of 1623, was carried out by the scriptor Grae- 
cus Leone Allacci. The c. 2,500 manuscripts and 5,000 printed volumes contained in them were 
stored en bloc to form a closed-off fund - that is, one that would no longer be added to - which 
takes its name, the Palatine Fund, from its original library. For this see Piazzoni (2011) 34-37; 
Montuschi (2014). 

24 Agustin (1592) 288. 

25 Bresslau (1998) 13-17. 
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method consisted in combining analysis of the internal character of the text with 
that ofthe external context in which the forgery was produced: 


Io la tengo per molto dubbia (scil. CIL II 383*), prima percioche n’habbiamo havuto notitia 
da persone bugiarde, alle quali per le falsitä, che gia habbiamo scoperte in loro, non cre- 
diamo n& anco la veritä; appresso, perche in quei tempi non favellavano cosi, n& quello & 
linguaggio.* 


Agustin also specified that texts taken from literary works could not be consid- 
ered forged since they were reported by an ancient source, even ifthese had never 
been inscribed on stone: 


se di queste parole costoro hanno fatta una inscrittione, niuno gli puö accusare per falsarij, 
benche non sia vero, che si trovino in alcuna pietra.” 


If this could have applied to ancient literary works, its application to the most 
recent ones would have been more difficult, according to what emerges from an 
analysis of the distribution of inscriptions within the Gruterian corpus. In fact, 
the inscriptions extrapolated from the literary writings chronologically closest to 
the ones used by Gruter and Scaliger as sources, i.e. Hypnerotomachia Poliphili 
(1499) by Francesco Colonna” and the Cosmographie Universelle (1575) by Andre 
Thevet,? were considered forgeries and relegated to the spuriae.” In the case of 
the Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, a special sub-section of 6 sheets was created (the 
last in the section of the spuriae, XXII-XXVII) to contain 51 of the 74 inscriptions 
originally contained in the first book of Colonna’s work, both in Latin and in 
Greek. °! 

Analyzing these inscriptions more in detail, we notice that, although impec- 
cable in their formal aspect, they are entirely falsified in terms of content: that is 
to say, they are the result of the author’s combination of different literary 


26 Agustin (1592) 294. 

27 Agustin (1592) 297. 

28 Pozzi/Ciapponi (19802); Ariani/Gabriele (1998). 

29 Laborie/Lestringant (2006). 

30 Only one inscription of Thevet’s Cosmographie was deemed genuine and published in the 
group ‘operum ac locorum publicorum privatorumque’. Almost 300 years later, Theodor Momm- 
sen made a mistake and put it into the falsae section of third volume of the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum: Gruter 163, 3 = CIL III 109*. 

31 Jean Matal had already deemed the aforementioned inscriptions to be forgeries, as we learn 
from his own considerations on Epigraphic Forgery in Vat. lat. 8495, f.2v: ‘Ferri vero non potest 
auctoris libri Italice scripti titulo Hypnerotomachia Poliphili audacia, qui tot inscriptiones Lati- 
nas et Graecas confinxit’. See Carbonell i Manils/Gonzälez Germain (2012) 18-19. 
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traditions,” and this very probably was not unknown to the two humanists. In 
some cases, like that of the epigraph on f. q Ar, the author’s knowledge of 15%- 
century epigraphical sylloges is clear: the text (Have / Leria / omnium / aman- 
tiss(ima) / vale)? is in fact almostidentical to an inscription, itself forged, attested 
for the first time in the Feliciano and Ferrarini codices.” In addition, Aldo 
Manuzio the Elder, when printing the work in 1499, employed the expedient of 
reproducing these texts on damaged surfaces inserted into the woodcuts so as to 
lend a sense of antiquity.” 

Of these 51 inscriptions Henzen and de Rossi subsequently chose to edit only 
those that most closely resembled Latin inscriptions in all respects, so as to con- 
vince several auctores of their genuineness and to welcome them in their epi- 
graphic sylloges; they therefore selected a number of 20 and collected them in 
CIL VI 5* a-u.* 


4 The Sources of the spuriae 


In compiling their corpus Scaliger and Gruter used other epigraphic collections, 
and in a large number of these the two humanists recognized the presence of 
spuriae inscriptions. They provided indications in this regard after the individual 
transcripts, reporting immediately below the text of the inscriptions the names of 
authors in whose works they were attested. Among these authors mentioned sev- 
eral times ones finds: Jacopo Mazzocchi, who produced the Epigrammata anti- 
quae urbis (1521), the first printed epigraphic collection entirely dedicated to the 
city of Rome; the geographer, mathematician, astronomer, and astrologist Apian 
(Peter Bienewitz, 1495 or 1501-1552), author together with the poet and jurist 


32 This is the case ofthe epigraph reported in f. q3v = Gruter 26, 4, in which only the conclusion 
ex t(estamento) f(ieri) i(ussit) is typical of the epigraphic form. 

33 Gruter 26, 3 - CIL V 222* = CILVI5*g 

34 CIL X181*. Pozzi/Ciapponi (1980) 184; Caccia (2017) 24, in which, due to a printing mistake, 
the volume of CIL is given as X. 

35 E.g. inf. α 51 = Gruter 17,1-2. 

36 CIL VI (5), p. 7*: ‘in libro italice scripto et plurimis imaginibus ornato [...] paucae insertae 
sunt inscriptiones ab auctore escogitatae, pleraeque Latinae, aliae Graecae. Harum nonnullaein 
syllogas epigraphicas, maxime in Apiani, receptae sunt pro genuinis.; omnes repetiit Gruterus 
spur. p. 22-27. Hic componere placuit ex illis ea, quae ad similitudinem titulorum antiquorum 
Latinorum accederent’. 

37 Hoffman (1992) 510-2 and previous bibliography in Ferrary (1996) 107 n. 254. 
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Amantius (Bartholomäeus Pelten, 1505-1556) of the Inscriptiones sacrosanctae 
vetustatis (1534), the first epigraphic corpus of genuinely encompassing scope; 
the German humanist, historian and antiquarian Georg Goldschmidt (Fabricius, 
1516-1571), who published his selection of inscriptions on legal texts collected 
during a period spent in Rome in the mid-16" century in the Antiquitatis aliquot 
monumenta insignia (1549) and Antiquitatum libri duo (1550). 

Many of the inscriptions relating to the section of the spuriae were also drawn 
from the (αἱ Iulii Caesaris rerum gestarum commentarii XIV (1575), collected by 
the multifaceted Mantuan philologist Jacopo Strada (1515?-1588),* as well as 
from La coronica general de Espana (1574) and Las antiguedades de las ciudades 
de Espana (1575) of the Spanish scholar Ambrosio de Morales (1513-1591).*' There 
are also texts from the Orthographiae ratio ab Aldo Manutio Paulli f. collecta 
(1561), the manualcomposed by the very young Aldo Manuzio the Younger (1547- 
1597) in which he outlined different forms of Latin orthography through libri et 
lapides.” 

Moreover, the lost schedae of Andr& Schott (1552-1629)* and Fulvio Orsini 
(1529-1600), ** whose autographs are also still missing, are quoted on numerous 
occasions. These schedae, however, came into Gruter’s hands through transcripts 
made by Leonhard Gutenstein, whose reliability would be doubted even by 1. 


38 Ferrary (1996) 108 with bibliography at n. 255. 

39 Stenhouse (2003). 

40 Jansen (1991); Jansen (1993). 

41 Stenhouse (2005) 124-8; Sanchez Madrid (2002). 

42 In October 1561 Manuzio moved to Rome together with the rest of his family to work and live 
with his father. In the papal city, where he remained until 1565, he visited museums and librar- 
ies, and began to transcribe inscriptions he read on ancient monuments, collecting material that 
was ultimately incorporated into his Ortographia, edited for the second time in 1566. See Zeno 
(1736), XXXVI-XXXVII. The manual was a great success, and was re-edited several times, even 
in an epitomized form: Epitome Orthographiae ALDI MANUTII Paulii flilii), Venetiis, apud Aldum, 
1575; Antverpiae, ex officina Christophori Plantini, 1579 (2); Orthographiae ratio..., Lugduni, apud 
Alexandrum Marsilium Lucensem, 1580; Venetis, apud Aldum, 1591; Romae, ex typographia Vat- 
icana, 1596. See Serrai (2007) 24-25, 62-67. 

43 Fabri (1953). Schott lived in Antonio Agustin’s house for two years, from 1584 to 1586: “mi- 
gravi enim in familiam Antonii Augustini Tarraconensis arch., qui libris doctrinaque abundat ut 
sitim explere facile queam’, Maes (1906) 99-100. Further study of the Tarragona bishop library 
can be found in Alcina Rovira/Recasens (2007). Famous for his edition of Photios’ Bibliotheca 
with the addition of the Prolegomena, Andr& Schott was also the author of the Latin translation 
of the Dialoghi of Agustin. See Canfora (2001) and Carlucci (2012). 

44 Cellini (2004); Matteini (2013). 
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Mommsen.“ In fact, serving as Gruter’s copyist, he forged many texts in order to 
satisfy his employer’s desire for maximal expansion of the corpus: he did not usu- 
ally invent these inscriptions ex novo, but created them by interpolating existing 
texts.‘° The same reasoning also applies to other texts that appear under the sole 
name of Orsini, also taken from the Imagines (1570), but beneath which it is pos- 
sible to identify the work of Gutenstein, who also claimed to have found many of 
his inscriptions in the collections of Jean Matal and Maarten de Smet.” He can 
rightly be mentioned alongside other prolific Renaissance counterfeiters, like An- 
dr& de Resende (1500-1573), author of the Histöria da Antiguidade da Cidade de 
Evora (1553) and the Libri quattuor de antiquitatibus Lusitaniae, published post- 
humously in 1597, and the French medalist and humanist Jean-Jacques Boissard 
(1528-1602),“ several of whose writings were used by Gruter and Scaliger: the six 
volumes of the Antiquitates Romanae (1597-1602), the two manuscript collections 
preserved in Stockholm and Paris,” and the transcription which he sent to 
Claude Colladon de Bourge (1546-1606) by letter.°' Among the sources, another 
letter appears, this time sent by the Dutch scholar Nicolaus Florentius from Haar- 
lem to Marteen de Smet in June 1563,” the year before the end of his stay at Rome 
(Florentius was in fact in Rome between 1561 and 1564). 

The two creators of the Inscriptiones also drew material from numerous other 
authors of different types of works, both in manuscripts and printed editions. 
Among the latter, we have as sources for the spuriae the names of Elie Vinet 
(1509-1587), French humanist and teacher of Scaliger, Pierre Belon (1517-1564), 
thelibrarian and professor of logic Michael Scrinius (?-1585), and the antiquarian 
Jean Poldo d’Albenas (1512-1563), author of a collection of the antiquities of 


45 Mommsen (1872) 68: ‘Iam vero opere precedente intellegi coeptum est ipsum Gutenstenium 
tam in titulis quam in schedis describendis mala fraude non raro usum esse, id est alia quidem 
fideliter eum ira ut acceperat rettulisse, alia vero neque ea pauca aut interpolasse aut confinx- 
isse’. 

46 Abbott (1908) 26; Mommsen (1872) 72: passim interpolat, rarius confingit. 

47 Granino Cecere (1994) 709-10. 

48 Grivel (1996); van Groesen (2002). 

49 Stockholm, Kungliche Biblioteket, S 68 and Paris, Bibliothäque Nationale de France, Par. lat. 
12509. See Stenhouse (2005) 153-7, especially nn. 26-27 for the bibliography on these two man- 
uscripts. 

50 Jullian (1890); Stelling-Michaud (1966). 

51 The most famous of the Renaissance forgers was Pirro Ligorio, whose texts do not however 
appear among those identified as spurious. On this figure see the works of Vagenheim, in par- 
ticular Vagenheim (1987); Vagenheim (1994); Vagenheim (2011). 

52 Vagenheim (20066); Vagenheim (2008b). 
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Nimes.” We then find the Italians Francesco Luisini (1524-1568) from Udine, 
Alessandro Farnese’s preceptor, Gabriele Simeoni (1509-1575), Giulio Giacoboni 
and Giovanni Battista Fontei, Bartolomeo Burchelati (1548?-1632), and the histo- 
rian and scholar of Modenese origins, Carlo Sigonio (1520-1584); among these 
there are also important topographers, such as Giovanni Bartolomeo Marliani 
(1487 or 88-1566) and Lucio Fauno (early 16% century-1552), whose works mainly 
dealt with the city of Rome, and Scipione Mazzella (mid-16*-early 17® century), 
whose works were dedicated to Naples, Pozzuoli, and neighbouring territories.°* 

Among the handwritten sources, on the other hand, we find the following 
names cited in the apparatus: Francesco Porcari (15® century), owner of a col- 
lection dedicated to himself dating from the second half of the 15® and early 16% 
century and now preserved in Stuttgart;” Bartolomeo Fonzio (1446-1513),? au- 
thor of three sylloges preserved at Oxford, Florence, and Siena respectively;”* 
Emanuele Filiberto Pingone (1525-1582),” a high-ranking Savoy official whose 
manuscript sylloge, conserved in the Turin State Archives, was drawn up before 
October 1547; the Austrian Wolfgang Laz (1514-1565),°' who, out of civic pride, 
forged inscriptions to ennoble the origins of Vienna, his hometown;* the Catalan 
jurist Lluis Pons de Icart (1518/20-1578),* nephew of Isabella Agustin, sister of 
Antonio Agustin, who compiled the Epigrammata antiquae urbis Tarraconensis, 


53 On Elie Vinet, cf. Desgraves (1977); on Pierre Belon, cf. Wong (1970); Siraisi (2007) 228-33; 
Merle (2014) 703-11; on Michael Scrinius, cf. Kuhnert (1926); on Jean Poldo d’Albenas, cf. 
Lemerle (2002). 

54 On Francesco Luisini, cf. Norbedo (2009), Cirilli (2006); on Gabriele Simeoni, cf. D’Amico 
Bendicö/Magniein-Simonin (2016); on Giulio Giacoboni and Giovanni Battista Fontei, cf. Sten- 
house (2005) 128-36; on Bartolomeo Burchelati, cf. Luciani (2012) 1, with bibliography at n. 15; 
on Carlo Sigonio, cf. Stenhouse (2005) adindicem, McCuaig (2014); on Giovanni Bartolomeo Mar- 
liani, cf. Stenhouse (2005) ad indicem, Albanese (2008); on Lucio Fauno, cf. Asor Rosa (1995); 
on Scipione Mazzella, cf. Ventura (2008). 

55 Mommsen (1890); Momigliani (1994) 468-9. 

56 Stuttgart, Württembergische Landesbibliothek, Hist. Qu. 316. See Mommsen (1890), Kristeller 
(1967) 700b. 

57 Caroti/Zamponi (1974). 

58 Oxford, Bodleian Library, Lat. misc. d. 58 (cod. Ashmolensis); Florence, Biblioteca Medicea 
Laurenziana, Ashburnham 1174 (cod. Pandolfinianus); Siena, Biblioteca Municipale, C VIII 4. 

59 Regarding him and his writings see CIL V 264; CIL III 401; Saroni (2013); Merlotti (2015). 

60 Archivio di Stato di Torino, Corte, Materie politiche per rapporto all’interno, Storia della Real 
Casa, Cat. 2, Storie generali, M. 6, fasc. 1 (1547). 

61 Stenhouse (2005) 118-24. 

62 CIL III 4557. See Orlandi et al. (2015) 58. His works of epigraphic interest are listed in CIL III 
479-80. 

63 Massö (2003). 
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today contained in two distinct codices, the first preserved at Wolfenbüttel and 
the second at Barcelona;“* the Lyonese Antoine du Verdier (1544-1600), author 
of manuscript leaves lost to this date, and an epigraphic collection preserved in 
Leiden. 

Scaliger’s name also appears in the apparatus to the inscriptions. It is not 
unlikely that Gruter would have doubted the authenticity of some of the inscrip- 
tions he found in the material that had been delivered to him, perhaps already at 
the time he assumed the role of editor. This material also included a codex (Lei- 
den, Universiteitsbibliotheek, PAP 5) of140 folii prepared by Scaliger with the aim 
of integrating the edition of Lips.” This codex is still unpublished, as is the rest 
of this humanist’s writings of epigraphic interest. Most of it consists of inscrip- 
tions taken from earlier handwritten and printed sylloges. It contains a hand dif- 
ferent to that of the compiler, which precisely references these other sylloges, 
adding abbreviations oftheir authors’ names and folio indications above or to the 
right or left sides of the transcription. In some cases, this second hand has in- 
cluded additional topographical details about the inscription’s findspot, and 
next to which a number identifying the inscription itself is placed within the 
sheets, as well as adding small comments and corrections to the text. 

The inscriptions that are unaccompanied by such notationsin a second hand 
may represent the unpublished texts personally collected by Scaliger, or sent to 
him by the dense network of contacts that he entertained with friends and intel- 
lectuals from all over Europe. On the other hand, attempting to identify this sec- 
ond hand raises more complications. One hypothesis, certainly suggestive, sug- 
gests that this was Gruter himself, but an initial comparison of photos of some of 
the pages of the manuscript from Leiden with other autographs of the illustrious 
philologist clearly presents a different palaeography, and therefore argues 
against this.“ Another possibility is a collaborator with Gruter and Scaliger in the 
work of the corpus, perhaps someone like Jeröme Commelin, who, before dying 
prematurely, would have made such indications during the preliminary stages of 
verification and arrangement of the material that Scaliger had given him. 


64 Wolfenbüttel, Herzog August Bibliothek, Guelf. 20.11 Aug. 4° (olim ms. 3239); Barcelona, Bib- 
lioteca de Catalunya, 1774. See Carbonell i Manils/Gonzälez Germain (2018), 11-113. 

65 Reure (1897); Longeon (1970). 

66 Leiden, Universiteitsbibliotheek, Bur. Q 9. Within this sylloge epigraphs inherent exclusively 
to the territory of Brescia are contained. See CIL V 429. 

67 See Geel (1852) 43 n. 148. 

68 It was not possible to personally inspect the sylloge; this hypothesis is the result of the com- 
parison of images of some pages ofthe PAP5 with other Gruter autographs available online: Den 
Haag, Koninklijke Bibliotheek, 132 G 12; 79] 45; 131; 17. 
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Only a careful examination of the manuscript may be able to solve this di- 
lemma, by trying to accurately identify this hand, or hands distinct from that of 
the compiler of the sylloge. The analysis of this codex, as well as the rest of its 
epigraphic production, would be crucial for shedding light on the still poorly un- 
derstood epigraphic endeavours of Scaliger, and the contribution of one of the 
greatest intellectuals of the turn of the 16® century and 17® centuries to critical 
epigraphic study. 


5 The Gruter-C/L Concordances: Proposals for 
Integration 


The Grutian Corpus presents numerous repetitions, and frequently inclused 
forged inscriptions as genuine. This can be seen in the concordances between 
Gruter and CIL, edited by the Berlin Academy of Sciences by A. Fassbender, pub- 
lished in 2002, and available online.“ Whatever the criteria adopted by Gruter 
and Scaliger, it is significant that the entries they identified as forgeries would 
also largely be those identified by the editors of Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum 
later on. Scrolling through the list of the sheets of spuriae we find that, ofthe 206 
inscriptions reported there, only 9 were subsequently rehabilitated;”° only 4 do 
not seem to find correspondence in any of the major epigraphic corpora today 
existing. 

The first of the four is the following text: Haec autem sunt / Athenae / Thesei 
primum civitas. / Haec sunt Adriani / et non Thesei civitas. This is none other than 
a perfect Latin translation of the original Greek text inscribed on two sides of the 
Gate of Athens, which was named for the Emperor Hadrian, to whom it is dedi- 
cated: αἵδ᾽ εἴσ᾽ Ἀθῆναι Θησέως ἡ πρὶν πόλις. (face A east.1); αἵδ᾽ εἴσ᾽ Ἁδριανοῦ καὶ 
οὐχὶ Θησέως πόλις. (face B west.1).”' 


69 The concordances are available at: « https://cil.bbaw.de/schutzzone/pdf/gruter.pdf >. 

70 F.4,2= CIL III 568; £. 5, 5 = CILIIL 732; £. 7, 3= CIL III 467; £. 15, 2= CILII 3367; £.16,4=CILX 
6143, 5 = CIL XII 874, 9 = CILX 6190, 10 = CIL II 4426; f. 18, 4 = CIL 112335. 

71 IG IP 5185. It is probably precisely because of its character as a translation that the text was 
not reported elsewhere as such. For the Gate of Hadrian see Willers (1990) 68-92. 
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Immediately following is the following inscription: 


Iano clementissimo principi, optimo nobiliss(imo)q(ue) / Hierusalem, Cypri Armeniagq(ue) 
regi, populus / Cyprius quod sua insuperabili virtute perenni / constantia et longanimitate 
reg[n]um pientis/simum [hoc] plurifariam nefandor(um) ilm]manitate / infestimisq(ue) col- 
lapsum prlaleliis barbarica / denique incursione sublata restituit. 


The text is that of an ‘epigram’, inscribed on a statue-base, composed by Cyr- 
iacus of Ancona to celebrate the virtues of Janus of Cyprus, sovereign of Cyprus 
from 1398 to 1432, in the period following the raids on the island by the Mamluks 
in the two-year period 1424-1426.” It was subsequently transmitted in Vita viri 
clarissimi et famosissimi Kyriaci Anconitani,” the biography of Cyriacus of An- 
cona put together by Francesco Scalamonti, his friend and fellow citizen. Despite 
its clearly late date, however, it was soon copied into handwritten and printed 
epigraphic sylloges: in the Gruterian corpus, in fact, it is cited as deriving from 
Apian’s sylloge.’* The titulus would then be published in CIL III 290*: this indica- 
tion should be included in the Gruter-CIL concordances. One could therefore re- 
port either the edition of the CIL or use the recentior formula, already applied to 
other inscriptions. 

The last two tituli are shown on page XXII, the first of the pages dedicated to 
the inscriptions in the Hypnerotomachia. According to the account of the protag- 
onist Polifilo (ff. b 4 and b 5), they were carved on the marble base of a sculptural 
sroup formed of a winged horse with outspread bronze wings, and surrounded 
by several small cherubs attempting in vain to tame it. They were located along 
the short sides ofthe base and were framed by two leaved crowns. The first reads: 
D. Ambig. ἢ. D.; the second: Equus infoelicitatis. Two differing reliefs were carved 
on the long sides: one depicted a choral dance of female and male figures, all 
simultaneously presenting smiling and teary faces, while the other showed sev- 
eral boys, in the midst of plucking flowers, being taken away by cheery nymphs. 
Among the various interpretations that have been advanced, the most reliable is 
that which see these reliefs as symbolizing the double nature of Fortuna, a dis- 
penser of boons and joys, but also of evils and misfortunes. According to this 


72 Calvelli (2009) 63-64. There are numerous contributions on the figure of Cyriacus of Ancona. 
Reference is here made to Mitchell/Bodnar (1996), Paci/Scanocchia (1998); Bodnar (2003); For- 
ner (2015); Mitchell/Bodnar (2015). 

73 Vita Kyriaci has been handed down to us through a single codex, 2 A/1 (olim I, 138), com- 
posed by Felice Feliciano and now conserved in the Biblioteca Capitolare of Treviso. It was edited 
by Mitchell/Bodnar (1996). 

74 Bienewitz/Pelten (1534) 506. 
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reading, the first inscription should be read as d(eae) ambig(uae) d(e)d(icatum), 
with reference to the ambiguity of the goddess Fortuna, while the second in- 
cludes a reference to Gnaeus Seius’ horse, bearer of misfortune (Gell. NA 3.9), 
mentioned later in Colonna’s narration.” Given the unusualness of the dedica- 
tory formula used, these two tituli do not appear among those registered in CIL VI 
5*, and for this reason they are absent from the concordances. It would be best to 
compensate for this by denoting them as ficta, as applied to Latin inscriptions of 
the same type registered in the following sheet. 


6 Conclusions 


In the wake of renewed interest in epigraphic forgeries, it is timely that we study 
the analytical methods and classificatory systems that scholars in the Renais- 
sance used to determine authenticity. We have seen how, as the value of epigra- 
phy as a historical source was increasingly recognized, the need to compile cor- 
pora of inscriptions also coincided with the need to distinguish genuine texts 
from forged ones. The Inscriptiones of Jan Gruter represents the sum of epigraphic 
knowledge acquired up to that point, but it is still uncertain what criteria were 
used by Gruter for identifying forgeries. The only source from that time known to 
us which refers to the theme are the Dialogues of Antonio Agustin. 

The story of the Gruterian corpus’ creation has still not yet been fully de- 
tailed. Common threads are traceable in aspects of the correspondence between 
Gruter and Scaliger, and their dense network of correspondents. Through this we 
know a fair deal largely about the major stages leading up to the 1603 edition of 
the Inscriptiones. There are still many questions, however, surrounding the way 
in which the two previous editions were compiled and published, that can only 
be answered through careful analysis of copies of these editions. Moreover, a 
study dedicated to the epigraphic research of Scaliger is still lacking; the same is 
true for the other authors and sources on whom he and Gruter drew in preparing 
their sylloge. 

It is therefore time to fill this void in the historiography of epigraphy, a void 
that spans the period from Agustin to Scipione Maffei (1732). What is urgently 
needed is a critical history of the first major Latin epigraphic corpus, whose 
achievements would only be surpassed in the second half of the 19% century in 
the monumental work of T. Mommsen, W. Henzen, and G. B. de Rossi. 


75 De Nicola (2015) 12-14. 
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